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Art. I—THE LATE JUDGMENT OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL. 


A Speech delivered before the Judicial Committee of Her Mayjesty’s most 
Honorable Privy Council, in the cause of Wilson v. Fendall, an Appeal 
from the Arches Court of Canterbury. By Henry B. Witsoy, B.D., 
Vicar of Great Staughton, Hunts, Appellant. London: Longman, 
1863. 


. the middle of the thirteenth century, when the 


Holy See was undergoing one of those sharp persecu- 
tions which only vary the monotony of its sufferings, and when 
the powers of this world seemed to care as little as they care 
now for the agonies of the great victim, the Emperor of 
Germany, then the foremost of the evil gang, laid his hands 
heavily upon the Vicar of Christ: cardinals were insulted, 
bishops were imprisoned, and the property of the Church was 
laid waste. In the depths of his misery, Gregory IX. applied 
to the bishops, abbots, priors, and parish priests of England 
to relieve him out of their abundance. The great abbots fled 
from the presence of the Papal collector to His Majesty 
Henry III., and with “doleful voice and downcast face” 
entreated him as “the patron of their churches” to protect 
them. The abbots of Bury and of Battle were the orators of 
the suppliant band, and begged Henry III. to stand between 
them and the Pontiff, “ who,” they declared, “ never ceased 
to torment them,”—Pape nos incessanter torquenti—and so 
they had fled for refuge to the royal “counsel and to the 
bosom of the king’s protection.” 

Henry III. at this time had his own private reasons for 
withholding his royal protection from the ecclesiastics who in- 
voked it, and accordingly he told the Papal collector that he 
might do what he pleased with the “ miserable” abbots— 
facite de ipsis quod vobis placet—and put one of his strongest 
castles at his disposal for the safe keeping of those who would 
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not pay him anything. When the abbots had thus failed, the 
bishops, seeing that the king would not help them either, 
made their excuses in another way. They discovered that a 
general contribution for the relief of their Father required the 
concurrence and consent of the parish priests; and further, 
that they had grave doubts about the propriety of contributing 
at all, because the money would be spent in war against the 
Emperor. These scruples of the bishops—S. Edmund was in 
exile—approved themselves to the parish priests, who could 
not conscientiously give any money to carry on war against 
Christians; neither could they do so without the consent of 
the king and his barons, who were hereditary patrons of their 
churches. Besides, they were really too poor, because, unlike 
their predecessors, they were not allowed to be pluralists.* 
The Papal collector and Henry understood their business, and 
the unwelcome contribution was raised ; for the ringleaders of 
the opposition, men of merit and of learning, were promised 
richer benefices and dignified promotions whenever the fitting 
vacancies occurred, 

A few years later the nobles and commons of England sent 
a deputation to the Pope, Innocent IV., in the Council of 
Lyons, to complain of his exactions and of the “ intolerable 
grievances ” which the kingdom suffered at his hands, to the 
great damage of the king, “the guardian of the Church and 
the ruler of the realm,” —7ex qui est tutor ecclesice et regni guber- 
nacula moderatur. This appeal to Henry III., and this threat 
against the Pontiff, could not at that time be brought to any prac- 
tical issue ; for though the king interfered most seriously with 
the discipline of the Church, and laboured under an irresistible 
passion for the revenues of bishops and abbots, he could not 
help the clergy as they desired, or perhaps even so much as he 
wished. He was not prepared to live without sacraments, still 
less to die; and as he was in the habit of hearing mass sung 
three times every day, he was not likely to abolish the divine 
office even for the revenues of every bishopric and abbey 
within his reach. The “nobles and commons” had to wait 
nearly three hundred years before they found a king to take 
the clergy under his protection and their revenues into the 
Exchequer. 

That king came at last; pleading his conscience and in- 
dulging his passions. When Cardinal Wolsey failed in his 
schemes, and stood baffled before the immovable rock which 
would not give way before his ambition, Henry VIII. threw 
him aside, as a workman casts away a broken tool. The 





* Mat. Paris, ad an. 1240, p. 478, ed. 1684. 
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Cardinal had no friends and many enemies; he had made 
none of the former and too many of the latter. He was 
accused of many crimes: whether he had a good answer or 
not remains uncertain ; but it is quite certain that he preferred 
acknowledging them to running the risk of being judged by 
men whom perhaps he had himself raised to the places they 


_occupied. He threw himself upon the mercy of a man who 


had none, and in so doing brought down the old constitution 
of England with a crash which shook the whole of Europe. 
The king, calm amid the ruins he made, filched Whitehall from 
the see of York, and gave Anne Boleyn the revenues of the 
great bishopric of Durham. 

Cardinal Wolsey, before his fall, was Legate of the Pope, 
and had exercised his faculties according to his discretion, but 
still with the full concurrence of the king. Henry had even 
authorized him to do so, in order that he might not incur the 
penalties imposed by a law of Richard II., and had, moreover, 
taken advantage of, as well as acknowledged, his powers in 
multiplied instruments, grants, and charters. Nevertheless, 
when the ruin of the Cardinal was to be effected, it was the 
pleasure of Henry to deny that he had ever recognized the 
Cardinal’s right to exercise the powers of a Legate; and in 
order to escape contradiction, he ransacked the baggage of 
Wolsey for the letter that bore him harmless. When great 
men are mean their meanness is always in proportion to their 
greatness, 

The ruin of the Cardinal bore fruits of its own. The king 
undertook to prosecute the Archbishop of Canterbury—York 
was vacant by the Cardinal’s death,—all the bishops of the 
two provinces, the abbots, priors, and parish priests, for in- 
fringing the Act of Premunire, which for a hundred and fifty 
years they had practically respected more than the Gospel. 
The violation of the act consisted, it seems, in their recognition 
of, and submission to, the Cardinal of York as legate a latere. 
It was very hard ; for they could not help it, and the king had 
done as much, but then Henry could pardon himself, or deny 
his own acts, while they were at his mercy. The two provinces 
of Canterbury and York submitted to a compromise: Canter- 
bury paid a fine of £100,000, and York £18,840. 0s. 10d.; 
but all this money, wrung from an impoverished clergy—for 
they had been harassed by subsidies—was not a sufficient bribe 
for the king. He required more, and that more he got, when 
the clergy recognized him as the supreme head of the Church 
of England. They did not mean to renounce the Pope yet; 
and they would have been very much astonished if they had 
been told that they were beginning a schism and travelling on 
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the road of heresy. They thought the act of submission, 
doubtless, an innovation, and they wished Henry had been 
satisfied with less, but they certainly did not intend to become 
Lutherans or even Anglicans ; still less followers of Wickliffe, 
for the bishops were prosecuting them continually in their courts, 

In the beginning of the schism the clergy had tried to save 
themselves by saying that they acknowledged the royal supre- 
macy only in so far as it was lawful by the law of Christ—which 
it was not at all; but Henry VIII., who followed the “higher 
law” of his own will, disapproved of the qualification, and the 
clergy had to acknowledge him without any saving clause, and 
to promise on their priestly word never more to make any new 
canons in Convocation without his consent. 

The king having got thus far into the sanctuary, Parliament 
steps in with him; and for a good reason, as the men of that 
day understood it. The peers and commoners would have 
gained nothing by withdrawing themselves from the obedience 
of the Pope, if they could not control or share in the new 
papacy established by schism. Acts of Parliament were there- 
fore made to legalize the fraud which Henry and the clergy 
had committed, and accordingly no canon, old or new, should 
be executed if it were contrary or “repugnant to the laws, 
statutes, and customs of the realm.”* The laity under the 
new dispensation would have been reduced to a sorry plight 
if they had left matters as the king wished, because the king 
and the Convocation would have been stronger than the parlia- 
ment, and the royal supremacy would have been a despotism 
like that of imperial Rome or of Turkey ; and the “ grievances” 
would have been infinitely heavier than any the Pope ever 
inflicted. 

Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and a zealous 
upholder of the supremacy, learned his lesson on this subject 
to his own utter amazement, some time after the Pope had 
been disowned. The bishop, in his simplicity, thought that 
he could exercise his office of ecclesiastical judge with im- 
punity under the protection of the king, and that the Pre- 
munire statute could not be applied to a loyal bishop, who 
had rejected the Pope and acknowledged the king for his 
supreme ordinary. Well, he was sorely in the dark: there 
were cleverer men than he in this business, and one of them 
was the Lord Chancellor Audley. The Bishop of Exeter and 
his chancellor were indicted upon that well-known statute of 
Richard IT., and, of course, were convicted ; though they had 
done nothing but minister the ecclesiastical law, and that in 





* 25 Hen, VIIL, c. 19, § 7. 
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the king’s name. Gardiner thought this strange, and com- 
plained to the Lord Chancellor. That judge gave him no 
comfort, but a good deal of alarm; for though Gardiner was 
a wretched Catholic, he believed a good many articles of the 
Creed even to the end, in a certain way. Lord Audley, 
probably, after enjoying the bishop’s perplexity for a minute 
or two, proceeded in this wise to enlighten him as to the true 
meaning of the horrible sacrilege which he was instrumental 
in bringing about :— Thou art a good fellow, bishop,” says 
the Lord High Chancellor to the Bishop of Winchester ; 
“look at the Act of Supremacy, and there the king’s doings 
be restrained to spiritual jurisdiction ; and in another act it is 
provided that no spiritual law shall have place contrary to a 
common law or act of parliament. And if this were not, you 
bishops would enter in with the king and, by means of his 
supremacy, order the laity as ye listed. But we will provide 
that the Praemunire shall ever hang over your heads; and so 
we laymen shall be sure to enjoy our inheritance by the 
common laws and acts of parliament.’’* 

The act of Praemunire was directed against the Pope, and 
the bishops who consented to it in Parliament did not then 
dream that the provisions of that statute could be interpreted 
by lawyers in a sense injurious to their domestic authority. 
They mistook the matter utterly; for in the course of time, 
which bringeth knowledge, the courts of common law dis- 
covered that the spiritual courts were foreign courts, and not 
the courts of the king. The statute of Praemunire was there- 
fore fatal to all “other courts” than those of the Crown. 
Gardiner, upholding the royal supremacy, writing against and 
renouncing the Pope, fondly imagined that he could hold his 
court as usual under the king’s protection, but he was cruelly 
undeceived ; and the removal of his delusion is a magnificent 
monument of the skill of English lawyers. 

The bishops, abbots, and parish priests having renounced. 
the Pope, and constituted themselves, without a shadow of 
excuse, in schism, began to cast about them how to reap, at 
least, some worldly advantage, from their spiritual ruin. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1533 they petitioned Henry VIII. to help them 
to withhold from the Pope the accustomed tribute of first- 
fruits, which the bishops and archbishops paid at the time 
they received their bulls.t But as it was not improbable 
the Pope might have something to say to this proposal, 
the Convocation was ready with a remedy against his inter- 





* Gardiner’s Letter to the Lord Protector, in Foxe, vol. vi. p. 43, Town- 
send and Cattley edition. 
+ Wilkins, Concil., iii. 760. 
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ference: it prayed the king, in that case, to refuse all obedi- 
ence to the Holy See. Henry did not turn a deaf ear to 
a petition which he had probably himself suggested, and 
forthwith the two houses of Parliament released the clergy 
from the payment of first-fruits, and gave full dispensation 
to as many of them as might become bishops, in the matter 
of their bulls. Henceforth they were to be at liberty to 
accept bishoprics without consulting the Pope, or so much 
as informing him of that event in their lives; and, of course, 
the Pontifical officers were to receive no fees, not even com- 
pensation for the loss of vested rights. The king undertook 
to supply all their wants, to furnish them with the necessary 
faculties for the administration of their sees, and to give the 
pallium to the archbishops. This was nothing more and 
nothing less than the civil constitution of the clergy, which 
was adopted by other reformers in France at the close of the 
last century. The clergy got rid of “the exactions and ex- 
pilations,” as they called them, “ of the Court of Rome,” and 
their bulls cost them nothing, because they did without them. 
Henry ILI. would not listen to their cry, but Henry VIII. was 
another kind of man: he had compassion, a “ tender compas- 
sion,” upon them ; and as they were not afraid of the penalties 
of the next life, he undertook to stand between them and all 
harm in this. The clergy should keep their money. 

However, before they had completely realized the blessed- 
ness of paying nothing for bulls, and doing without them for 
about fourteen months, the Supreme Head of the English 
Church found himself in pecuniary difficulties consequent 
upon his new functions—at least it is said so ;—but whether 
it was so or not, matters very little, because his new subjects 
had to pay. The Act of Parliament is quite pathetic in its 
recital :— 

Forasmuch as it is, and of every duty ought to be, the natural inclination 
of all good people, like most faithful, loving, and obedient subjects, sincerely 
and willingly to desire to provide, not only for the public weal of their 
native country, but also for the supportation, maintenance, and defence of 
the royal estate of their most dread, benign, and gracious sovereign lord, 
upon whom, and in whom, is all their joy and wealth,— 


the Lords, spiritual and temporal, together with the Commons 
in Parliament assembled, calling to mind “the manifold and 
innumerable benefits daily administered by his highness to 
them all,” proceed to enact, for the benefit of that “ highness,” 
in the following terms :— 


That the king’s majesty, his heirs and successors, kings of this realm, for 
more augmentation and maintenance of the royal estate of his imperial 
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crown and dignity of supreme head of the Church of England, shall yearly 
have, take, enjoy, and receive, united and knit to his imperial crown for ever, 
one yearly rent or pension, amounting to the value of the tenth part of all 
the revenues, rents, farms, tithes, offerings, and emoluments, and all other 
profits, as well called spiritual as temporal, now appertaining or belonging, or 
that hereafter shall belong, to any archbishopric, bishopric, abbey, monastery, 
priory, archdeaconry, deanery, college, house collegiate, prebend, cathedral 
church, collegiate church, conventual church, parsonage, vicarage, chantry, 
free chapel, or other benefice or promotion spiritual, of what name, nature, 
or quality soever they be, within any diocese of this realm.* 


It does not appear, then, that anything was gained, in a 
pecuniary sense, by the rejection of the Pope, seeing that the 
Crown stepped in and taxed the clergy with greater minute- 
ness than the Pope ever did; for this yearly tithing of every 
priest who had any kind of “spiritual promotion,” was in 
addition to the first-fruits, which were given to the king by 
another clause of the same act. The burdens anciently com- 
plained of were laid on again, and the miserable clergy were 
told that they must pay them for the support of “ the dignity 
of the Supreme Head of the Church of England.” The lay 
peers and commoners took care of their own interests, for 
they offered to contribute nothing for the maintenance of the 
king’s spiritual dignity: they left that honourable charge to 
the clergy alone. 

The new head was rather hard upon his faithful subjects ; 
for he required of them to pay, not only the whole profits of 
the first year, but also the tenth part in addition. This was 
a somewhat heavy price to pay, even for the denial of the 
Pope’s authority ; and accordingly, in the next session of 
Parliament, the king, out of “his entire and hearty love,” 
remitted the tithes of the first year, because he took the 
whole profits, and left nothing out of which the new incum- 
he 4 renouncing the Pope, could, by any possibility, pay a 
tenth. 

It is to the credit of the bishops under this new constitution 
of the clergy, that they were able to make very considerable 
profits for a time—but only till they were found out—by 
means of the law concerning first-fruits and tenths. They 
kept the benefices vacant as long as they could, and took the 
revenues themselves. Their ingenuity, however, was dis- 
covered by men as clever as they were, and an Act of Parlia- 
mentt soon put a stop to their illicit gains, and probably not 
without damage to the Crown. The abbots now began to be 





* 26 Henry VIIL., c. 3, § 9. + 28 Henry VIII, c. 11. 
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summarily relieved of all burdens of first-fruits and tenths ; 

for as many of them as had not more than £200 a year were 

deprived of their office ; and in 1540, every abbot, and every 

abbess, prior, and prioress were extinguished for ever in the 

new Church of England, and their possessions given up to 

the supreme head of that Church. The Pope had never 
ressed them so hard. 

All this, indeed, relates to the exterior jurisdiction of the 
new religion, and is compatible with a simple state of schism ; 
but in practice it was not, and indeed could not be. Henry 
VIII. was not a mere persecutor, who compelled bishops 
against their will to sacrifice to the idol of his vanity ; he did 
more: he entered boldly into the sanctuary, and sat down “in . 
the Temple of God,” a fearful type of “the man of sin.” The 
“jurisdictions, privileges, immunities, profits, and commo- 
dities,” of the supreme head—hitherto the Sovereign Pontiff— 
were “annexed and united to the imperial crown of this realm:” 
the king was to have power and authority to repress “ here- 
sies,” and became, in one word, in the new religion what the 
Sovereign Pontiff is in the Catholic Church. 

During the reign of Henry VIII., this was a terrible sacri- 
lege : for the bishops had begun their rule in the obedience of 
the Pope ; the priests were lawful priests ; and the sacraments 
they ministered were the sacraments of Holy Church. 
Henry VIII. presumed to intermeddle in their ministrations 
by the regulations he made, and disturbed the belief of men 
by the new doctrines he compelled them to hold. He stood 
in the place of the Pope, as the ordinary judge of the bishops, 
and pretended to exclude his authority from the realm. He 
even constituted a Vicar-general to represent him, and this 
officer sat in Parliament and in Convocation above the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as the representative of the king’s 
supreme authority. 

Something ought to be said of this functionary, who was 
none other than Thomas Cromwell, formerly in the household 
of Cardinal Wolsey, and the unscrupulous minister of that 
prelate. Wolsey was not lucky in his immediate friends ; and 
the principles they avowed make us afraid for the Cardinal 
himself. Certainly none of those he trusted held what are 
now called ultramontane views. Even Sir Thomas More was 
the friend of Erasmus, and held that ‘ a Council was above the 
Pope.” Bishop Gardiner, Wolsey’s trusted servant, went along 
with Henry to the end, and the men whom the Cardinal chose to 
be the first inmates of his new college in Oxford were heretics, 
with hardly an exception. But conspicuous among the Car- 
dinal’s men is Thomas Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Essex, 
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and Vicar-general of Henry VIII. This man was in Italy 
when the army of Charles V., commanded by the Duke of 
Bourbon, sacked Rome and made the Pope a prisoner in May, 
1527. That sack of the Holy City is memorable for the 
infamous conduct of the soldiery, for the sacrileges they 
committed, and for the horrible buffooneries with which 
they mocked our Divine Lord in the person of His Vicar, 
Clement VII. 


There is said to have been among the followers of the Duke of Bourbon— 
whether he was among the mock cardinals who rode in procession on asses, 
Ido not know—an Englishman of low birth, vicious habits, and infidel 
principles, who afterwards became of terrific importance to the Church of 
England. His friends tell us that, in after life, he described himself as having 
formerly been a ruffian; and it is likely that when this happened, whether 
he was that or not, he had no preference and no respect for either Popery 
or Protestantism, and acted under no principle but that which taught him 
to do the best for himself. If he was at the sacking of Rome, it seems more 
likely that he was there in the service of Wolsey than as a trooper of the 
Duke of Bourbon. Certainly he was soon afterwards a servant of the 
Cardinal, and continued to serve him until his disgrace in October, 1529.* 


Dr. Maitland, from whom we have borrowed this account 
of the Vicar-general, adds that there was “a current and well- 
credited report—one therefore not likely to have been entirely 
without foundation—that when his master was disgraced he 
would be hanged.” Foxe also, who praises Cromwell above 
all Englishmen, living or dead, admits that there was a time 
when— 


Cromwell had got no sound taste nor judgment in religion, but was wild 
and youthful, without sense or regard of God and His Word, as he himself 
was wont ofttimes to declare unto Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury : 
showing what a ruffian he was in his young days, and how he was in the 
wars of the Duke of Bourbon at the siege of Rome.f 


We are afraid that most people will think Cromwell too 
modest in his account of himself, and that he was “‘a ruffian ” 
all his life as well as “in his young days.” While he was in 
the service of the Cardinal, his reputation was so bad, that 
even Henry VIII. hated to hear of him; and that monarch 
refused to see him after the fall of the Cardinal. But Cromwell 
had a friend near the king, whose name was John Russell ; and 





* Dr. Maitland’s Essays on the Reformation, p. 228, 
+ Acts and Monuments, v. p. 365. 
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this man, hungry and thirsty for the lands of abbots and 
bishops, persuaded the king to see the “ruffian,” whose life 
was already due to the last justice of the law. When Henry 
and Cromwell met face to face, the two men understood one 
another at once: the instincts of evil are infallible, and they 
became and continued friends till the stronger grew wearied 
of the weaker. It is not very clearly expressed by anybody 
by what particular acts Cromwell had deserved the gallows ; 
but later inquirers have conjectured that he conducted himself 
dishonestly in the matter of those monasteries which the 
Cardinal suppressed in order to found his two colleges. Foxe 
admits that he was complained of “ for his rude manner and 
homely dealing, in defacing the monks’ houses, and in hand- 
ling of their altars, &c.” * It can hardly be a breach of charity 
to interpret this into downright fraud and robbery while he 
was executing the Cardinal’s behests. He may have sup- 
pressed monasteries which he ought not to have touched, and 
he may have taken the plate and vestments of the churches he 
despoiled, for his private use and profit. 

Well, this is the man who, quitting the Cardinal when he 
fell, rose to be the Vicar-general of Henry VIII. and the true 
reformer of the Church of England. Besides his “ ruffian” 
manners—otherwise, “homely dealing” —he had another 
qualification: “he was the great patron of ribaldry and the 
protector of the ribalds, of the low jester, the filthy ballad- 
monger, the alehouse singer, and hypocritical mockers in 
feasts; in short, of all the blasphemous mocking and scoffing 
which disgraced the Protestant party at the time of the 
Reformation.” + As Vicar-general of Henry VIII., Cromwell 
had to conform to the established religion, to hear Mass, and 
even to punish the Protestants whom he secretly encouraged, 
and who counted on his support. On one occasion he had to 
pronounce sentence of death upon a priest who was not a 
greater heretic than the Vicar-general himself. This was 
John Lambert, who, in addition to the heresies of Wickliffe, 
which he had learned at home, had adopted those of Luther, 
picked up abroad. He was discovered in the lifetime of Arch- 
bishop Warham, who proceeded against him, but died before 
the cause was ripe for sentence. Lambert therefore was in 
prison when Cranmer became archbishop, but he was let 
loose, and, presuming too much upon the general licence then 
accorded to all false teachers, vented his heresies without 
much respect for others. He was a man who “ left his priest- 





* Acts and Monuments, v. p. 366. + Essays on the Reformation, p. 236. 
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hood. . . intending shortly after also to be free of the grocers 
and to be married.” * In this he was disappointed, for he 
was delated to Cranmer by two heretics, only not so far gone 
as he was, and Cranmer was compelled to try him in his court. 
Lambert then appealed to the king, as the supreme head of 
the Church, and Cranmer’s superior judge. Henry entertained 
the appeal, and tried the whole case with great pomp in 
Westminster Hall, where he sat as the judge, clothed in white, 
with the bishops on his right hand and the temporal lords on 
his left. Lambert refused to recant his heresies at the king’s 
command, and was sentenced to be burned. Cromwell, the 
Vicar-general, to whom heresy and orthodoxy were indifferent 
matters, pronounced the terrible sentence, and exulted in it 
afterwards as in a matter which showed the “‘ excellent gravity 
and inestimable majesty ” with which the king exercised the 
“ office of supreme head of the Church of England.’ + 

The supremacy established by Henry, developed by his 
Vicar-general, the unbelieving Cromwell, and vested for ever 
in the Crown, came one day—but, as we shall see, shorn of 
its meaning—into the hands of Elizabeth. It had been 
wielded by a child (Edward VI.), and so there was no reason 
why a woman should not be supreme over all who taught in 
the Church, where she herself is bound to be silent. But before 
she held this dangerous office, it had been held effectually by 
Queen Mary the Catholic, as it was held at a later time by 
James II., though it then differed in many things from what 
it was when Mary had it. This power belonged subsequently 
to William III., whose baptism is more doubtful than his 
religion, and to George I., who was an ignorant Lutheran. In 
our days it has come down to her Majesty the Queen, who is, 
personally, no more interested in it than she is in the processes 
that issue out of Chancery or a police court. Queen Mary, 
after a time, renounced the supremacy, and the authority of 
the Sovereign Pontiff was in some degree recognized by the 
bishops, clergy, and people. Elizabeth attempted to grasp it 
again, but failed: the matter evaporated, and her hands were 
empty when she closed them. She was also compelled to 
disclaim “the power of ministry of divine service,” which 
nobody attributed to her, and the two houses of Parliament 
stepped in and deprived her and her new bishops of the power 
of defining what is or is not heresy, by insisting that the 
consent of Parliament is necessary in any resolution which 
shall make any proposition heretical.t This completed the 





* Foxe, v. 226, + Collier, ii, 152, fol. edition. 
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new religion which Lord Audley revealed to Gardiner, and 
which, it must be confessed, took that loyal bishop by surprise. 
Queen Elizabeth, when she recounted her titles, omitted that 
of Supreme Head, and not without reason: it did not mean 
what it meant in the hands of her father and her brother, and 
Parliament had really assumed it to itself. 

Henry VIII. found the Pope in possession, and succeeded in 
ousting him as he thought: the bishops, abbots, and parish 
priests all acknowledged the new lord, and said Mass as if they 
were good Catholics. It was not so with Elizabeth: the 
bishops who had changed so often were ashamed to change 
again; or were honestly penitent, and meant to persevere ; 
and so she had to construct a new Church, for the old one 
refused to submit, and of the new Church she was undoubtedly 
the supreme head, because law and practice were in her favour. 
The Protestant bishops acknowledged her, accepted their 
jurisdiction from her, and never for a moment dreamed that 
they had any power which she could not control. Her 
authority—like the authority of her successors—is founded 
on the statute: but it is sanctioned and accepted in the canons 
of the established religion, in the first of which it is ordained 
“that the archbishop of Canterbury, all bishops of this pro- 
vince, all deans, archdeacons, parsons, vicars, and all other 
ecclesiastical persons, shall faithfully keep and observe, and 
as much as in them lieth, shall cause to be observed and kept 
of others,” all the laws and statutes touching the royal supre- 
macy. ‘This canon is now suffering a harmless violence at the 
hands of those who are protesting against the recent decision 
of the Committee of the Privy Council. 

Henry VIII. and his advisers severed the local Church of 
England from the mother Church of Rome by prohibiting ap- 
peals to the Pope, and completed the schism by causing bishops 
to be consecrated without bulls. These bishops, consecrated by 
Cranmer, who, having obtained his own bulls, renounced the 
use of them, were simple heretics and schismatics, for whom 
there is neither defence nor excuse imaginable. They pos- 
sessed themselves fraudulently of supernatural powers, so long 
as the Pontifical was used, and committed an act of the most 
heinous and detestable sacrilege in the profanation of the 
sacrament of which they were the wicked and unworthy reci- 
pients. The theory on which this abomination of desolation 
was set up is revealed to us in the statute 24 Henry VIII. 
c.12,§1. It is there gravely asserted that “ England is 
an empire”? under ‘‘one supreme head and king,” who has a 
“body politic” of many men distinguished by the names of 
“ spirituality and temporality.” This head is also “ furnished ” 
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with “ plenary, whole, and entire power” and “ jurisdiction ” 
to give “ final determination to all manner of folk ”” within the 
kingdom “in all causes,” without appeal therefrom to any 
“foreign princes or potentates of the world.” By these 
“foreign princes or potentates”’ is meant the Pope, and the 
Pope only ; for nobody else exercised, or claimed to exercise, 
any jurisdiction in England, unless the lawyers of Henry VIII. 
meant also to refute the opinion of the old jurisconsults of 
Germany, that the emperor’s jurisdiction in civil matters was 
co-extensive with the Catholic Church. 

Further, the statute contemplates divers ‘ causes,” and 
comprehends them all—civil, ecclesiastical, and spiritual; but 
the “final determination” of every one of them belongs to 
the king, who, in the language of that day, is the fountain out 
of which all jurisdiction flows, whether it be ecclesiastical or 
secular.* Courts exist for the discussion and decision of 
causes, under the king, and the limits of their authority have 
been settled so that none of them shall encroach upon the 
jurisdiction of the others. Some causes are carried into the 
Exchequer Chamber, some into the Court of Common Pleas, 


3) 


some into the King’s Bench, and some into the Court of 
Chancery. There are also causes which are within the exclu- 
sive competence of the Court of Admiralty, and others of 
Courts Martial; and finally there are causes to be tried before 
judges ecclesiastical ; but in all these courts, and before all 
these judges, the disputed matter is always “within the 


a) 


kingdom” and within the jurisdiction of the king; so that 
the discontented litigant may always appeal to him either in 
Parliament or in the Privy Council. The king or queen is the 
supreme judge in the last resort; and the decision given is 
the end of controversy. The kingdom is a moral and spiritual 
unity governed and influenced by one head; and by the law 
no doubts can arise within it for which the king is not the 
adequate and the competent judge. 

The Catholic Church is simply caricatured, for the constitu- 
tion of England is the counterfeit of that of the Church—but 
with a notable difference. In England the so-called spiritual 
power is annexed” to the crown: in other words, religion 
is a function of the state, a department of the administration ; 
it is a form and not a power, a representation and not a 
reality ; because it has no independence, being simply that 
which the government chooses to make it. In Rome the 





* “ Omnis jurisdictio, et ecclesiastica et seecularis, ab eo [rege] tanquam ex 
jaa _— fonte derivatur.” Reform. Legum, de Off. Judic., p. 200, Ed. 
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temporal power is annexed to the spiritual; civil authority is 
elevated into a function of religion ; secular dominion has been 
sanctified, as marriage has been raised to the inexpressible 
dignity of a sacrament. In Rome the supernatural is supreme; 
in England, the natural: in the former the Pope is king; in 
the latter the king is Pope. 

In the Church, if a bishop’s title be questioned, he pro- 
duces his bulls, by which his consecration is authorized, or his 
faculties from the Sovereign Pontiff, who is the supreme head 
of the Church. The test of a bishop is his recognition by 
the Pope. So is it, with a difference, in the established re- 
ligion. No Protestant bishop can be made without the 
Queen’s consent. The test was applied in the year 1566, 
when Bonner had denied that Horne was lawful bishop of 
Winchester. In the ordinary course of law, that question 
would have been decided in the Court of Queen’s Bench ; 
but it was thought more prudent to end it in Parliament by a 
new statute.* The question was then decided upon the true 
principle: that is, the principle is true in the Church, though 
otherwise applied; and true in England, according to the 
new constitution. That principle is this: Elizabeth the Queen 
had succeeded to the throne of Henry VIII., according to the 
law, and, “being most justly and lawfully invested in the 
imperial crown of this realm,” and further, “ having in her 
majesty’s order and disposition” all the “ jurisdictions, 
powers, and authorities over the state ecclesiastical and 
temporal,”’ had “‘caused divers and sundry grave and well- 
learned men to be duly elected, made, and consecrated arch- 
bishops and bishops; ” it was therefore decreed that such 
bishops should be held for true and lawful bishops. Now, the 
reason of this decision is simply the Queen’s recognition : she, 
as supreme head of the Church of England, had appointed 
the bishops and commanded their ordination. Hence, schism 
in this country is non-communion with the sovereign. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the few Catholics left in Eng- 
land began to see the real nature of that supremacy which 
Henry had set up, and which certain bishops were not dis- 
inclined to continue under Philip and Mary. The bull of 8. 
Pius V. opened many eyes, and conformity with the es- 
tablished religion, then grown strong, was broken in upon. 
But among the most persevering enemies of the royal 
supremacy were certain Protestants, forerunners of the 
Puritans, men who could not be made to understand that 
civil power gave authority in matters of faith. The Anglican 
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religion was now on its defence in a double way: the Catholics 
awaking out of their trance, and the Puritans young and 
resolute, prepared for sedition and rebellion in the cause they 
had undertaken to defend. 

The Puritans, under many names, became strong, and the 
new bishops, of the race of Dr. Parker, were unable to 
answer their objections to the singular religion then set up. 
Most of the foreign Reformers were on their side; but as 
those foreigners were tyrants generally, they, too, had their 
rebels, and one of these was the physician Erastus, whose 
name has become popular as a term of reproach. This man, 
unable to endure that species of spiritual power which had 
been invented and exercised by the Reformers of Geneva, 
wrote a book to prove that there was no such thing as 
spiritual power at all, and that all power belonged to the 
State. Tell it to the Church,” according to Erastus, means 
“ay an information before the magistrate.”* The author died 
before he had printed his book, but his widow carefully pre- 
served the manuscript. The English bishops, tormented by 
the Calvinistic school, heard of this precious document, pur- 
chased it of the widow, and Archbishop Whitgift licensed 
Wolf, the queen’s printer, to print it. But the affair was 
delicate: the bishops had to pretend before the Catholics 
that they were bishops, and had valid orders at least—so 
they could not decently give their sanction to this detestable 
book of Erastus. The title-page therefore has, instead of 
London, Pesclavii, and for the name of Wolf, the real printer, 
ithas, apud Baocium Sultaceterum, 1589, which is said to 
be an anagram of Jacobus Castelvetrus,t the second husband 
of the widow of Erastus. 

When the bishops failed to reduce the Puritans to con- 
formity by parading the civil magistrate as the judge of 
controversies, they instituted a new school, of which Bancroft, 
Bishop of London, was, we believe, the first doctor. There 
now ensued much talk about the divine right of bishops, but 
there was never any explanation given of what was really 
meant by the phrase. The Government did not like the 
doctrine much, and prudent men refused to commit them- 
selves to it; nevertheless it had its use, and was serviceable, 
in divers ways, in the many controversies which abounded in 
the land. But, ordinarily, whenever an Anglican disputed 
with a Catholic, he borrowed his reasons from infidels; and 
when he had to confront the Dissenter, he took up tradition 





* Erast. Thes, 52, “Dic Ecclesiz, non aliud significare quam dic populi tui 
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and the authority of the Church, as if he had been a devont 
Catholic, and went regularly to Mass. 

It was towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth, when 
penal laws, rigorously executed, had consolidated the constitu- 
tion in Church and State, that a formal theory of the new 
religion was perfected for the use of men. This was the 
“ Ecclesiastical Polity” of Richard Hooker: a defence of the 
system, against the Puritan on the one hand, and against the 
Catholic on the other. Against the Puritan, when he stands 
alone, the argument is drawn from authority ; and against the 
Catholic, when he stands alone, it is drawn from the vague- 
ness of unbelief. The middle course is so difficult to keep 
where the two sides require a “ Yes” or a “No,” admitting 
of no compromise. . 

The royal supremacy is defended by Hooker against Catho- 
lics and Dissenters, by reference to the history of the Jews :— 

According to the pattern of which example the like power in causes 
ecclesiastical is, by the laws of this realm, annexed unto the crown.* 

Again :— 

In a word, our estate is according to the pattern of God’s own ancient 
elect people, which people was not, part of them the Commonwealth, and 
part of them the Church of God; but the self-same people, whole and 
entire, were both under one chief governor, on whose supreme authority they 
did all depend. + 


Now, to the Puritan this argument must have proved 
troublesome, but to the Catholic it means neither more nor 
less than that “the judicious Hooker” had renounced the 
Christian religion, or had taken leave of his senses. The 
Gallican de Marca did not like to measure Christian things by 
the rule of the ancient law,t it being clear to all within the 
Church that in the Hebrew synagogue and temple there could 
be none of that “spiritual” power which was first given to 
S. Peter. Hooker having made all he could of the synagogue, 
particularly against the Puritan, generally only against the 
Catholic, labours to answer the Catholic who rejected the 
supremacy of the king, in another fashion; and it must be 
confessed that nothing can be weaker than his reasoning. 

As for supreme power in ecclesiastical affairs, the Word of God doth no- 
where appoint that all kings should have it, neither that any should not have 
it ; for which cause it seemeth to stand altogether by human right, that unto 
Christian kings there is such dominion given. § 


* Eccles. Polity, b. viii., c. i., § 2. + Ibid, § 7. 

t De Concord. Sacerd. et Imper., lib. ii. c. 5, §6. “Non bene merentur 
de Romano Pontifice, neque de regibus Christianis, qui auctoritatem harum 
dignitatum in Ecclesia Christiana ex institutis Judaicis mutuantur.” 

§ Eccles, Polity, b. viii., ¢. ii, § 5. 
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Though Hooker is unable to find any reasonable grounds 
for the supremacy he maintains, he is perfectly satisfied as to 
its extent, and does not hesitate, in his laborious style, to 
defend the constitution in Church and State. He theorized 
on the facts before him, and as at that time Church and State 
were, in the contemplation of the law, coextensive, so he re- 
gards both these terms—Church and State—as a description 
of one and the same subject in two aspects: Church as to 
religion, State as to political affairs. Hooker did not evolve 
all the consequences of his theory, but he laid down the 
principles which were subsequently elaborated by Hobbes of 
Malmesbury, who was not deterred by many considerations 
which must have pressed on the mind of his predecessor. 
Hobbes, too, approves of the argument drawn from the 
ancient law, and, after reciting the consecration of the Temple 
by Solomon, adds,“ whereby it appears, he had not only the right 
of ecclesiastical government, but also of exercising ecclesiastical 
functions.” This author is of opinion that “every Christian 
sovereign has authority, not only to preach, which perhaps no 
man will deny,”—herein he differs from Queen Hlizabeth— 
“but also to baptize and to administer the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, and to consecrate both temples and pastors to 
God’s service, which most men deny.” But here is the 
doctrine put forth in a clear and compendious form :— 


Seeing, then, in every Christian commonwealth, the civil sovereign is the 
supreme pastor, to whose charge the whole flock of his subjects is committed, 
and consequently that it is by his authority that all other pastors are made, 
and have power to teach, and perform all other pastoral offices ; it followeth, 
also, that it is from the civil sovereign that all other pastors derive their 
rights of teaching, preaching, and other functions pertaining to that office, 
and that they are but his ministers, in the same manner as the magistrates 
of towns, judges in courts of justice, and commanders of armies are all but 
ministers of him that is the magistrate of the whole commonwealth, judge 
of all causes, and commander of the whole militia, which is always the civil 
sovereign. And the reason hereof is, not because they that teach, but be- 
cause they that are to learn are his subjects.* 


In another place he says, “ It is the civil sovereign that is to 
appoint judges and interpreters of the Canonical Scriptures, 
for it is he that maketh them laws.’’ With him, too, “a 
church and a commonwealth of Christian people are the same 
thing: ’+ agreeing with Hooker, but, above all, with 
Henry VIII. and his parliament, who mastered and taught 
this theory before either of them. 





* Leviathan, pt. iii, c. xlii., p. 539. London, 1839, + Ibid, p. 547, 
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It is quite clear that the “judicious Hooker” and the 
*‘ infidel Hobbes ” drew their doctrines from a common 
source—the constitution of England fashioned by the Re- 
formers. The acts of Parliament and the practice of the 
lawyers agree in reducing, so far as they can, the whole sum 
of Christian religion—that is, all of it that they think obliga- 
tory—within the domains of the civil jurisprudence. When a 
litigant failed in the Courts of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to obtain such sentence as he desired, he did not bow to the 
authority of that personage, or to the learning of his judges; 
for he appealed “to our sovereign lord, the king, and to the 
Court of Chancery, and to the same our lord the king in his 
Court of Chancery,’”’* against the decision of what he regarded 
as the spiritual judge. The archbishop of the province was 
not the supreme authority at any time in England; for, 
as before Henry VIII. was king, people appealed to the 
Sovereign Pontiff in due course of law, so now they-appealed 
from the Protestant archbishop, not, of course, to the Pope, 
but to the head of the State, who is also the head of the 
national Church, and the legal fount of its jurisdiction. 

The custom was for many years to issue a commission out 
of Chancery to certain common-law judges and advocates 
practising in the Court of Arches, to hear and determine the 
appeal. These were called delegates: that is, they were 
judges delegated by the Crown to exercise the supreme juris- 
diction vested in it by statute. Even if the Lord Chancellor 
had appointed bishops—which of late years he never did— 
as delegates, it would have in nothing altered the character of 
the court, which was the court of the king for the final solution 
of spiritual doubts in England. This arrangement was changed 
by Parliament some thirty years ago, when, in the reign of 
William IV.,+ the new court called that of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council was. made a permanent court of 
appeal for ecclesiastical questions: such as could be raised 
within the national establishment. Since the 1st of February, 
1833, that court is the supreme tribunal of the English religion. 
The sovereign hears appeals from the bishops in the Privy 
Council, and not through the instrumentality of delegates 
appointed for each cause. The jurisprudence is therefore more 
settled, and people may probably have more confidence in a 
permanent court than they had in men whom the Chancellor 
chose at his will. Be this as it may, this is now the status 
of the royal supremacy: it is complete as regards the Esta- 
blishment, and the exercise of it is within the control of Parlia- 
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ment. The judges who determine in the last resort need not 
be all of them members of the Establishment, even in name ; 
and a decision has been given by that tribunal, the practical 
effect of which is that they, any more than others of the 
Queen’s subjects, need not even be baptized. The law of 
the Church, as it is called, is the law of the land, and nothing 
more: what that law forbids the national clergy must abstain 
from; and what that law commands they must perform; 
where the law is silent, there they have liberty. Accordingly, 
the open questions in theology are simply those which have 
not been closed by Act of Parliament, which is the supreme 
court for determining what is, or is not, heresy, because the 
consent of that body is necessary by law to such a deter- 
mination. 

In other words, religion is in England a department of law : 
it ranks with equity or admiralty cases. There have been 
lawyers who made it their special study, as others study com- 
mon law, or commercial law, or the law of contracts, or that 
of buyers and sellers, or of tithes, or of peerage cases. It is 
within the competence of the Quecn’s judges, and if there be 
any religious question which none of the judges will undertake 
to settle, that question will be an open question, and a man 
may take what view he likes of it without censure. The 
definition of it is not necessary to, and forms no part of, the 
English religion as by law established. 

The supremacy as it exists at this day is not what it was 
when Henry VIII. assumed it, because Parliament has dimin- 
ished the matter to which it is extended. In the beginning 
the State undertook to “repress... . all such errors, 
heresies, . . . . whatsoever they be, which by any manner 
[of] spiritual authority or jurisdiction ought or may be 
lawfully. ... repressed .... most to the pleasure of 
Almighty God.” * Henry VIII. acknowledged no limits to 
his power, and Parliament, when it assigned certain limits to 
that power, went then no further than the existing law. But 
under Queen Elizabeth it went further, and enacted that its 
own consent must be had before any new heresies could be 
branded as such and punished. And since that day the juris- 
diction of the Crown in spiritual matters has been confined 
within the statute law, and is insufficient for the condemnation 
of any heresy which may arise, without an act of Parliament 
to enable it to do so. Certain old heresies remain unlawful 
still, and probably will remain so for some time; but it is 
perfectly certain that the judges cannot visit with censure any 
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heretic who may improve upon the opinions of those who 
lived before the Reformation. 

The supreme court of appeal has laid down this principle 
in the clearest manner ; and there is no better evidence of the 
extent of a court’s jurisdiction other than the declaration of 
that court when its jurisdiction is invoked or challenged. Thus 
in the Gorham case it was laid down by the judges on appeal, 
that— 


This court has no jurisdiction or authority to settle matters of faith, or to 
determine what ought to be, in any particular, the doctrine of the Church of 
England. Its duty extends only to the consideration of that which is by 
law established to be the doctrine of the Church of England, upon the true 
and legal construction of her articles and formularies. 


The court has subsequently ratified this principle by the 
adoption of the words in which it is conveyed, when it gave 
sentence, in February last, in favour of the appellants Dr. 
Williams and Mr. Wilson. The doctrines of the Established 
Church are settled by Act of Parliament ; and whatever is out- 
side the statutes is not the doctrine of that Church: a doctrine 
may be true, and even necessary to salvation, but it is not 
penal to deny it; and it may be contradicted with impunity, 
provided that no statute protect it. Many people will be 
shocked when they learn this, because they have often heard 
it said that Christianity is part and parcel of the law of the 
land, but it is nevertheless the truth ; for the highest court in 
the realm, from which there is no appeal, has deliberately 
assumed it as the ground of all decisions it may give in 
matters of religion. “On matters on which the Church has 
prescribed no rule,””—that is, matters not touched upon in the 
*¢ Articles and Formularies””—there is so far freedom of opinion 
that they may be discussed without penal consequences. 
Nothing can be more clear than this declaration of the court 
of appeal; and the inference therefore is that there may be 
necessary and important doctrines which no minister of the 
national religion is bound to teach, or which he is bound to 
respect, or which he may not publicly preach against. 

he principle, then, upon which this doctrine rests is none 
other than the conclusion at which Hobbes arrived; and which 
he expressed in these terms :— 


The Scripture of the New Testament is there only law where the law- 
ful civil power hath made it so.* 


Thus the established religion, according to the judges in the 





* Leviathan, pt. iii, ¢. xlii, p. 520, London, 1839, ° 
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highest court, is not Christianity as a whole, even in the sense 
of those who profess it; they have adopted, as they think, 
certain portions of the revelation of God, and have incor- 
porated them into the law, and as parts of the law they are 
obligatory upon the ministers of the national Church; but all 
that part of the Christian doctrines not so incorporated is of 
no obligation ; that is, the courts of law will not only not en- 
force them, but will even maintain and protect those who deny 
them. 

The Queen is by custom styled ‘“ Defender of the Faith,” 
but the legal meaning of those words has been changed since 
Henry VIII., in the thirty-fifth year of his reign, a.p. 1544, 
having forfeited his claim to it as a Papal grant, annexed it 
to the imperial crown. Now the Queen renounces the title, at 
least her judges renounce it for her, so far as it means anything. 
The judges say, and repeat, “This court [of appeal] has no 
jurisdiction or authority to settle matters of faith.’ They do 
not pretend to give a sentence in conformity with truth, but 
with statute law; and a sentence notoriously at variance with 
the plainest precepts of revealed religion would be a valid and 
legal sentence, which the police, and if need be, a regiment 
of dragoons, might be called in to enforce. 

It is now perfectly certain—indeed it always has been— 
that the established religion is not the Christian faith other 
than in name. The judges of the supreme court of appeal in 
ecclesiastical causes renounce all jurisdiction in matters of 
faith: they do not pretend to know anything of religion or 
theology ; they shrink from contemplating them; and if aman 
were brought before them for teaching the final salvation of 
the devil in a state of obstinate impenitence, they would release 
him from all further observance of justice because the con- 
trary of that opinion is nowhere to be found within the statutes 
of the realm: such a man might be a privy councillor and a 
bishop of the national Church. 

The Anglican ministers are not bound to teach the faith, 
they are not bound to hold it, and they may deny it, because 
the supreme court has no knowledge of it, nor jurisdiction re- 
lating to it. Some thirty years ago there was a good deal of 
noise made about “reserve in communicating religious know- 
ledge,’ and many a man screamed with a frantic energy that 
the “ministers of the Gospel”? were bound to declare “the 
whole counsel of God.” Well, it seems they are not: the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decides that they are 
not; more than that, it has decided that they may suppress it 
and falsify it, if they like to do so. If it be their pleasure to 
preach heresies they may do so; they shall be protected in 
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their benefices in order to do so; provided always they do 
not contradict an Act of Parliament, in other words, the Act 
of Uniformity passed in the reign of Charles IT. 

Here we have a clear proof of the fact that the Catholic 
faith slipped out of the grasp of the State when Elizabeth 
became Queen. Henry VIII. laid his hands on the Church ; 
Edward VI. had not wholly destroyed it when he died: the 
bishops and priests who conformed to his will, and used the 
new rites of man’s devising, were sacred persons, upon whom 
the holy oil had flowed, and to whom supernatural powers had 
been once given. But it was not so with Elizabeth, notwith- 
standing her hypocrisy: the Bishop of Carlisle consented to 
crown her, in violation of the rights of some other prelate ; and 
she swore to protect the liberties of the Church, for she was 
crowned with Catholic rites, like a Catholic queen, according 
to the Roman Pontifical. This was all that was done. The 
Catholic bishops were displaced, apostates and heretics usurped 
their dignities, but no Catholic bishop submitted to the supre- 
macy of Elizabeth. She founded a new religion, and instituted 
a new Church ; the ancient faith was proscribed, and the pro- 
fession of it was made penal. 

The English Protestants, now masters of the State, pretended 
to teach the religion of Christ more truly than the Catholic 
Church, and to teach the whole of it. It is admitted by all 
that they made great changes—that they rejected sacraments, 
mutilated the sacred writings, and remodelled the Divine 
revelation to suit State necessities ; but, for all this, they did 
not hesitate to maintain that they taught and held the true 
faith of Christ. This is now proved to be an imposture: for 
we have the deliberate declaration of the Supreme Court that 
the national religion has nothing to do with faith. The three 

relates of Canterbury, York, and London, accept and concur 
in the portentous declaration: ‘This court has no jurisdiction 
to settle matters of faith.” But the powers of the court extend 
to all matters of the national religion, and no minister of that 
religion may contradict it with impunity; yet is it lawful for 
him to contradict the faith as such, provided he does not 
meddle with matters settled by statute. It is clear, then, by 
the confession of the supreme judges, that the national religion 
and the faith of Christ are not one and the same thing. 

The national doctrines have been settled once for all; they 
cannot be “amended;” though the sovereign claimed power 
to do so in the reign of Henry VIII.; and yet there is no 
pretence of infallibility. Hence it follows that the doctrines 
may be false, and that they cannot be “amended.” The 
national religion is not true; it need not be true upon the 
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principles of those who profess it; and a Parliament composed 
in part of unbelievers and Jews is the only tribunal which can 
effectually correct the errors it may involve. It is not within 
the competence of the highest court in the kingdom, though 
constituted specially for spiritual and ecclesiastical purposes, 
to “settle matters of faith,” or even to tell its suitors ‘ what 
ought to be the doctrines of the Church of England.” That 
Church, so far as the court is concerned, may teach damnable 
errors, may teach pollution of the worst kind; and, if so, it 
must continue so to teach ; it is not the business of the court 
to make things straight, but to see that the law is kept; and 
it does not care in the slightest degree whether that law be 
good or evil. 

If the “Church of England” teaches, as a matter of fact, 
a single article of the faith, that is an accident: it is no part 
of its business to do so. On the other hand, it may teach 
nothing of the kind. It may be, as the judges say, that “ there 
may be matters of religious belief on which the requisition of 
the Church [of England] may be less than Scripture may seem 
to warrant.” Thus, according to the highest authority of the 
Anglican community, it is possible that the ministers of it 
are not bound to teach fundamental verities without which 
salvation is impossible. A member, therefore, of the Esta- 
blishment who should, with the utmost sincerity, set himself to 
ascertain what his religion means, may even, upon the prin- 
ciples which he holds, fail to discover that which it is absolutely 
necessary he should find: his Church does not speak the whole 
truth; it is silent where it ought to have spoken, and keeps 
back from those who belong to it what God has spoken to all. 
This is the real state of the case, according to the declaration 
of the supreme tribunal which regulates the national religion. 
The Established Church does not, upon its own principles, teach 
the faith. 

To those outside that community, this is no novel informa- 
tion: it has long been known that the Establishment is a 
religious system inconsistent and incomplete; but it was 
hardly to be expected that we should hear from the mouths of 
the judges sitting in the highest court, that the tribunals of a 
religion which sets itself up as the most pure in the world, 
should be without jurisdiction to settle matters of faith ;—in 
other words, the faith, as such, is a subject beyond its pro- 
vince, and there are no means accessible to the members of 
the Establishment, within that Establishment, by which they 
can tell what the faith is. Its ministers may preach lies, may 
deny the faith, and teach all imaginable errors, if so it please 
them ; and there is no judge to correct their excesses, or even 
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to tell the people whether they commit excesses or not. We 
repeat, then, the Christian faith, as such, is not held by the 
Established Church ; for that community is, according to the 
declaration of its highest court, not bound to hold or teach 
matters of faith. 

It may be urged, in reply, perhaps, that “the Articles and 
formularies ” derive none of their binding force from the 
secular courts which interpret them, and that they proceed 
from a higher original—from “the Church.” But there-is no 
recognition of that higher original anywhere to be found: the 
courts repudiate it; and, what is more to the purpose, the 
very men who adopted, as well as the men who devised, the 
Articles, never imagined that they could give them any weight. 
These men, better informed when they signed the Thirty-nine 
Articles in February, 1563, made a protestation of their own 
spiritual and civil impotence: they subscribed that document, 
and put it forth as a humble petition to the supreme authority 
that it might be made binding upon them.* The “ formu- 
laries’?— by which, we presume, the Book of Common 
Prayer is meant—are not the work of any other person than 
the civil legislature ; for even in the 80th of the Canons of 
1603, that book is referred to as “lately explained in some few 
points, by his Majesty’s authority :” in other words, by King 
James I., who proved his supremacy by making corrections 
in the public offices of the religion he professed, the moment 
he crossed the border and became the holder of the crown to 
which that supremacy was annexed. 

Certain members of the National Establishment cling to it 
still, because, as they think, its ministers are priests, and 
administer at least two of the sacraments which our Lord 
had instituted for the salvation of men. Let it be admitted 
for a moment, but only by way of supposition, that there are. 
priests, and bishops, and sacraments—two only—accessible to 
the members of the national community: it will make nothing 
for them. These priests and bishops have sold themselves to 
the secular power; they have betrayed their trust, and there 
is no security against deception. They have ceased to teach 
truth, as such ; they are not bound to teach the truth at all. 
“ Matters of faith” they have nothing to do with; and it is 
no part of their duty to teach them. They have thus aban- 
doned the priestly function, and have abjured that knowledge 











* “Tsta subscriptio facta est ab omnibus sub hac protestatione, quod nihil 
statuunt in prejudicium cujusque senatus consulti, sed tantum sup- 
plicem libellum petitiones suas continentem humiliter offerunt.”— Wilkins, 
Concil, iv. p. 238, 
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the guardianship of which is committed to priests :—labia 
sacerdotis custodient scientiam. 

Two most serious doctrines were admitted, in the court 
appealed from, to be doctrines binding on the conscience of 
the ministers of the national religion; and the promoters of 
the litigation in the court below did not dream that the sen- 
tence of Dr. Lushington could be reversed on those points, 
when it came to be reviewed by the supreme judges sitting in 
the court of final appeal. We borrow the words of Mgr. 
Manning in his short but impressive Letter to an Anglican 
Friend * :— 


After full hearing, the sentence given was a reversal of the judgment of 
the court below ; or, in other words, a declaration that to deny the inspiration 
of any portion of the Old and New Testament, so long as no entire book is 
thereby erased from the Canon, and to deny the eternity of punishment to 
the wicked,f is not at variance with the articles or formularies of the Church 
of England.—P, 19. 


Thus the decision in itself is a very grave thing, no doubt, 
in one sense; but only till men realize that the judges were 
incompetent upon their own showing. They were not judges of 
doctrine, but of common and statute law, and had no sort of 
authority whatever to determine the questions put before them ; 
neither did they—in fact, they determined nothing more than 
this: that there is no law, common or statute, which requires 
any man to hold any opinion either way on controverted 
matter. The truth or falsehood of the incriminated proposi- 
tions remains untouched, because the judges had no jurisdiction 
in the case. 

The decisions of the Privy Council —whether right or 
wrong—are in themselves an element of no value in the 
appreciation which men ought to make of the national 
religion. The subject-matter really to be considered is the 
fact of the existence of that tribunal, and its own account of 
itself. The court is the highest spiritual court to which 
Anglicans have access, as Anglicans; from it they derive the 
knowledge of their duties, and the solution of their doubts: 
it is from it they learn whether certain propositions may be 
maintained ; but they cannot learn whether they are true or 
false—for the court cannot answer that question. If an 





* The Crown in Council on the Essays and Reviews : a Letter to an Anglican 
Friend, By Henry Edward Manning, D.D. London: Longman. 1864. 

+ This doctrine was taught in England about five hundred years ago, and 
was condemned in 1368 by Simon Langham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
sitting at Lambeth. It was expressed in these words :—‘ Quod omnes homines 
damnati in inferno sunt reparabiles et beatificabiles.” 
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Anglican wishes to learn whether Baptism has, in a given 
case, been validly administered, he cannot obtain any informa- 
tion; though if he wishes to know whether the administration 
was legal, according to Act of Parliament, the court will en- 
lighten him: but it knows nothing of the Divine law of which 
the sacrament of Baptism is a part. 

It is taken for granted by this’ court, and ostentatiously 
proclaimed by it, when it discusses the extent of its jurisdic- 
tion, that the law it administers to the national clergy is not 
the law of God—of that it knows nothing, and apparently 
cares nothing: its business is to regulate the preaching and 
writing of certain gentlemen according to the will of the 
nation, as that will is expressed in the statutes of the realm. 
It recognises neither church, nor sacraments, nor doctrines 
which it is bound to respect, and its religion has no higher 
sanctions and no more awful sources than has a turnpike or a 
railway act. It is useless to allege canons or texts of Scrip- 
ture, however plain, in the highest court of this kingdom— 
though specially constituted for ecclesiastical and spiritual 
causes—because they have no authority except that which 
may be given them by Parliament. To discuss the truth or 
falsehood of a sentence given under these conditions is an 
absurdity; because the judges do not pretend to ascertain 
truth: revealed verities are not subjects upon which they 
exercise their learning. In short, it is now ascertained, be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, by the confession, twice made, 
of the supreme court of the national religion, that the “ faith 
of Christ ” is absolutely banished out of the legal system of 
the land, and that the national clergy is not bound to hold or 
teach it, as such. 











Art. II.—VENN’S LIFE & LABOURS OF S. FRANCIS 
XAVIER. 


The Missionary Life and Labours of S. Francis Xavier, taken from his own 
Correspondence, with a Sketch of the General Results of Roman 
Catholic Missions among the Heathen. By Henry VEnN, B.D., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, Honorary Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society. Longman. 1862. 


WERE it not for certain qualities which provoke no light 
sentence of moral condemnation, Mr. Venn’s book would 
be highly amusing to any reader possessed already of a mode- 
rate knowledge of the subjects of which it treats. There is 
an artless and unconscious simplicity about its blunders and 
absurdities that reminds us of some of thoge delightful 
descriptions of the manners and customs of a strange country, 
which visitors for a few weeks occasionally publish for the 
edification of their friends. Mr. Venn has been on a tour of 
inspection. He has been travelling in a country to him entirely 
foreign, whose manners and customs and characteristics are 
certainly not such as those with which he has been familiar. 
He has set out, as a zealous Secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society should do, to explore the newly-discovered 
region of ‘ Romish” missions. Perhaps there are many 
members of that Society who have never heard of such things, 
and who believe that their own missions stand alone in the 
world as instances of the evangelizing spirit bequeathed to the 
Church by the Apostles. To such readers as these, Mr. Venn’s 
book will come like the letters of a traveller to his friends at 
home ; for he not only professes to sketch the life and labours 
of §. Francis Xavier, but he throws in, out of the abundance 
of his information, a general account of the extent—and, we 
need not add, failure—of ‘“ Romish” missions to the heathen. 
This general account is, indeed, drawn from authors, such as 
Mosheim and Geddes, not generally allowed to be remarkably 
veracious ; but the result must of course be at once instructive 
and consoling to the supporters of the Church Missionary 
Society. It is true, their own missions do not seem to produce 
much effect on the heathen: the few nominal converts they 
make are apt to end by decamping with the missionary’s silver 
spoons, or at all events by relapsing into the idolatry from 
which they have been rescued, as soon as the tangible motives 
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for their conversion cease to exist. But, anyhow, Romish 
missions are all failures, and Protestant missionaries can do 
something towards making them so. Then, the lives of these 
last worthies are often not very edifying; they give—as Mr. 
Venn, no doubt, knows—a good deal of trouble to the manag- 
ing authorities at, home, and we occasionally hear scandalous 
stories of their taking to trade and other lucrative employ- 
ments, or of acquiring from the simple natives, whom they are 
sent to enlighten, large tracts of land for the benefit of their 
own children. No matter,—the war can be carried into the 
enemy’s country on this point also. The ‘ Romanists” have 
a great model missionary—indeed, according to them, a Saint 
—who worked miracles, raised the dead, and had the gift of 
tongues like the Apostles : but now Mr. Venn has demolished 
this hero, and shown him—unot exactly to have been fond of 
money, or to have acquired property for his own family, or to 
have given way to any other pardonable weakness of that sort, 
but—at least to have had his failings and his failures, and, by 
his own confession, to have been devoid of those marvellous 
gifts, which, if they had been truly his, would be so difficult 
an argument to deal with for the defenders of Protestant 
doctrine and the supporters of Protestant missions. So we 
may well imagine that Mr. Venn’s venturesome investigations 
upon the subject of ‘ Romish” Missions, and his apparently 
veracious account, “ from the most authentic sources,” of the 
life and character of 8. Francis, must have been received with 
no slight flutter of satisfaction by the circles to which they 
were more immediately addressed. Mr. Venn is not the only 
writer of our day, on the Protestant side of the question, who 
has found his account in contributing to satisfy the somewhat 
ignoble tastes which are indicated by the demand for contro- 
versial literature of this stamp. 

However, we have somewhat anticipated our history of Mr. 
Venn’s inquiries. His preface informs us that he could not 
satisfy himself by any of the existing Histories of Catholic 
Missions. He is, we think, somewhat fastidious, for Witt- 
mann, Henrion, and others have given either general histories, 
or accounts of particular missions, and the great collection of 
the Lettres Hdifiantes is a storehouse of information as to 
details. But what Mr. Venn wanted was biographies of indi- 
vidual missionaries. ‘Wherever I inquired,” he tells us, 
“the life of Xavier was presented to me, and no other works 
of the class could be named.” The question is, of whom did 
he make his inquiries? ‘I searched public libraries and 
booksellers’ shops without success.” Were the libraries and 
booksellers’ shops Protestant or Catholic? And what did 
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Mr. Venn ask for? One of the publications on the Colenso 
controversy represents Lord Dundreary as sending to all the 
shops in Belgravia for a copy of the ‘‘ Pentateuch,” we need 
not say, with about as much success as Mr. Venn in his search 
for the life of a “Catholic Missionary.” Booksellers’ apprentices 
do not generally know more than the names of the works they 
sell. We have heard of a shopman being considerably be- 
wildered by a demand for a copy of “ the Scriptures.” 


I made inquiries personally at the head-quarters of Romish missionaries 
in France—-namely, the Institute of the Faith at Lyons, but was assured 
that the life of Xavier was the only biography of any authority. The same 
answer was returned to a friend who made the inquiry at the College of the 
Propaganda at Rome ; and my friend was further informed that it was con- 
trary to the principles of the Romish Church to permit the wnauthorized pub- 
lication of the personal history of its missionaries.—Pref. p. ii. 


We pass over the question as to who the officials were who 
got rid of Mr. Venn and his friend in the manner that he 
relates. If these gentlemen had asked any well-informed 
Catholic of their acquaintance, without travelling as far as 
Lyons or Rome, they might have obtained a list of biographies 
of Catholic Missionaries quite long enough to satisfy them. 
We are about to save ourselves the trouble of giving such a 
list by recommending a single work to Mr. Venn’s careful 
perusal. Has he ever heard of Marshall’s Christian Missions ? 
That work will more than satisfy the inquisitive secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society. We do not ask him to accept 
it as an authority ; for it has yet to establish itself as such. 
But it deserves Mr. Venn’s serious attention: more especially 
as it will assist him to draw a contrast, on the authority of his 
own co-religionists, between Catholic missionaries and the 
emissaries of Protestant societies. 

Having been induced, in the way that we have mentioned, 
to devote his attention to the life, and afterwards to the letters, 
of S. Francis Xavier, Mr. Venn, as respects the class of 
religionists to which he seems to belong, was certainly in the 
position of the traveller in an unknown country, who has much 
that is new to tell to his friends at home. Here, however, he 
makes his first mistake. If he would but have related what 
he had found, his book would at least have been useful, though 
it never could have been brilliant. S. Francis Xavier’s letters, 
which have preserved their freshness and beauty in spite of 
the stilted and over-Ciceronian Latin to which they were unfor- 
tunately consigned in the seventeenth century, would not have 
lost all their charm and, certainly, not all their instructiveness, 
even in that limpid English in which the correspondence of the 
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Church Missionary Society is carried on. If Mr. Venn would 
have translated them as they stand, we should have been his 
debtors for a boon which, we are sorry to say, English Catho- 
lics ought long ago to have conferred upon themselves ; and his 
own friends would have had the very best possible opportunity 
of judging for themselves as to the character of the Apostle 
of the Indies. But Mr. Venn was too much of a philosopher 
to do this. He must needs edit and explain S. Francis. He 
would give some extracts from the letters, but they could not 
be trusted by themselves. He must analyze the thoughts of 
Xavier, and assign motives to his actions; he must sit in 
judgment on his defects, and bestow a patronizing approbation 
upon his virtues. The career of the Saint must be arranged, 
and his character, as it were, cut into slices, part to serve as a 
warning as to what is to be avoided, part—with a few gentle 
modifications from the experienced hand of Mr. Venn—to be 
useful as an example which even the missionaries of a Protes- 
tant society may find it worth while to imitate. But this is 
not all. Our author is, unhappily, not only a theorist, he 
is a theorist full of prejudice. His controversial bias over- 
powers his candour. He does not approach the study of a 
**Romish ” saint and missionary with indifference: he handles 
his materials with suspicion, dislike, and fear. The Protes- 
tant spirit within him writhes and howls before the presence 
of 8. Francis: but Mr. Venn must do its bidding, and he 
betakes himself to his task with a fury which shows how little 
he is his own master. He makes short work, of course, of the 
miracles and the supernatural gifts that have been attributed 
to Xavier. Then he attacks the received opinion as to his 
success as a missionary, and the multitude of the conversions 
brought about by his means. Having thus divested his sub- 
ject, as we may say, of its external magnificence, and brought 
S. Francis down to the level of an ordinary labourer in the 
ee nana of Christianity, he proceeds to carry on his attack 

y pulling his personal character to pieces. It is true that 
here his hand falters ; he now and then crouches to and fawns 
on the majestic figure that he is endeavouring to demolish, and 
his better nature refuses to be altogether enslaved to the 
behests of sectarian bigotry. ‘Then again he carps, and finds 
fault, and insinuates unworthy motives : he blames what he con- 
siders the arrogance of a Saint the very foundation of whose 
character was humility and charity, and the inconstancy of one 
whose whole career, from Montmartre to San Chan, was one 
consistent course of the most heroic perseverance. We shall 
have to draw attention to some few instances, out of a great 
many, of his ludicrous and blundering criticisms, But, after 
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all, his picture will hardly satisfy even a reflecting and candid 
Protestant. The character of 8. Francis Xavier, as he is 
represented by his Catholic biographers, is one that any 
thoughtful Christian can recognize. Noble and glorious as it 
is, its lineaments are such as have not rarely been seen among 
the heroic children of the household of faith. There is a 
grandeur about it which raises it above the common level, but 
there is nothing in it which is unreal, inconsistent, or exag- 
gerated. It fits into his work, and explains his career. It is 
but a partial repetition and reflection, an earthly and faint 
copy, of the divine original, to which all the Saints, in the 
infinite variety of their marvellous beauty, are conformed. 
What wonder, then, if, according to the Master’s promise, His 
own power and influence and fruitfulness in holy works were 
communicated, in a measure, to the servant who followed so 
close in the Master’s footsteps? But take the character of 
S. Francis as it has been drawn by his Protestant assailant : 
it is at once distorted and disfigured, a monstrous and unin- 
telligible compound; and there is nothing in it that corre- 
sponds to or accounts for the work that he accomplished, and 
the power that he confessedly wielded over the hearts of 
hundreds of thousands of his fellow-creatures. 

If any one wishes to learn how to find fault with everything, 
whatever it may be, we recommend him to study Mr. Venn. 
His pages are a perpetual illustration of the Gospel saying about 
the children sitting in the market-place. We shall content 
ourselves with a few specimens that exemplify a not very un- 
common feature in Protestant criticism on Catholic things and 
persons. It is not long since that a Protestant preacher in one 
of our great manufacturing towns quoted, in a sermon against 
the practice of confession, the words “Who can forgive sins but 
God alone ?” as having been used by our Blessed Lord with 
reference to the subject in question. The preacher’s own 
sympathies, of course, were entirely in keeping with the words 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. It is not often that so gross a 
mistake is made, but it is not unfrequent to find that those 
things which are most unacceptable to Protestant minds in 
the lives of Catholic Saints, or the practices or doctrines of the 
Church which they attack with the greatest animosity, are 
just those on which the example or teaching of our Lord and 
of the Apostles has been most explicit. To Catholic eyes, 
certainly, the texts about the Real Presence, or the Supremacy 
of 8. Peter, or the Power of the Keys, or again, about the 
excellence of virginity, the indissolubility of marriage, or the 
eternity of punishment, seem to be among the most clear and 
unmistakable passages in those Scriptures by which Pro- 
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testants profess to be exclusively guided. Without entering 
further into the general subject, we may congratulate Mr, 
Venn upon having frequently, in his criticisms upon §, 
Francis Xavier, run his head with remarkable adroitness 
against some saying of our Blessed Lord, or some plain rule 
of action followed by 8S. Paul. Thus, we have not got far in 
his volume before we come to the well-known incident of the 
refusal of 8. Francis to visit his relations, when he passed 
within a few miles of the Castle of Xavier, on his way to Por- 
tugal, whence he was to sail for the Indies.* This displeases 
Mr. Venn, and he thinks it would have been more heroic to 
go and see these relations. But he has forgotten that our Lord 
actually enjoined conduct of the kind on those who were called 
to Apostolical service, and that §. Francis, on the way to 
evangelize a new world, was exactly in the position of those to 
whom that injunction was given. Mr. Venn’s strictures really 
fall on Him, Who said, ‘‘ Let the dead bury their dead,” 
and Who would not allow one whom He had called to 
preach the Gospel, to go and bid adieu to his friends at home. 
They who act on these words of our Blessed Lord—which must 
have been recorded that they might be acted on—do not show 
any want of tenderness to the parents and relatives of whom 
they decline to take a last farewell: rather they show the 
greatness of their love by not trusting themselves to a trial 
which could not be formidable if their love were not so great. 
Again, more than once he charges 8. Francis with inconstancy, 
because he did not fix himself in one particular spot, but 
pressed on, ever further and further, to fresh fields of labour 
and self-sacrifice. Yet it is just this that characterizes the 
career of an Apostle, and distinguishes him from the ordinary 
missionary, sent to work in a defined and restricted sphere of 
action. §. Francis writes from Amboyna, that he has gone 
thither as soon as he saw that his labours were no longer 
needed in India. Mr. Venn cries out at this, and accuses him 
of having been, in reality, disappointed in all his hopes in 
India, and so driven to a change of scene to hide his failure. 
Then again, Xavier cannot get to Macazar, and so he sails for 





* We must here give an instance of a trick that, we are sorry to say, has 
been acquired by Mr. Venn, and from which very few of his pages are 
entirely free. He seldom tells a story fairly, or quotes an author without 
some perversion of what he says. In this case he writes, “the biographers 
state that the cavalcade passed near the Castle of Xavier, where Xavier's 
aged mother was lying at the point of death” (p. 13). The biographers only 
say that Xavier’s mother was old, or that she was still alive. The “ point of 
death ”—with all the ideas suggested as to a son who would not visit a parent 
on her deathbed—is Mr. Venn’s addition to the story. 
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the Moluccas. “ Another proof,” says Mr. Venn, “of the 
inconstancy that marks the career of Francis Xavier.” He 
cannot go to one place, and so he goes to another, instead of 
remaining idle! Again, from the Moluccas, 8. Francis went, 
at the risk of his life, and contrary to the most earnest 
entreaties of his friends, to some islands called the Islands of 
the Moor, whose inhabitants were exceedingly savage, and 
famous for their skill in poisoning. It is of this expedition 
that 8. Francis is writing, when he describes the strength 
given by God under circumstances of extreme danger, to 
enable those who expose themselves in such a manner for His 
sake, to understand the Gospel maxim, “ He that will save 
his life shall lose it, and he that will lose his life for My sake 
shall find it.” Mr. Venn, always captious, remarks :— 


After such pious and magnanimous resolutions, we might expect to hear 
that Xavier fixed his abode amongst those neglected savages. We might be 
prepared to read of his labours among the people in letters written in the 
vivid style in which he described his labours among the Comorin Christians, 
But his good resolutions were fulfilled by a transient visit to the islands. 
His stay there was only three months, 


—during which, as the biographies tell us, he not only con- 
verted great multitudes of the inhabitants of the towns, but 
penetrated into the most inaccessible wilds of the islands, to 
convert and tame the ferocious savages they contained. His 
life was often in imminent danger, and on one occasion saved 
only by a miracle. But because he had to return towards 
India on matters of great moment, Mr. Venn is not satisfied. 
Did he ever read the Acts of the Apostles, or the Epistles of 
S. Paul? How often did he “fix his stay” for more than 
three months in any but the greatest cities? ‘‘ But now, 
having no more place in these countries, and having a great 
desire these many years past to come to you, when I shall 
begin to take my journey into Spain, I hope, that, as I pass, 
I shall see you,” writes the Apostle to the Romans. If these 
words occurred in a letter of S. Francis Xavier, Mr. Venn 
would say, ‘What! no cities unvisited in Greece and Asia 
Minor! Why did he not stay to take care of his Corinthian 
or Ephesian converts? It is clear that he was disappointed 
in the East, and was ambitious of preaching in the metropolis 
of the Empire !” 

We may add that if Mr. Venn had really been capable of 
understanding either the character or the writings of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, it would have been a fortunate occur- 
rence that brought him across the life and letters of 8. Francis 
Xavier. If we were called on to name two saints who, in 
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different ways, and under very different circumstances, have 
caught in a peculiar degree the spirit of 8. Paul, we might 
be tempted to fix on his great commentator, 8. Chrysostom, 
and on his great imitator, 8. Francis Xavier. The Homilies 
of the one, the life and letters of the other, reflect in no faint 
guise the features of that great and royal soul, to whose 
workings, under the varying incidents of its chequered career, 
we owe the production of so large a portion of the New 
Testament Scriptures. A mind steeped in the study of 8. 
Paul ought to find many beautiful illustrations of his character 
in the remains of one so like him as 8. Francis. But Mr. Venn 
can only help us in drawing out the parallel by a number of 
petty criticisms upon the one saint that can easily be answered 
by a‘reference to the other. Sometimes it is a point of 
Catholic practice, such as the invocation of the intercession 
of others living, or in heaven: as if S. Paul had never earn- 
estly begged the prayers of his converts. Sometimes it is 
the authoritative tone in which 8. Francis writes to those who 
were under his obedience as their religious superior. We 
need hardly say that his letters are full to abundance of 
evidence of his wonderful humility, and of the large and tender 
charity with which he regarded all those who were his brethren 
in religion, and placed under his authority. But Mr. Venn 
thinks the language magisterial, despotic, and even arrogant, 
because it is simply the ordinary language used between 
religious superiors and their subjects. But, at all events, Mr. 
Venn might have remembered certain passages in the Epistles 
which are open to exactly the same criticism, and which, 
indeed, seem to have met with it from some of the refractory 
Corinthians. 

There is, however, one series of phenomena in the letters of 
8. Francis which seems to puzzle Mr. Venn beyond all mea- 
sure; though here, too, any one who has attended to the 
glimpses of the interior life of 8. Paul that are disclosed in , 
his Epistles, would have been at no loss for an explanation of 
the mystery. But, perhaps, it is hardly fair to expect Mr. 
Venn to know much about the theory of spiritual consolations. 
The passage which we have just quoted is closely followed by 
one, among many others in the letters of Xavier, in which he 
mentions the superabundant and excessive sweetness with 
which his soul was, from time to time, inundated,—particu- 
larly under circumstances of the greatest external privation 
and danger. This is no uncommon fact in the lives of mission- 
aries of far inferior sanctity, and certainly will not surprise 
any Catholic reader who meets with it even there. Mr. Venn 
stares at it, and turns it round and speculates upon it, as if it 
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were the most extraordinary prodigy in the world. He is 
taken aback as a savage might be at a clock, a looking-glass, 
or a musical-box; he is fidgeted and put out by it as a 
Protestant lionizer in an Italian church is occasionally discon- 
certed and bewildered at the devotion of some poor peasant 
before the altar of the Blessed Sacrament. What can it 
mean? says Mr, Venn :— 


Had Xavier been a nervous and timid, as well as a pious man, the ex- 
planation would have been obvious. 


He does not say why it is so obvious that nervous and timid 
men should feel such intense joy and happiness under the most 
imminent danger, and we must confess to not quite under- 
standing what seems to him so very plain. 


But he was, in his general temperament, bold, calm, and fearless of death, 


However, here the Protestant spirit seizes Mr. Venn’s hand, 
and he is obliged to explain that the joy of S. Francis must 
not be attributed to any very high motive or source :— 


His emotional joy is not accompanied by the exercise of a lively faith in 
the Divine Presence, or of anticipation of future glory, such as we meet with 
in the writings of S. Paul, and of many eminent Saints of later times. Tho 
prospect of a speedy admittance into the Saviour’s presence has ever implied 
a more calm and dignified joy, far removed from animal excitement. 


Mr. Venn seems certainly quite at home with S. Francis 
Xavier. He has no evidence of the nature of his feelings 
beyond what he can gather—and he reads them with a rather 
imperfect knowledge of the language—from the letters of the 
Saint written after the time when those feclings existed, and 
which only mention their existence, without describing them ; 
yet he is quite sure there was no faith in the Presence of God— 
no anticipation of future glory—no thought of speedy admis- 
sion into the presence of Christ, mixed up with them. In 
short, these feelings were not, as Mr. Venn implies, quite calm 
and dignified enough ; they had some “animal excitement” 
about them. But Mr. Venn will tell us, not only what they 
were not, but even what they were :— 

It is impossible not to revert for an explanation to Xavier's endeavours to 


comfort Mansilla under trials, by the thought of the merit of suffering, and 
the prepayment of the penalties of Purgatory.—P. 116. 


Such is Mr. Venn’s lucid explanation! It is of course per- 

fectly clear that the consolations of which S. Francis speaks, 

as gifts of which he was so unworthy, and which he thinks 

it worth while to mention to his friends in Europe as so re- 

markable, could not have been the fruit of simple — 
D 
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reflection upon truths well enough calculated to encourage 
to patience and resignation, but which certainly have not 
ordinarily the effect of making patience and resignation need- 
less, by flooding the soul with that heavenly joy which it is 
the prerogative of God to give when and how He pleases, 
without or with apparent cause or foundation, Mr, Venn can 
quote S. Paul, and yet not know this. 

After all, however, Mr. Venn seems to have felt that his 
book would be very tame and inconclusive if he confined him- 
self to attacks upon the actual doings, sayings, and feclings of 
S. Francis, however captious his criticism might be. It was 
necessary to make fresh difficulties, in order to explain them 
to the disadvantage of Xavier. The instance we shall give of 
Mr. Venn’s use of this weapon of controversy shall be drawn 
from those very letters to Mansilla—or Fr, Mancias—to which 
allusion was made in the passage just now quoted, and its ex- 
planation will serve to illustrate the allusions to purgatory 
which seem to have struck Mr. Venn. The case is a very 
simple one. Mancias had accompanied S. Francis from Por- 
tugal, and laboured long and fervently in the missions on the 
Fishery coast and about Cape Comorin. He had just been 
ordained priest when he went there. We owe him a great 
debt of gratitude for having preserved to us a very valuable 
series of letters from S. Francis. Mancias, who afterwards 
lost his vocation, and was excluded from the Society of Jesus, 
required, as is evident from the letters, constant encourage- 
ment and support in the very arduous ministry in which he 
was engaged. The letters of Xavier are full of topics of con- 
solation under difficulties, and exhortations to patience.. We 
subjoin in a note, as a specimen, a passage which Mr. Venn 
has rendered into English with his usual inaccuracy.* There 





* The passage in the Latin text is as follows :—“ Deum ora ut multa te 
corroboret patientia, necessarid in primis ad tractandum cum ist gente. 
Sic tecum reputa, quasi Purgatorium isthic tuum sit, in quo jam hinc noxarum 
tuarum penas luas, et agnosce non vulgare Dei beneficium, indulgentis tibi, 
ut vivens spiransque summo gratve questu, erumna multo minore, peccata 
juventutis expies.”—Ep. lib. i. xv. 

This passage is quoted by Mr. Venn as contrasting strangely with those 
seraphic expressions of joy in his work which have just been quoted. There 
is just as much to wonder at as in the contrast between the letter of a doctor 
to a friend, saying that he himself was in excellent health, and his prescription 
to a patient of a course of strong doses. Mr. Venn’s version is as follows :— 
“God give you patience, which is the first requisite in dealing with this 
nation. Imagine to yourself that you are in Purgatory, and that you are 
washing away the guilt of your evil deeds. Acknowledge the singular mercy 
of God in granting you the opportunity for expiating the sins of your youth 
while you live and breathe, which may now be accomplished by the merit of 
grace, and at a far less cost of suffering than in the world to come.” 
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are many such passages in the letters, bidding Mancias take 
his sufferings as his purgatory, in expiation of the sins of his 
youth, and pray above all things for patience. S. Francis, 
with beautiful charity, even meets him, as it were, half-way. 
He expresses to him occasionally his own disgust at the bad 
conduct of the Portuguese, who were continually destroying 
his hopes of success with the natives, by some act of cruelty 
or injustice. He threatens to complain of them to the Grand 
Inquisitor at Lisbon, or to withdraw himself to Ethiopia, 
where, at all events, he will have a field of labour open to him, 
without the danger of being thwarted by the very persons 
who ought to have been his chief assistants. But then, 
observes Mr. Venn, the letters written at the same time to 
people in Europe speak of none of these drawbacks. All is 
bright and enthusiastic, accounts of success, calls for new mis- 
sionaries—not a word about purgatory or going to Ethiopia— 


It is impossible not to be startled at the inconsistency, to use no stronger 
term—{ charitable man !]—between these letters to his fellow-labourer Man- 
silla, and those which Xavier sent to his friends in Europe. 


Then he decides, that, of the two, the letters to Mancias must 
be the most truthful. “ But how, it will be asked, is Xavier to 
be acquitted of dishonesty?” Mr. Venn promises to tell us, 
but he defers his solution “till we are more perfectly ac- 
quainted with Xavier’s character and cast of mind” (pp. 55, 
56). And then, after due preparation, he gives the solution. 


He was a man of strong impulses, of quick transitions of feeling, liable to 
pass from extravagant hope to unreasonable despair. He probably wrote 
from the impulse of the moment. He lacked indeed that stable confidence 
in the enterprise he had taken in hand, which every true missionary derives 
from a supreme regard to the word of God. It is impossible otherwise to 
reconcile etc.—P. 79. 


Of course, there is in reality, no contradiction at all; and 
if there were, Mr. Venn’s hypothesis would not explain it ; for 
he tells us himself that the letters to Europe were not written 
at the spur of the moment, but once a year, with great 
deliberation and reflection. But every one writes differently 
to different people. What was useful to keep up the failing 





Mancias is not told to imagine himself in Purgatory, but to consider that 
his Purgatory is here. He would know, also, very well that Purgatory does 
not wash away guilt; and perhaps could have informed Mr. Venn that 
penas luere means something different from that. As to the words swmmo 
gratie questu, Mr. Venn has not an idea of their meaning—that is, that 
sufferings in this life may bring a great increase of grace and merit, which 
sufferings in the next life cannot. 
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courage of Mancias, was not exactly what was prudent to put 
into letters to Europe, which were circulated among people of 
all sorts and classes. The letters to the King and to Simon 
Rodriguez contain many passages which show sufficiently 
how dissatisfied S. Francis was with the conduct of some of 
the Portuguese officials ; and the reflections about purgatory 
are simply addressed to Mancias, as any reader of the letters 
may see, and have nothing to do with the state of mind of §. 
Francis himself. 

This supposed inconsistency of character is not the only 
blemish that Mr. Venn endeavours to fix upon Xavier. The 
next case that we shall notice is an instance of a charge 
which, as a Protestant writer, it was his bounden duty to 
make. Mr. Ruskin, if we remember rightly, is very severe 
somewhere upon an artist who asked another, ‘“ Where do 
you put your brown tree?” It seems that, according to 
certain conventional rules, there must be a brown tree in every 
landscape. Protestant limners of Catholic subjects have 
their ‘brown tree,” which must be brought into the 
picture somewhere or other. This inevitable feature is 
“the arm of flesh,” on which Catholics are supposed to lean. 
Tt might have been thought, from the history of Protestant 
missions, that this charge would, from prudential considera- 
tions and the fear of a crushing retort, have been kept in the 
background by Mr. Venn. Or again, it might fairly have 
puzzled any one acquainted with the career of 8. Francis to 
guess in what shape it would be made against him. Certainly 
«a man who went forth against a hostile army with a crucifix in 
his hand, who sailed to Japan in a vessel manned by idolaters, 
who exposed his life, as we have mentioned, in the Isles of the 
Moor, and other places, and who died in the attempt to enter 
China alone, with the certainty of imprisonment or death 
before him if he fell into the hands of the government—such 
« man, it might have been thought, would have escaped at 
least this charge, whatever others might be invented against 
him. But no—the picture must have its brown tree, and Mr. 
Venn, whatever may be his other defects, does not lack 
assurance. Does not the veracious Dr. Geddes assert that 
“ the Jesuits were all to a man of the same opinion with that 
great Apostle of the Indies, Francis Xavier, whose maxim, as 
Navaretta informs us, was, that missionaries without muskets do 
never make converts to any purpose”? (p.258). Mr. Venn puts 
in the quotation with a placid satisfaction, apparently quite 
unaware of the unfeeling cruelty of reminding his readers so 
pointedly of the Protestant Bishop of Labuan’s excellent rifle- 
practice among the pirates of Borneo, and of certain very re- 
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markable developments of missionary enterprise in South 
Africa. But he has been too niggardly in his dealing with 
this feature in the apostolical career that he has traced for his 
readers. It would have been interesting to them, no doubt, 
to have heard of some of the missionary musketry of 8. 
Francis. It may, perhaps, be, that he has not been able to 
find any anecdotes that could satisfy the legitimate curiosity 
which he has excited. However, he makes up for the omis- 
sion, to a certain extent, by a bold stroke of invention. Xavier, 
he tells us, was ‘ Royal Commissioner” from the King of 
Portugal, and he devotes a section of one of his chapters to 
considering his conduct in the discharge of this important 
office. We cannot help regretting that he did not make him 
“ Commander of the Forces” at once. One title sounds as 
well as the other, and it is quite*as true that Xavier held the 
one office as that he held the other. Indeed, when we turn 
to the section in question, we find that his discharge of the 
office of Commissioner consists in the exercise of the influence 
that he certainly had with John III. of Portugal, and with his 
viceroy in India. There is some trace of his having had a 
-kind of authority to insist on the punishment of disorders 
among the neophytes at Cape Comorin, and particularly to 
prevent the employment of their persecutors in the pearl 
fisheries under the Crown. This is the whole amount of his 
commissionership, and this was obviously only delegated to 
him for the moment, to further the ends of his sacred ministry. 

But it is quite superfluous to confute Mr. Venn’s absurd 
statement. Not content, however, with this, he goes on still 
further in his use of this same topic. According to him,S.Francis 
was punished, like all who put their trust in men, by being 
made to work against his will, in obedience to the behests of 
the secular power on which he made himself too dependent. 
Mr. Venn is perfectly aware of the history of the Comorinese 
Christians, and of Xavier’s mission to them. It is written 
with all possible plainness by the ordinary biographers of 8. 
Francis, whom Mr. Venn is quite able to quote when he 
thinks he can pick a hole in their statements, but whom he 
quietly ignores when they mention facts that are inconvenient 
to him. These Christians were first converted by Michael 
Vas, the Vicar-General of Goa. After S. Francis had spent 
some months in that city, and had succeeded in producing a 
perfect reform, as to morality and religious observance, among 
the Portuguese who inhabited it, the Vicar-General mentioned 
these neophytes to him—the readiness with which they had 
embraced the faith, their present destitute condition, and the 
certainty that there appeared to be of a great increase in the 
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number of converts, if a further attempt was made. §&., 
Francis listened to the account with tears in his eyes, and at 
once was inflamed with the desire to go among them—the 
more so as the life that a missionary would have to lead among 
them was sure to be painful and laborious. With this account 
of the matter staring him in the face, Mr. Venn proceeds to 
invent another after his own liking :— 


Where shall Xavier turn to make his first aggression upon the kingdoms 
of darkness? The suburbs of factories and garrisons could scarcely, as we 
have remarked, present to him an attractive field of missionary enterprise. 
To visit the courts of some of the powerful kings in amity with the crown of 
Portugal would be an appropriate sphere for the personal friend and com- 
missioner of John III. ; or to have visited some of the cities and seats of 
learning in the interior of India, would have been a fitting enterprise for a 
late professor of the most celebrated university in Europe. But no such 
employment was before Xavier. He had allied himself with kings and 
viceroys in his missionary character, and now he must suffer the penalty, by 
becoming an agent in a pet scheme of Don Alfonso Soza..... Ina mis- 
sionary point of view, he was sent to build on another man’s foundation. In 
a political view, he was sent to secure to the King of Portugal the monopoly 
of a lucrative pearl-fishery.—Pp. 29, 30, 32. 


The single foundation on which all this hypothesis is built, 
is that Xavier, in a letter to Europe, says that he goes to the 
fishery coast “ Pratoris missu !” 

But Mr. Venn has not yet done with his “arm of flesh.” 
The brown tree occupies quite a large space in his canvas, 
and it leads him into one of the most preposterous absurditics 
that his book contains. Before the reader gets half through 
the volume, he will be startled by the heading of a section in 
capital letters, “‘ Proposal to the King of Portugal to transfer 
to the civil and military authorities the duty of converting the 
heathen.” Mr. Venn would actually have us believe that 5. 
Francis proposed to the king, that the work hitherto done by 
priests and missionaries, should be committed to soldiers and 
laymen! This certainly is carrying out the principle of 
“ Musket-Christianity” to its legitimate development. Mr. 
Venn seems to be serious, and to think that he has made a 
great discovery ; and he takes care to improve the occasion, 
of course, by moralizing upon so strange a method of carrying 
on the work begun by the Apostles. But then, as he has told 
his readers, the Church of Rome always does this, she never 
uses any other method of conversion—or at least for eight 
centuries before Xavier’s time she used no other ; so that he had 
plenty of precedents to go by (pp.80,81). Somehow orother, Mr. 
Venn remembers his own visit to the “ Institute of the Faith” 
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at Lyons, and his friend’s fruitless application at the Propa- 
ganda in Rome. She seems to have changed her plan in these 
days,—though “the sentiment of ‘military conversions’ has 
not yet died out in her” (ib.). 

The foundation on which Mr. Venn has based this crowning’ 
absurdity about the use of the secular power by S. Francis, is 
one of the most remarkable and characteristic letters in which 
the Saint addresses the King of Portugal.* He tells his 
Highness that he had had considerable doubt whether he 
should propose to him what he thinks most essential for the 
advancement of the Christian religion in India, for it is a 
measure to the adoption of which he is afraid that the king is 
very unlikely to be persuaded. He therefore fears that his 
having proposed it may make matters worse for his Highness, 
as increasing his responsibility. Nevertheless, he has made 
up his mind to speak. He then tells him that many measures 
that ought to be taken, in discharge of the duty of a Christian 
government, for the advancement of religion, are omitted or 
hindered on account of jealousies among the officials. There 
is a question as to the person on whom the duty falls—one 
will not do it himself, nor allow another to do it ; a third com- 
plains of the credit of his own labours being given to another ; 
and so on. Thus nothing is done, and opportunities that can 
never be recovered pass by. The remedy is that the king is 





* Mr. Venn makes great nonsense of this letter in his translation. He 
begins his extract thus :—“ To come to a matter which concerns myself indi- 
vidually, I have often pondered in my own mind, after carefully considering 
the question on every side, what I could write to your Majesty, as to the best 
means of spreading, and of firmly establishing, the Christian faith in this 
country. I am impelled to this course, on the one hand, &c.” (p. 157). The 
sense is entirely lost. §. Francis has been speaking to the king of infor- 
mation on various subjects, which his Highness will have received from others. 
“As for me,” he says, “quod ad me privatim attinet,”—“I have pondered 
and deliberated a long time whether I should write to your Highness—ecquid 
exponerem per literas—what, as I look round on what goes on here, and_con- 
sider all things with the greatest attention, seems the thing to be done, &e.— 
quod mihi circumspicientr que hic fiant, et attentissime cuncta reputanti, faci- 
enlum videretur, &c.” A little further on, where 8. Francis says he had 
feared lest his letter might make the king’s danger greater at the day of 
judgment,—* aggravarct conditionem ac periculwm,’—Mr. Venn makes him 
say “aggravate your doom.” Then Xavier says he was conscious of 
having no desire in India, but of wearing himself out with labours, and even 
of laying down his life for the good of souls,—* hic laboribus me conficere et 
vitam ipsam profundere in salute animarum procuranda,” Mr. Venn has it 
“beyond finishing my labours and spending my life.” Indeed, the whole para- 
graph in which these last words occur is sadly mauled in his version. We 
sive these few specimens, which might be multiplied indefinitely, in order to 
justify the assertion that Mr. Venn has attempted more than he is equal to 
in the translation of the letters, and to point out that a fair proportion of 
his misrepresentations may be accounted for as simple blunders. 
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to let it be clearly understood in the most positive way, that 
he lays the responsibility of seeing to these obligations, which 
belong to him as a Christian sovereign, upon his own repre- 
sentatives in the government, more than upon all the priests 
and religious in India; and that from them he will exact the 
strictest account, rewarding them or punishing them according 
to their discharge of these duties. He even urges the king 
to take a solemn oath that he will punish any governor who 
neglects to advance the conversion of the Indians by all the 
means in his power; and to exact a strict account, in the re- 
ports sent home to him, of the state of affairs with regard to 
religion at the time that they are written; naming, moreover, 
all the missionaries one by one, and declaring that not on 
them, but on his own official vicegerents, he lays the burthen 
of discharging his duty to God in this respect :— 


“For,” says Xavier, “since God has laid upon your Highness this most 
weighty duty, of providing for the eternal salvation of the nations subject to 
you, you ought not to commit that duty to any others but those who here are 
your vicegerents, and who represent the person of your Highness in the 
dignity of the magisterial office.” 


We need hardly take the trouble to explain to our readers, the 
purport of this earnest and characteristic proposal. There 
are many passages in the letters to the king of the same na- 
ture. Mr. Venn, instead of admiring the apostolical free- 
dom and the burning zeal which they display, can see in them 
only an absurd proposal to give up the work of preaching and 
administering the Sacraments into the hands of the civil and 
military authorities. He must lecture the Saint about the 
“arm of flesh,” and so he conjures up this ridiculous dream of 
his own, in order that he may take it for his text. But he 
wisely stops short in his version of the letter—just a few lines 
before a passage, in which the writer entreats the king to send 
out as soon as possible a large number of preachers of the 
Society of Jesus ! 

We must take the liberty of remarking, that a great many 
of Mr. Venn’s chief delinquencies consist in these suppressions 
of passages in the letters he quotes, or in the historical au- 
thorities he depends upon, which do not square with the view 
which he chooses to present to his readers. It is necessarily 
impossible for us to expose a tenth part of the instances in 
which Mr. Venn does this; we should have to write a volume 
as long as his own. But we may remark, that this kind of 
unfaithfulness in a writer of history or biography i is far less 
excusable than others. We may imagine many reasons for 
Mr. Venn’s positive mistakes. He really is very frequently at 
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sea as to the meaning of the Latin in which the letters of S. 
Francis are preserved to us, and his ideas of missionary duties 
and the apostolical character have been formed in the atmo- 
sphere of the society of which he is, no doubt, a most worthy 
secretary. His knowledge of ecclesiastical history seems to 
have been gained by dipping into Mosheim, and other Pro- 
testant writers of less calibre, but not less unfairness. More- 
over, he has found a way of dispensing himself from the study 
which might have been thought incumbent upon an historian of 
S. Francis Xavier, whose object is also to give a general view 
of the results of Catholic Missions. He knows of Henrion’s 
history, and of the Lettres Edifiantes, as well as of the bio- 
graphies of §. Francis Xavier; but he has not thought it 
worth while to read them through. For all these reasons it is 
not surprising that Mr. Venn’s book, not only in the part 
which relates to S. Francis, but in that which treats of the 
general history, should be a tissue of the most childish and 
ludicrous blunders, and the most flagrant misstatements as to 
facts. Still this does not account for the suppression of evi- 
dence which it is clear that he had before his eyes; it does 
not explain the deliberate separation of a passage from its 
context, in order to quote it in support of a statement which 
that context would have shown to be absurd. It does not ex- 
plain the constant exclusion of facts from his narrative, which 
would have given a high idea of 8. Francis, when the narra- 
tive itself proves that the pages in which they are to be found 
have been consulted by the writer, and when indeed he draws 
an inference of a contrary character from other facts which 
are only fairly to be explained by those which he omits.* 





* We may as well give one or two instances of this kind of suppression on 
the part of Mr. Venn. We will take one of the earliest in the book. Mr. 
Venn has a passage in which he contrasts what he imagines to be the com- 
fortable and lordly condition of S. Francis Xavier in his voyage to India, 
the dignity that he possessed as Papal Legate, and Commissioner of the King 
of Portugal (!) &c., with the humble state of an ordinary missionary of the 
present day. Certainly, there are many points of contrast between the two, 
which the Secretary of the Church Missionary Society might have studied 
with era but as it is, the only fruit of his reflection seems to have been 
that Xavier was much better off than the unfortunate Protestant missionaries 
with whose travelling expenses and social status, he is no doubt himself 
well acquainted. Xavier went out, he tells us, “sailing with the new 
Viceroy, and a guest at his table” (p. 19); and he has just before quoted a 
letter in which mention is made of the office of the Viceroy to provide the 
missionaries with every necessary. Mr. Venn must of course have read the 
beautiful anecdote of Xavier’s persistent refusal to have the assistance of a 
servant ; he must have read how, instead of being “a guest at the table of 
the Viceroy,” he refused the offer, and used to distribute to the sick the meat 
sent him for his sustenance, living himself on bread that he begged day by 
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We live in days when the old trade of falsifying history, on 
which Protestantism has thriven and prospered ever since it 
was born, has been carried on with singular coolness and 
audacity ; not, perhaps, in the very highest walks of literature, 
though even from these the lying spirit has not been en- 
tirely chased away; but in novels, poems, reviews, books of 
travel, magazines, and last, not least, the anonymous corre- 
spondence of journals. Yet not many books equally false in 
substance have been published like the present, with the name 
of the author, with the sanction of an official position, with 
references to authorities, and with a profession that they have 
been undertaken with a deep sense “ of the sacred obligation 
of exercising the candour enjoined by the Lord of Missions, in 
His rebuke to some of His own Apostles, who would have 
repudiated the acts of all who followed not with them.”— 
(Pref. p. iii.) Mr. Venn goes on in words which may perhaps 
explain how it is that he, a gentleman and a clergyman, has 
let himself appear so unscrupulous. He says, “ Yet there are 
more solemn interests than those of Christian candour at stake in 
the consideration of Xavier’s history, which will develope 
themselves in the progress of this undertaking, and will, it is 


hoped, justify the amount of time and thought which the 
investigation has occupied.” Mr. Venn writes somewhat 








day from the crew; how he gave up the cabin allotted to him for an infirmary, 
and took his rest under the mast, or amid the cordage ; how he washed his 
own linen, and spent his whole time in the most devoted actions of spiritual 
or corporal mercy. In short, the voyage to Goa, with its unusual 
length, and the contagious disease that broke out on board, gave S. Francis 
an opportunity for the continual practice of the most heroic charity. But 
all this is passed over by Mr. Venn, who leaves his readers with the impres- 
sion likely to be produced by his sneer about the Viceroy’s table. 

We shall give but one more instance, of a somewhat different kind. §. 
Francis drew up for popular use a long exposition of the Creed, which is 
extant among his letters. Mr. Venn, who has just remarked on a prayer to 
“the Saint Angel Guardian,” whom he calls “an imaginary being,” quotes a 
passage of some length from this exposition, professedly with reluctance :— 
“ An apology must be made to the Protestant reader for recording such blas- 
phemous fables” (p. 127). And what is this passage? 8S. Xavier, after giving 
an account of the creation and fall of man, comes to the history of the 
Incarnation. He then says that before it took place the angels — to 
God that it might be carried out ; the time was now come, since the chosen 
Mother of God was born, &c. Mr. Venn, as usual, mistranslates. ‘* There 
was no hope of escaping damnation,” he says, “ till the Holy Michael, &c.” 
In the Latin it is simply quando. This passage, without its context, con- 
taining nothing but the prayer of the angels, is introduced with these words : 
“The doctrine of man’s recovery after the fall is to be taught in the following 
form,” as if it were not a part, and a very accidental part, of a long commen- 
tary on the Creed, in which every single article is explained at length. And 
then, by implication, he charges 8. Francis with blasphemy. 
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clumsily, and is often, like other writers, caught by the sound 
of a fine sentence, which may not mean to him what the words 
seem to convey to others. What are the interests which are 
more solemn than those of Christian candour? He seems 
really to avow that there is something of greater importance 
than to tell the truth of an enemy. We shall not venture to 
say exactly what he means; but his words furnish us with a 
convenient formula in which to express a fact which it might 
be uncourteous to put too plainly. The system to which he is 
a slave—to one of the hollowest and most illusive parts of 
which he is devoted as Secretary to the “ Church Missionary 
Society”—has indeed certain interests which are superior to 
those of Christian candour. Animated by loyalty to these in- 
terests, Mr. Venn proceeds complacently in his task, and, 
without suspecting the dishonesty of which he is uncon- 
sciously guilty, “makes” history, by convenient omissions and 
ingenious interpretations, quite as if he were a Piedmontese 
diplomatist or the anonymous Italian correspondent of a 
leading journal, 


After what we have said of the general characteristics of 
this work, it may seem almost superfluous labour to confute 
at any greater length its individual misrepresentations. There 
are, however, a few important points on which Mr. Venn is not 
alone in the objections that he produces against the received 
history of the life of 8. Francis Xavier; or, at all events, as to 
which he may seem to readers unacquainted with the facts 
to have made out a serious case, based on documentary 
evidence. It is important not to leave such attacks un- 
answered ; especially as the authorities on which he relies are 
beyond the reach of ordinary readers. This is, indeed, the 
main strength of such a book as that before us, which will con- 
fute itself to any one who will hunt up its references. We shall, 
therefore, deal briefly with three principal charges made by 
Mr. Venn against the biographers of the Saint, with regard 
to which he cites authorities which he endeavours to place in 
opposition to the received accounts. 

The first point that we shall notice thus particularly is an 
attack that he makes against the received fact that S. Francis, 
when in India, and particularly in the course of those mis- 
sionary labours in the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin to 
which we have lately referred, was successful in converting 
hundreds of thousands of natives to the Christian religion. 
Here Mr. Venn comes, rather awkwardly, into collision with 
an authority of which he is very fond of availing himself 
against what he conceives to be the exaggerated accounts of 
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the biographers of 8. Francis. This authority is no other than 
§. Francis himself, who, in one of his letters about his labours 
in Travancore, to the Society of Jesus in Europe, speaks of the 
multitudes that he had baptized; and even gives a number as 
a specimen—10,000 in a month. However, Mr. Venn girds 
himself up to the work. “The expression is very unlike Xavier’s 
style: he very seldom gives statistics throughout his corre- 
spondence.” Moreover, in other ietters to Europe, of the 
same date, he does not mention the number. To Mansilla, 
a fellow-labourer in the same district, he says, “ quos nuper 
baptizavi plurimos.” And then, says Mr. Venn, in this 
letter to Mansilla, Xavier recommends him to follow the 
advice of a Malabar Christian whom he sends him, because 
he understands the ways of the people, and the precautions to 
be taken in dealing with them. He enjoins Mansilla to let 
him do what he thinks right, and be guided by him; telling 
him that he himself had done so, and had never found reason 
to repent of it. Oh! says Mr. Venn, the secret is out—“all 
was done through a native interpreter.” There is not a single 
word in the passage about an interpreter: the person in ques- 
tion is said to know the manners of the natives, and is recom- 
mended as a safe guide how to deal with them. At length 
Mr. Venn comes to the conclusion that the “10,000 Christians” 
are a spurious addition to the letter. And a few pages further 
‘on we find him complacently proceeding to estimate what were 
the real results of 8. Francis’s labours :— 


Putting aside, however, uncertain tales, it is not difficult to form a pretty 
sure estimate of his actual success from contemporary authorities. 

His letters distinctly define his fields of labour to have been on the east 
and west of Cape Comorin. He visited Ceylon, and attempted in vain to 
gain access to Jaffnapatam, in the north of the island ; but he never claimed 
any converts from this field: it had been cultivated by the missionaries of a 
different order, namely the Franciscans. The results of Xavier's labours 
must therefore consist simply of the additions which he made to the Comorin 
Christians, who had professed themselves Christians many years before his 
arrival, to the number, it is said, of 20,000. Xavier's letters give no statis- 
tics except the very questionable account of 10,000 baptisms in Travancore. 
—P. 75. 


We must warn our readers against Mr. Venn’s design in 
these lines. He wishes to lead them to limit the labours of 
S. Francis to “the Comorin Christians,” strictly so called ; 
but the Saint really preached over a wide tract of country in 
their neighbourhood ; in many places, indeed, where missions 
do not seem to have been kept up afterwards. There is, more- 
over, an inaccuracy in the implied statement as to 10,000 
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baptisms in Travancore, which Mr. Venn, in the next page, 
seems to wish to take as the sum total of conversions in that 
region, §. Francis really gives that number as a specimen— 
10,000 in a single month. Let Mr. Venn now proceed :— 


The earliest collection of original documents is a volume entitled “ Epistolz 
Indice” (Louvain, 1566), which contains statements of the number of 
Comorin Christians in four separate letters of different dates. Father M. 
Gaspar, general superintendent of the missions, in a letter dated January, 
1553, estimates the Christians at Cape Comorin at 60,000, 


Father M. Gaspar Barzeus, in the letter quoted, says, “ super 
60,000 ”’—more than 60,000. 


Father A. Brandonius (or Blandonius) writing from Goa, 1554, accurately 
distinguishes each station occupied by the Jesuit missionaries, by the latitude 
of the place ; and, after giving the latitude of Cape Comorin, says that 
in the coast extending from that point, there are, more or less, 12,500 
Christians, 


Here we must again interrupt Mr. Venn. He has entirely 
misrepresented the writer whom he quotes. The letter in 
question, as he says, gives the latitude of each of the Jesuit 
stations, of which several are mentioned. Immediately before 
the passage quoted by him, the writer mentions the same 
station, Caulan, worked by the same Father, Nicolas Lanci- 
lotti, of which Fr. Gaspar Barzeus had said, in the letter last 
cited, that it was frequented by the Comorinese, who num- 
bered above 60,000. Then the letter goes on to mention 
another and a distinct station, at the distance of twenty-six 
leagues, which he calls Portws Comorinus, and which certainly 
is neither Cape Comorin, nor a tract of country, but a little 
seaport. Here, he says, is Fr. Henry Henriquez—also men- 
tioned in the former letter—and about 12,500 Christians. 
Mr. Venn’s version, ‘in the coast extending from that point,” 
is a mere invention of his enthusiasm for the good cause. The 
Latin has the simple word illic. Thus we have a statement 
with exactly as much truth in it as if the population of the 
city of York were given as that of the whole county. Mr. 
Venn then proceeds to quote two other letters, which give the 
number of Christians at 300,000 and 80,000 respectively. 
“These variations in the numbers will naturally excite the 
suspicion that they refer to different limits of the field of 
labour.” The first—that of Fr. Ant. Quadrus—certainly 
speaks of the whole district ; in the latter—a letter of Fr. 
L. Frois, 1560—we have been unable to find the passage 
quoted by Mr. Venn. It is very natural to suppose that it 
refers to the same population that was reckoned in the earlier 
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letters at more than 60,000. We proceed with Mr. Venn, 
who now gives his own view of the matter :— 


~ This is made clear by the Commentary of Acosta, 1570, being a digest of 

the “ Epistole Indice,” published up to that time, which states, “In 1565, 
the Christians of Cape Comorin, of Goa, and of the mountain regions of 
Cochin, were 300,000.” 


Mr. Venn then goes on to account for these numbers as 
follows :—He sets aside 100,000, or so, for the Syrians or 
Christians of S. Thomas, in the neighbourhood of Cochin, 
“whom the Portuguese endeavoured to bring under the 
dominion of Rome, and numbered in their statistics of the 
native converts.” ‘This last statement is a simple invention, 
entirely without foundation, as the writers of the Letters from 
India speak of converts under the instruction and care of tho 
Jesuit Fathers, which these Syrians were not. He thus leaves 
his reader under the impression that the vast majority of 
these 300,000, if they were not Syrians, were, at all events, 
Christians of the province of Goa. He then returns to “ the 
accurate statement of Fr. A. Brandonius, that the neophytes 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin amounted to 12,500.” 
We have already shown thet this “ accurate statement ” has 
been entirely misrepresented by Mr. Venn. It refers, not to 
the “ neighbourhood of Cape Comorin,” but to a single station 
out of many in that neighbourhood. 

If to these be added a large allowance for the converts to the west of the 
cape in Travancore, so hastily visited and baptized by Xavier in 1544, the 
whole number of Comorin Christians may be estimated at 20,000, which is 
the number, according to Tursellinus, of those who originally stipulated with 
the Viceroy to become Christians upon their receiving Portuguese protection 
in their craft.—P. 76. 


This is not a fair way of speaking of the original conversion 
of the natives of the Fishery Coasts; but, with many other 
misstatements, it must pass unexposed. But our readers now 
see what Mr. Venn comes to at last, as to the number of con- 
verts made by S. Francis. They were 20,000 before he went 
to them—and, as he appears to intimate, after at least 10,000 
had been added, they were 20,000 still! We have already 
dealt with the manner in which Fr. Brandonius’s letter has 
been used by Mr. Venn. We hardly know why that did not 
content him. It was quite gratuitous to quote the Commen- 
tary of Acosta. We have, however, to add that that Com- 
mentary actually gives, in the very sentence quoted by Mr. 
Venn, some accurate statistics which make the whole matter 
clear. These Mr, Venn has suppressed, Acosta’s words are 
these ;— 
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In the year of Christ 1554, the Christians (of the Comorin district) are said 
to have been 124,000 ; in 1555, 130,000 ; and we know from the letters of the 
year 1565, that the Christians of Comorin, Goa, and of the mountain region 
of Cochin, made up together more than 300,000: since which time many 
thousands have been added, of whom the larger and better part consists of 
the Comorinese, men of such well-known virtue as to contend with the 
Christians of Europe, if not in the antiquity, at least in the constancy and 
simplicity of their faith, and in devotion. 


Here is Mr. Venn’s own authority completely destroying 
his theory; and who, after this, can trust him in a quo- 
tation ? 

Another, and more important, charge that Mr. Venn has 
made against the received histories of S. Francis, relates to 
his miracles. He argues, as others have argued, in the first 
instance, from the absence of any mention of miraculous 
powers in the Saint’s own letters. We need hardly point out 
the worthlessness of such an objection, if it were true. It is 
known that we possess but a very scanty portion of the letters 
written by S. Francis. The editor of the Bologna version has 
calculated that two-thirds have been lost. In the next place, 
a Catholic Saint is the very last person in the world who could 
be expected to chronicle his own miracles. Certain special 
circumstances may force him to admit them, or even in some 
rare cases to claim them, for the greater glory of God. S. 
Paul and S. Bernard speak of theirs in a way that only proves 
that their cases were thus exceptional. In ordinary circum- 
stances, to claim a miracle would almost amount to a proof 
that thé humility to which they are vouchsafed was wanting. 
The Saints have learned their lesson from One who attributed 
His own miracles to the faith of those in whose favour they 
were wrought; who said of the daughter of Jairus, “ She is 
not dead, but sleepeth ;” and who so constantly charged those 
whom He healed not to mention what had been done. ‘To 
expect S. Francis to have mentioned his own miraculous 
powers, is to expect him to have acted in a way inconsistent 
with his whole character. Mr. Venn must have read—though 
he has not thought fit to communicate them to his readers— 
some of the beautiful passages in which S. Francis enlarges on 
the necessity of humility as the only foundation for the apo- 
stolical and spiritual life. But as it happens, the assertion 
about the silence of 8. Francis is not true. He mentions 
having restored a dying woman to health by baptizing her ; 
he mentions, also, the frequent daily cures wrought upon the 
sick during his labours near Cape Comorin. Any one who 
reads the passage with unprejudiced eyes, will see that the veil 
thrown over his own miraculous powers is easily penetrated. 
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The letter is to the Society at Rome (lib. i. ep. 14). He 
says :— 

A great multitude of the natives came to us from all parts to ask that I 
would not think it too much to go to their houses, and pray to God over their 
sick relatives. The sick persons themselves also came to us in such numbers 
for the same purpose, that I had enough to occupy me merely in reciting a 
Gospel over each. 


This, of course, refers to a well-known Catholic practice. 
Then he says that all the time he continued his other daily 
labours of teaching children, baptizing converts, translating 
the Catechism, answering objections, and burying the dead. 


I thought it would be wrong not to assent to requests so just, wishing to 
satisfy both those who came to me for the sake of their health and those who 
came to entreat mé for others, that they might not lose any of their conji- 
dence in, and zeal for, the Christian religion. 


Certainly it would have been a strange way to encourage their 
confidence when they came to him, as is evident, to be cured 
by his prayers, to undertake to do what they asked him when 
no good could follow. A great many years afterwards, in this 
very district, which had then fallen into the hands of the 
Dutch, the descendants of the converts of 8. Francis Xavier 
answered the solicitations of a Protestant minister by chal- 
lenging him to do what the Saint had done. ‘ Begin by 
raising at least a dozen from the dead, since S. Francis Xavier 
raised five or six on this coast; heal all our sick, and make 
the sea as full again of fish as it is; and when you have done 
this, we will see what answer we may have to give you.” 
(Lettres Edif. t. x. p. 118.) The minister, unable to do 
what was required of him, took his departure immediately. 
We cannot help thinking that if S. Francis had not had the 
power of working miracles, his own account of his way of 
proceeding represents him as very injudiciously undertaking 
to satisfy “such just requests.” He then goes on to say that 
the number of applicants became so great that he could not 
attend to all; nor could he help quarrels among them, as to 
whom he should first visit. He hit upon a plan, he says, to 
satisfy all. This was to send children (pueros idoneos) in his 
stead. They went to the houses of the sick, called together 
the family and the neighbours, said the Creed with them, and 
then exhorted the sick persons to a certain and well-founded 
hope of recovery (ad certam exploratamque salutis spem). 
Then they pronounced the prayers of the Church for the sick. 
“ Quid multa!” says S. Francis :— 


God, induced by the confidence and prayers of the children and the rest, 
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restored health both of body and mind to a great number of sick persons. 
His goodness to these sick persons was very great, since by means of their 
sickness itself He called them to the health of their souls, and drew them 
almost by force to the Christian faith. 


If Xavier’s delegates could heal the sick, it is not very likely 
that Xavier himself had less power. But, in fact, the last 
sentences need not be restricted, even as they stand, to the 
sick over whom the children prayed. This passage, therefore, 
ought really to be considered as conclusive of the fact of his 
miraculous powers as any in one of his own letters can be 
expected to be. Moreover, Acosta has preserved to us a 
beautiful anecdote with regard to one of his miracles—the 
raising to life of a young man at Cape Comorin. S. Francis 
was openly challenged with it by a friend at Goa. “To the 
glory and praise of God, Master Francis, what was that about 
the young man whom you recalled from the dead at Cape 
Comorin?” Upon this, Xavier blushed, embraced him, and 
said smiling, “Good Jesus! I to raise the dead! Wretch 
that I am, they had brought to me a youth who seemed to be 
dead ; I bade him rise in the name of God, and he arose; and 
the people thought that a wonderful thing! ’’? Who but will 
echo the remark of the person to whom the answer was related: 
“ Doubt not that the youth was really dead, and that Xavier, 
by the power of God, raised him to life ! ” 

If S. Francis himself witnessed or confessed to the operation 
of miraculous powers in support of his preaching, it is mere 
child’s play to question this or that particular miracle because 
he does not mention it. §S. Peter and S. Paul do not mention 
the miracles that 8. Luke attributes to them. Mr. Venn 
appears to feel the weakness of the argument; and accord- 
ingly endeavours to supplement it in a way which does credit 
to his courage. This is simply an attempt to prove an absolute 
contradiction between the letters of S. Francis and his biogra- 
phers on this point. He has again to manipulate his evidence 
with all the ingenuity on which it has been our duty to remark 
in the preceding pages; but his vigour never flags, and he 
probably concluded his chapter “On the Legendary Life of 
Francis Xavier,” with no small sense of satisfaction and 
triumph. We shall have to ask our readers again to follow 
his argument, and test the accuracy of his quotations; but we 
must first briefly set forth the positive evidence for the miracles 
contained in the biographies of our Saint. 

S. Francis Xavier died in December, 1552, but his body 
was not brought to Goa till the spring of 1554. We learn 
from a letter of Fr. Melchior Nufiez, dated in the same year, 
that several miracles were already well attested at vy time ; 
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and that an official inquiry was being made by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. Mr. Venn quotes the letter, but, as usual, 
misrepresents it, and passes over in silence the fact of the 
juridical inquiry. According to him, Nuiez “ timidly asserts 
that some persons reported that Xavier wrought miracles ” 
(p. 92)—an assertion on Mr. Venn’s part, at all events, by no 
means timid. Nuiez does not give any general account of 
the life or miracles of 8. Francis: he is occupied simply in 
relating the circumstances of his death, and the miraculous 
preservation of his body, although it had for a long time been 
covered with quicklime, in order to consume it, and in giving 
an account of its translation to Goa, and of the ceremonies 
with which it had been received. He then says, ‘‘ Many things 
have come to light concerning him, which remained hidden 
while he was alive ;” and he gives an instance of prophecy, 
“ or knowledge of secret thoughts, witnessed by the person to 
whom S. Francis revealed them, and who declared the fact 
publicly on seeing the miracle of his incorrupt body in the 
church at Goa.” * ‘ Many also constantly affirmed—constanti 
sermone afirmabant—that he had raised a certain dead man 
to life at Cape Comorin.” He then adds another miracle, 
related to him by Paul of the holy Faith—a Japanese Chris- 
tian, who had accompanied §, Francis in his voyage to Japan 
—who “told me as a certain truth—mihi pro re verissima 
affirmavit—that he had restored sight to a blind man.” In 
the teeth of these words, Mr. Venn observes that the person 
in question had remained in Japan after S. Francis left it, and 





* This person was John d’Eyro, or “ Durus,” as Mr. Venn calls him, whose 
conversion and wonderful change of life are related at length by the biogra- 
phers of S. Francis. Nufiez, in the letter now quoted, speaks of him as a 
Franciscan religious, “ vir integerrime vite.” He had been a merchant. 
Mr. Venn says “ he had been discarded by Xavier, as his biographers assert, 
for stealing and lying.” Mr. Venn showers epithets of this kind in a some- 
what reckless way. John d’Eyro was not a thief, and, with regard to un- 
truthfulness, his fault was a very excusable one. The facts are these :—After 
his conversion, he became Xavier’s catechist and companion, but was never 
admitted into the Society of Jesus. On one occasion he secretly received a 
sum of money from some merchants, not for himself, but for the Saint’s 
subsistence—an offence against the religious poverty practised by 8. Francis, 
who made a point of living upon daily alms. This was what Mr. Venn calls 
“theft.” Then, while spending some time in solitude as a penance, he had 
a vision (which S. Francis afterwards related to him in full detail), but from 
a false humility he denied having had it. This was, in fact, the instance of 
Xavier's knowledge of the thoughts of another person, to which he testified 
at the time of which Nuiiez speaks. This denial was the lie. After this—it 
need not have been because of this—Xavier thought him not fitted for the 
Society, but foretold to him that he would enter the Franciscan order, and 
remain in it till his death, as was actually the case. Mr. Venn’s attempt to 
impugn his testimony is full of his usual unfairness, 
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therefore the story must have reached Nujiez by hearsay. 
He proceeds also to argue that if Nufiez had known of more 
miracles he would have mentioned them: instead of which he 
“only gives the rumours of miracles having been wrought in 
distant and obscure localities, and rests these rumours upon 
insufficient and delusive authorities !”” But, in fact, Nufiez goes 
on to say, “I think it best not to write at greater length about 
the other things ; since it is the intention of the viceroy to pre- 
serve all his actions for history, and send them to the king. 
The vicar-general has this business committed to him.’ This 
sentence, as well as the fact it records, is suppressed by Mr. 
Venn, who nevertheless argues from the silence of Nufiez, and 
also insinuates, a little further on, that the “ wonderful stories 
which were afloat” were all collected in consequence of a 
letter four years after the death of Xavier, in which the king 
of Portugal ordered informations to be taken, both as to the 
life, manners, and actions of the Saint, and also as to any 
wonders that had been wrought by means of him, either before 
or after death. The witnesses were all to be interrogated 
on oath. 

It is on the documents produced by these investigations 
that the history of S. Francis Xavier’s life, as we have it in 
the ordinary biographies, is founded. No one in his senses 
can deny that such evidence is of the very highest authority. 
The process was, of course, very slow and elaborate, as it had 
to be conducted in different and distant places, by a succession 
of officials who had no particular interest of their own in the 
matter, and who had other engrossing occupations to excuse 
inactivity in this. Evidence had to be collected and sifted in 
all the various and distant places in which S. Francis had 
laboured ; and we must remember that in those days it would 
take two years to get an answer to a letter sent from Portugal 
to India, and a longer time than that if it were sent to or from 
Malacca or Japan. But the process though slow was very sure 
as to its results. A thousand heroic actions of the Saint would 
pass unattested, and so be lost to us, but the few that would 
be gleaned would come to us on as high authority as it is 
possible under the circumstances to conceive. If, therefore, 
the biographers were faithful in their use of the materials 
before them, everything they record comes to us upon the 
oath of witnesses juridically examined. No one has ever yet 
shown any reason for believing that Tursellini, Lucena, and 
Bartoli, all men of the highest character, are unfaithful as 
historians ; and with regard to the series of miracles set forth 
in the Bull of the canonization of S. Francis, we have the 
additional assurance, if any were required, that is furnished 
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by the proverbial severity of the Roman Congregations in 
admitting evidence on facts of that nature. 

The knowledge that evidence is being officially collected— 
particularly when it is with a view to canonization—has a 
natural tendency to discourage the production of memoirs and 
histories independent of the juridical process. Individuals 
naturally hold their tongues when authority has taken the 
matter up. The case of 8. Francis was, as it were, “ put into 
Chancery” by the official inquiries; and it may be to this 
that we are to attribute the fact that a long time elapsed 
before his life was written: though, after all, the time that 
intervened between his death and the publication of his bio- 
graphy was less than in the case of Mr. Pitt. But even then 
the evidence was not complete. Tursellini, the earliest bio- 
grapher, tells us how the matter stood when the first edition of 
his work was published, in 1594. The evidence collected by 
order of the king of Portugal had reached him ; but this related 
only to what had passed in places under the Portuguese govern- 
ment, and was, besides, incomplete in itself. It was not till a 
year or two later that Tursellini received documents relating 
to Japan and other parts of the extreme East. Lucena, who 
wrote in Portugal a few years later, seems to have had the 
Portuguese documents chiefly before him. Orlandini, the 
historian of the Society of Jesus, is the only other writer who 
treated of the life of S. Francis before his canonization in 
1622. Bartoli, who published his “ Asia” in 1655, had all the 
evidence collected for the purpose of the canonization before 
him, as well as the archives of the Society of Jesus. Bou- 
hours, whose life of 8. Francis is the best known in England, 
on account of Dryden’s translation, is founded mainly upon 
Bartoli. His book appeared in 1682. About the same time 
Massei published a life in Italy, founded upon Bartoli, but also 
on his own researches among the archives at Rome, as well as 
on the letters of the saint, which had been much used also by 
Bouhours. Massei says, in his Preface, that everything in his 
life that is not to be found either in the previous biographies 
or in the Letters, is taken from the original Processes, to which 
he had access in the archives, and that he has been at great 
pains to exaggerate nothing.* 





* Although we might be inclined to wish, with reference to the attacks 
now made upon the received biographies, that their writers had in every 
instance given distinct and particular reference to the authorities on whic 
they relied, it is nevertheless not easy to see we should have in reality gained 
much by such a process. They are in the position of writers quoting docu- 
ments that are not within the reach of their readers : even if they had given 
in each case the names of the witnesses, it would still have been out of our 
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There is, moreover, one satisfactory test that can be applied 
to the statements of the biographers; and this, as we shall 
proceed to show, leaves their veracity unquestioned, and, by 
so doing, adds to it the only possible confirmation that it can 
receive. ‘This test consists in a comparison of their assertions 
with the letters written from India about the time of 5. 
Francis Xavier, and with his own epistles. On this ground 
we have not the slightest fear of meeting Mr. Venn, and we 
shall proceed to dispose, in as few words as possible, of the 
argument as it stands in his pages, supported by a show of 
quotations unusually fallacious, even in a book of which we 
trust, by this time, to have shown the true character. 

The earliest contemporary authority that can be compared 
with the Lives is the little volume of ‘ Epistole Indice,” * of 
which we have already spoken. Besides the letter of Melchior 





power to verify their quotations. Let us take an analogous instance in a 
work of our own day. Mr. Kinglake has made a number of assertions in his 
history of the Crimean War, on the faith of documentary evidence to which 
his readers have not access. What would they gain by his giving chapter 
and verse ? Even in the case of books that are not in the way of everybody, 
it is very easy—as Mr. Venn and the author of the “Saint’s Tragedy ” have 
shown—to back up a statement which is the invention of the author's own 
imagination, by a reference which it is morally certain will never be looked 
up, at least by ninety-nine out of every hundred readers. If Tursellini, 
Bartoli, Lucena, and Massei had been inclined to falsify facts, they could 
have done it as well with the modern system of references and quotations, as 
by following the custom of waiters of their own time in not giving their 
authorities except in a general manner. 

* Mr. Venn introduces this book to his readers in words that might make 
them think it was a collection of miracles :— But let it first be observed 
that the volume, in which the account of miracles appears, is entitled 
‘Epistole Indicze de stupendis et preclaris rebus, quas Divina Bonitas in 
India et variis insulis per Societatem Jesu operari dignata est, in tam copiosd 
Gentium ad fidem conversione. Louvain, 1566. The book was compiled 
by a Jesuit Father, who states in his preface that he had put together, in a 
readable form, extracts from a number of letters, to prove against heretics 
the signs of apostleship, and the stupendous miracles of the Church of Rome” 
(pp. 90,91). Such is Mr. Venn’s statement ; from which it would appear that 
the book was a selection from the letters, containing all the miracles that 
had been performed, with the distinct object of proving the claims of the 
“Church of Rome” by these miracles. The fact is, that there is nothing of 
the kind in the Preface, and the book, which contains only a few letters at 
full length, with extracts from one or two others, was published with a view 
of vindicating the Society of Jesus from some attacks made on it by objectors 
in the Catholic Church itself. The “stupende et preclare res” of which it 
treats, are not miracles ; but the great success that has attended the exertions 
of the missionaries in the conversion of the heathen. The letters, which are 
simply reports from the missionaries sent home to their own brethren, were 
written with no other object at all than simply to be reports. Mr. Venn’s 
statement about the Preface is one of those random statements of which he 
isso fond. Who was likely to look into the Preface to see whether what he 
says is true ? 
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Nuiiez, Mr. Venn professes to quote two other letters from his 
collection, in order to argue, from their silence as to the mira- 
cles, that their writers had never heard of them. The first 
letter he quotes is from Fr. Arius Brandonius. The only letter 
from this father in the collection says not a word about 8. 
Francis Xavier, and therefore does not contain the passage 
quoted by Mr. Venn. It exists, however, in the collection of 
Maffei. Any one who reads it will see that no mention of the 
miracles in question could be expected in it. It treats of a 
variety of topics, and is, in fact, a kind of concise summary of 
matters of importance, written under the impression that 
other letters, containing fuller details, may have been lost at 
sea. It has nothing to do with the character or life of S. 
Francis in general ; it simply gives a succinct account of his 
death, and of the translation of his body to Goa. There is a 
sentence speaking of the example of patience and persever- 
ance left to his brethren by Xavier, and that is all. Yet in 
this short narrative there is incidental mention of at least two 
things commonly supposed to be miraculous: the preservation 
of the body of 8. Francis after having been covered with 
quicklime, and subjected to other destructive treatment, and 
the testimony of the captain of the ship in which the body 
was conveyed, to its extraordinary escape from dangers at sea. 
Yet Mr. Venn has the face to declare that this writer “ uses 
language which goes far to negative his belief in” the mira- 
cles; and after quoting the sentenee about perseverance, he 
adds, “it is pretty clear that the writer of such a sentence 
had no idea in his mind of Xavier’s possession of miraculous 
powers.” He might as well argue that 8. Peter denied the 
possession of miraculous powers in 8. Paul, because he speaks 
of other gifts that he had received, without mentioning this. 
And in the next page he quietly says of Fr. Brandonius, “ he 
negatives the idea of Xavier’s miracles.” 

However, unfortunately for Mr. Venn, though he has inserted 
this letter into the ‘ Epistole Indiczw,” he is obliged to quote a 
third in the same collection (1555), by Fr. Antonius Quadrus :— 


He records the marvels he heard of the success of the Jesuits in India ; 
and gives, in the form of positive assertion, an extended list of Xavier's 
miracles ; namely, the healing of many sick—the casting out devils from 
possessed persons in Comorin—the gift of prophecy—the raising a dead man 
to life—the curing of three men in Japan,—a dumb man, a paralytic, and a 
deaf man. 


We sincerely hope that if, as we trust will before long be 
the case, the Letters of S. Francis Xavier are given to the 
public in English, a few selections from the “ Epistolee Indice ” 
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may accompany them as illustrations. The letter of Antonius 
Quadrus should be among them. Mr. Venn has quoted it with 
his usual unfairness. It is the enthusiastic account by a mis- 
sionary newly arrived on the scene, of the great and heroic 
example left behind them by S. Francis and others ; but it 
dwells far more upon the virtues of the Saint, his love of 
suffering, his zeal for souls, the exquisite charity which made 
him become all things to all men, his rigid abstinence and 
mortification, and his wonderful gift of prayer and constant 
union with God, than upon miracles. ‘These are mentioned 
naturally among other things, but it is byno means the object 
of the letter to draw up a catalogue of them. ‘The list given 
by Mr. Venn is, however, as might be expected, incomplete. 
He omits to insert the statement that the Saint had very 
seldom said the Lord’s Prayer over a sick person without 
healing him by it ; and—not without a special purpose, as we 
shall see presently—he omits to say that the writer had it 
from a person present with the Saint at the time, that he 
possessed the gift of tongues in such a manner as to answer 
ten or twelve questions at once; and that this was not at all 
unusual with him.* 





* We must find space to say a few words about Mr. Venn’s treatment of 
another witness, of whom we have already heard—Emmanuel Acosta, whose 
short Commentary “de Rebus Indicis” is quoted in the work before us in 
a way to make the reader believe that it was entirely devoted to the life and 
works of 8. Francis Xavier (pp. 96, 97). The entire Commentary occupies a 
little more than forty pages, of which less than a dozen relate to the Saint. 
Mr. Venn, after speaking of the letter of the king of Portugal ordering inves- 
tigations to be made, says, “ Emmanuel Acosta states, in his Commentary, 
published eighteen years after Xavier’s death, that he had seen the docu- 
ments sent over from India in reply:to the king’s letter, and that he 
gives the chief particulars in that Commentary.” Acosta’s words are :— 
“Ministri sedulo imperata fecerunt, atque ita multa de Francisco Xaverio 
ad Regem probe comperta atque explorata miserunt, ut singula hoc loco 
prosequi nimis longum sit. Summatim nonnulla perstringam.” Mr. Venn 
goes on: “ His list of miracles is, nevertheless, but little extended or varied 
beyond those already noticed. He asserts the raising of two dead men to 
life, together with the gift of prophecy, and the restoring of speech toa dumb, 
and hearing to a deaf man” (p. 97). The details that Acosta proceeds to 
give, show clearly that when he says “summatim nonnulla perstringam,” he 
meant to relate some of the actions and labours of S. Francis, rather than his 
miracles—as, indeed, the order of the king related more to the former than 
to the latter. He gives a brief sketch of the labours of the Saint in India, 
Malacca, and other places, particularly Japan ; then he mentions his having 
had the gift of tongues, and speaks in a general way of his miracles :—“ In 
Comorini autem regione dum ageret, non solum «gros complures a medicis 
desperatos morbo divinitus liberavit, spiritusque fugavit immundos, sed 
etiam mortuos revocavit ad vitam.” He mentions two particular cases. He 
then gives several anecdotes of the Saint’s knowledge of things at « distance ; 
among which is the celebrated history of the defeat of the Acenians while 
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Such then is the bearing of what can be gathered from the 
early letters from India, written within three or four years after 
the death of 8. Francis, on the question of his miracles; and 
we think that our readers will agree with us in admiring 
Mr. Venn for his courage in calling these witnesses into court. 
He has, however, another shaft in his quiver ; and this time it 
is drawn from the letters of 8S. Francis himself. It should be 
observed that the earliest biographer of the Saint, Tursellini, 
was also the first translator of his letters; but he had before 
him only a small portion of the whole collection as we now 
possess it. There is one very notable addition that was after- 
wards made, in the shape of a series of letters to Fr. Mancias, 
or Mansilla, a fellow-labourer of 8. Francis during his early 
missionary career in Southern India: some of them short 
notes, thrown off from day to day, and giving us a very 
interesting insight into the exquisite charity and large-hearted 
sympathies of the Saint. We have already had occasion to 
allude to these letters. As they were not before the early 
biographers, and as they mention many minute particulars of 
a part of the career of 8. Francis which those writers had to 
compose, partly from other letters of his own to Europe, and 
partly from the documents collected after his death, it is 
obvious that they furnish us with an admirable opportunity 
of testing the accuracy of the received history. Nothing can, 
in reality, be more satisfactory than the result of the com- 
parison. The letters confirm the history in many incidental 
and unexpected particulars, though at the same time, as is 
natural, they add many circumstances, and they leave out, as 
the letters of a saint were sure to do, some of the more heroic 
actions that have been recorded by other authorities. If Mr. 
Venn had been content to remark that they make no mention 
of these things, we should simply refer him to the answer we 
have already given to such an objection. But he is not content 
with this: and as he ventures here to use such expressions as 
“shameless fabrications ”’ of the statements of the biographers, 
we shall take the liberty of throwing back to him his own 
epithet, and of exposing the “shameless” use that. he has 
made of the letters to Fr. Mancias. 

There is a well-known anecdote of S. Francis, which Mr. 
Venn makes the subject of his attack. It is, we believe, still 
kept before the memory of the native Christians of that part 
of India, by the existence of a Catholic church on the spot 





he was at Malacca—a story, on account of which Mr. Venn is very angry 
afterwards with the biographers, attibuting it to the “ guard-room gossip” 
of the next generation. 
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where it happened. It is said that while he was in Travancore, 
the Christian neophytes were on the point of being attacked 
by a horde of armed ruffians, called Badages, although an 
army of the king of the country was approaching to their 
assistance; that S. Francis, at the head of a body of fervent 
Christians, went forth to meet the Badages with his crucifix in 
his hand, and, forbidding them to advance further, struck them 
with a sudden panic, and put them to flight. The anecdote, 
as thus related, is certainly very characteristic of 8. Francis, 
nor can we see any reason why it should be rejected as im- 
possible even by Protestant critics. The not very dissimilar 
anecdote of §. Leo going forth to meet Attila is not, we 
believe, generally questioned even by the most naturalistic 
historians. But it suits Mr. Venn to try and put the letters to 
Mancias in opposition to the story. In the first place, they do 
not mention it. In the second place—though here Mr. Venn 
travels beyond his own authorities— 


A letter from Goa by one of the Jesuit Fathers, given by Maffei (1568, 
Organtinus Brisciensis), informs us that the Badages were the collectors of 
the royal tribute, a race of overbearing and insolent men, and commonly 
called Nairs, or soldiers.*—P. 60. 





* ‘We do not know why Mr. Venn should translate the letter of Organtino 
as he does. He says that the Fathers on the Comorin coast are in danger 
from the Mussulmans, and “ab aliis Ethicis, quos Badagaas vocant, regiorum 
vectigalium exactoribus. Est etiam in primis importunum et contumax genus 
hominun militarium, qui Naires vulgo dicuntur.” The Badages have nothing 
to do with the Nairs. There is no difficulty as to who they were, though 
there may be some difficulty—-perhaps on account of the non-acquaintance 
with India of the translators of 8. Francis Xavier's letters—as to the sove- 
reign to whom they were subject. The question is, whether he was the king 
of Travancore, or some neighbouring potentate of Bisnaghur or Madura. In 
the latter case, there is no difficulty at all in the story ; for the army sent to 
oppose them was that of the king of Travancore ; but as the letters, as 
translated, seem to imply the former, we have adopted that hypothesis, and 
explained it by the letters themselves. The former hypothesis seems to be 
confirmed by a letter written in 1700, from a —— in India, and pre- 
served among the “Lettres Edifiantes” (x. 77). We give the passage at length, 
as it proves the local tradition as to the very action attacked by Mr. Venn. 
The writer says: “Cotate est une assez grande ville, située au pied des 
montagnes du Cap du Comorin, qui n’en est éloigné que d@environ quatre 
lieues. Elle est devenue fameuse en Europe et dans toutes les Indes, par 
une infinité des miracles qu'y a opéré, et qu’y opére encore tous les jours, 
Saint Francois Xavier. Cette ville, qui termine le Royaume de Travancor 
du cété du Sud, n’est pas plus & couvert que le reste du pays des courses des 
Badages, qui viennent presque tous les ans du Royawme de Maduré faire 
le dégat dans les terres du Roi de Travancor. La plaine oti Saint Francois 
Xavier, le crucifix 4 la main, arréta lui seul une grande armée de ces barbares, 
nest qu’d deux lieues de Cotate du cété du Nord. Je ne scais si lorsque le 
saint fit ce prodige, les Rois de Travancor étaient différens de ce quiils sont 
aujourd’hui; mais & moins que leur puissance n’ait étrangement diminué, 
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Therefore, says Mr. Venn, Bouhours expands the story of 
Acosta and Tursellini,—who do not relate every particular as it 
is found in the later accounts—into the legend given above, 
making the king of Travancore raise an army to oppose his 
own tax-gatherers. 


And this legend has served its purpose ; for it has often been cited by 
Protestant eulogists as a proof of Xavier's Christian heroism, and of his com- 
manding powers over the minds of savages. This shameless fabrication by 
Xavier's biographers lies within a very small compass. Any one who will 
take the trouble of reading the letters to Mansilla, and compare them with 
the biographies, may satisfy himself on the subject.—P. 86. 


We have taken the trouble of reading these letters. They say 
nothing about the Badages being ‘‘ tax-gatherers”’ (nor does 
Organtino describe them as such in our sense of the word), but 
they sufficiently confirm the whole story, and contradict it in 
nothing. In the first place, they speak of the Badages as 
pillaging the Christians of the Comorin sea-coast, and even of 
the danger in which Mancias himself might be from them. 
Then they show clearly that they were subject in some sense 
to the authority of the king of Travancore, for he is begged to 
forbid their ravages. Then they attack the Christians of Tuti- 
corin, and the king sends a Brahmin to order them to desist. 
On this, they go off inland, and there is no hope of their 
being induced to desist from plundering except by the royal 
authority. If we may connect their cruelties with similar 
conduct on the Adigares, who seem to have been native sub- 
ordinate rulers, and about whom complaint is also made to the 
“king ” of Travancore, it becomes easy to understand that they 
were an armed force, whose business was to collect dues for 
the sovereign—whoever he was—of that part of India, but 
who often plundered on their own account, and were not very 
obedient to the royal edicts. In fact, a little later on in the 
Letters we come to the very state of circumstances under 
which the anecdote which Mr. Venn calls a shameless fabrica- 
tion is said to have taken place. His objection is that the 
king could not have made war on his own “ tax-gatherers.” 
S. Francis writes to Mansilla about a fresh rising of these 
turbulent men, on account of the abduction of a relative of 
their chief, Beterbemalis, by the Portuguese. They vowed to 
destroy all the Christians. He then speaks of the king :—“ I 





celui en faveur duquel Saint Francois Xavier mit en fuite les barbares, 
n’avait assurement nulle raison de prendre la qualité de Grand Roi, puisqu'il 
est un des plus petits princes des Indes, et qu'il est tributaire du Royaume de 
Maduré. Mais, comme il ne paie ce tribut que malgré lui, les Badages sont 
obligés Centrer quelquefois & main armée dans ses terres pour Cexiger.” 
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learn that there is a report among the Badages that I have 
some influence with Iniquitiribimus, whom they call their king, 
though they do not much obey him, and indeed some of them, 
with Beterbemalis at their head, have openly thrown off allegi- 
ance.’ The king sends to beg S. Francis to come to him, and 
the latter thinks his object is to obtain through his influence 
the assistance of the Portuguese. The next letter mentions a 
state of open hostilities between the king and Beterbemalis ; 
and then the tone of the letters suddenly changes—we 
hear no more complaints of the danger of the Christians 
from the Badages. If the letters to Mancias do not 
actually mention the flight of the latter before the face of 
S. Francis, at least they mention every circumstance that is 
required by the story, and they give no other explanation of 
the cessation of the danger. So much for the confutation of 
this “‘ shameless fabrication ” by the Letters. And let us in 
conclusion ask, why Mr. Venn did not mention to his readers 
the facts which we have just now cited. Why did he argue 
upon the absurdity of supposing a war between the king and 
“his own tax-gatherers,’”? when the Letters distinctly bear 
witness to the fact of their revolt against his authority ? 

We shall take leave of Mr. Venn with a few words on one 
more attack made by him on the biographers. It relates to 
the “gift of tongues,” which is usually attributed to S. 
Francis Xavier. Here again Mr. Venn assumes a triumphant 
air, and casts his favourite epithet “shameless ” at men a 
thousand times more honest as well as more learned than 
himself. 


One species of miracle may be taken as an example of palpable contradic- 
tion between Xavier and his biographers ; namely, the gift of tongues. Bou- 
hours asserts, during Xavier's labours among the Travancore fishermen—* It 
was at this time that God first communicated to Xavier the gift of tongues.” 
Then follows the recital of the Badages. Yet a letter written to Mansilla, 
in the midst of these events, contains the confession already quoted ina 
former chapter, of Xavier's total incapacity of making himself understood, 
and of his dependence on his interpreter Anthony. . . . In a letter written 
to Ignatius Loyola, immediately after his arrival at Cochin, January, 1554, 
giving an account of his labours for the last year, he says, “I have no news 
to tell you, except that we have so few fabourers, that you should send us as 
many as possible.” No news! though, as his biographer asserts, he had 
then just received the gift of tongues! So shamelessly do the biographers 
of Xavier contradict Xavier’s own narrative.—Pp. 88, 89. 


The date is misprinted in Mr. Venn’s pages. It should be 
1545. The statement that it was written “ immediately after 
his arrival at Cochin,” is calculated to deceive the reader. It 
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implies, we suppose, that it was soon after the beginning of 
Xavier’s preaching on the Comorin coast, and that therefore 
it ought to have contained anything of importance that had 
happened. But it was written between two and three years 
after his mission began. The recklessness of Mr. Venn’s 
statements, and the absurdity of his inferences, may be judged 
of by the fact that the letter does not say a word about “ his 
labours for the past year,” and that he had written a iong letter 
to the Society at Rome from the same place a year before, in 
which he had given an account of his labours, and from which, 
unless we are mistaken, it is easy to see, by the way in which 
he speaks of his controversies and conversations with the 
Brahmins, that he was able perfectly to talk their language.* 
We will, if he wishes it, strengthen Mr. Venn’s argument 
for him. There are other passages, not in the letters to 
Mancias, which the biographers may not have seen, but in 
letters to Europe which they must have seen, in which §, 
Francis speaks of the pains he was at to learn the language 
of the country from which he wrote. So that the biographers 
must not only have made an unfounded assertion, if 8. Francis 
had not received the gift in question, but they must have done 
what Mr. Venn himself is a great adept at doing—they must 
have contradicted direct assertions of the authorities to which 
they had access. But men like Lucena, Tursellini, Bartoli, 
and Massei were not quite of the same stamp as the Secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society. What is the fact? The 
Letters do not, in so many words, assert that their writer had 
the gift of tongues, any more than they do the same about 
the gift of miracles; but it is perfectly easy to see, from the 
Letters, that one gift as well as the other had been bestowed 
upon S. Francis. Just as he speaks of what never happens 
without good reason—a vast concourse of people thronging 





* Our readers must by this time understand what sort of a writer they have 
to deal with in Mr. Venn. We have limited ourselves, in exposing his misstate- 
ments, to the earlier portion of the career of S. Francis ; but the rest of the 
history is just as full of the grossest errors and most flagrant misquotations. We 
shall expose one more, because it bears on this same subject of the gift of 
tongues. Mr. Venn says, “There is reason to doubt whether Xavier's cate- 
chumens understood so much as themeaning of the words put into their lips: 
for, after all the baptisms recounted above, Xavier informed Mansilla that 
they had mistranslated the very first word of the Creed, and that instead of 
the word “I believe” (credo), they had been using the expression “I will” 
(volo) (p. 38). Mr. Venn has simply altered the pronoun. S. Francis has been 
looking over a translation made by Mancias, and he says “In your version of 
the Apostles’ Creed there is something as to which I think it well to warn 
you ;” and then he corrects this and another mistake. Thus, a passage in 
which §. Francis shows his knowledge of the language by correcting the 
mistake of another, is used to show his own ignorance of it ! 
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to him with their sick to be prayed over, so that he was 
obliged to substitute children for himself, to satisfy their 
requirements, and by that and similar statements proves to 
any one who understands the language of the Saints that he 
had the gift of miracles—so by the account that he gives of 
long conversations and discussions, either with an assembly of 
Brahmins or Bonzes, or with individuals, in countries of which 
he could not have had time to learn the language, he shows 
sufficiently that he must have had the gift of tongues. If a 
traveller tells us that he bought a great many different articles 
in the places he passed through, he gives us ‘to understand 
that he had money in his purse. So if a missionary relates 
interviews, and discourses, and harangues, where an interpreter 
is out of the question, no reasonable person can doubt that he 
knew the language of the people with whom he conversed. 
And what does Mr. Venn suppose the gift of tongues, or.the 
gift of miracles, to be? Does he imagine that when we 
attribute either of these gifts to an Apostle or a Saint, we 
mean that he had them always at command—that they were 
habitual, as much his own as the gift of seeing or hearing? 
Catholic theology supposes nothing of the kind with regard 
to gifts of that class. If a missionary raises a dead person 
to life, or cures a sick person by his touch, we say he had the 
gift of miracles: we do not say that he could raise to life 
every dead person he met with, or cure every kind of disease 
in every instance that presented itself. The Apostles had 
power given them over the devils; but they could not dis- 
possess the lunatic child presented to our Lord when He came 
down from the Mount of Transfiguration. LEliseus could 
know what was done by Giezi at a distance, and yet he could 
not read the heart of the mother who came to him in her 
anguish (4 Kings, iv. 27). ‘The Lord hath hid it from me,” 
he said, as if he were accustomed to have revelations of such 
secrets. So it is no argument against the assertion of the 
biographers of S. Francis that he received the gift of tongues, 
to bring a particular instance at a particular time when he 
had it not, or to bring other instances in which he set himself 
with all diligence to learn a language which he afterwards was 
able to speak by a supernatural gift. There are numberless 
passages in his letters from which it is clear that he must 
have had the gift ; for he speaks of conversing with people of 
all nations as quietly as if there had never been any confusion 
of tongues. Unless Mr. Venn can produce some other ex- 
planation of these passages, he it is who puts himself in 
“shameless contradiction ” with the Letters he professes to 
follow. These and other supernatural gifts are not attributed 
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to S. Francis on the authority of the Letters: they rest, like 
the remainder of his life, upon the sworn testimony of wit- 
nesses juridically examined. Nothing in the Letters contradicts 
that testimony. Not the use of interpreters when they were 
to be had, nor the study of the native languages undertaken 
by 8. Francis; for those most favoured with gifts of this sort 
will never neglect natural means, and indeed will often use 
them to veil their supernatural powers. Not the temporary 
suspension or interruption of the gift; for that is only whatis 
to be expected from the analogy of Scripture, and of the lives 
of the Saints. 





Art. II.—ROME AND THE MUNICH CONGRESS. 


Brief addressed by the Holy Father to the Archbishop of Munich, dated 
Dec. 21st, 1863. 


The Home and Foreign Review. No. 8. April, 1864. Article 12, “ Conflicts 
with Rome,” signed “John Dalberg Acton.” 


: io Holy Father’s letter to the Archbishop of Munich 

deserves certainly to be ranked among the most im- 
portant ecclesiastical events of our day. We will mention 
some of the many reasons which lead us to this opinion. 

Firstly, the great majority of the questions started at 
this day which regard Theology are of a_ philosophical 
character. ‘This circumstance has been urged in so many 
different quarters as to have become quite a trite dictum 
among us; and it follows, of course, that a clear and distinct 
view of the Church’s authority within the sphere of philosophy, 
is absolutely indispensable to any Catholic who would take 
part in the controversies of the day. Now this is the theme 
directly treated in the present Brief. 

Secondly, certain principles which the Pope has now ex- 
pressly and formally enunciated, are of the greatest moment in 
a strictly theological point of view. We refer to his declara- 
tion on the deference due to decrees emanating from Roman 
Congregations; on the existence of doctrines which are 
strictly of faith, over and above those which have been expressly 
defined; and on other similar matters. 

Thirdly, the whole history of the Munich Congress, and its 
relation with Dr. Déllinger, is full of deep and painful interest, 
and since the publication of the Brief, every good Catholic 
must read that history in its true light. Dr. Ddllinger incon- 
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testably possesses enormous erudition, great critical power, 
and not inconsiderable general ability, one-sided though he be, 
and deficient both in depth and width of intellect ; moreover, 
his influence in Catholic Germany is extremely great. In 
what direction he will henceforth use that influence, is among 
the many anxious questions of our time. 

Fourthly, the Papal Brief has brought the Home and Foreign 
Review to a sudden close; and as this fact more specially 
concerns the Catholic body of these islands, we will dwell on 
it at somewhat greater length. This periodical during its 
brief career has exhibited a vast amount of learning and of 
mental activity, but it has been animated throughout by pro- 
foundly anti-Catholic principles. Soon after its first number 
was issued, the English Bishops, acting under a sanction still 
higher than their own, warned the faithful against its tenden- 
cies ; and its Editor has now frankly admitted (p. 688) that it 
“would surrender the whole reason of its existence,” if it 
“ceased to uphold” principles which “ the Holy See” in this 
very Brief has formally “rejected.” So long as its publica- 
tion was continued, there were obvious reasons which indisposed 
us from entering into direct conflict with its various utterances, 
unless some very special reason had rendered such conflict 
absolutely necessary. And now, indeed, that its publication 
has ceased, there might appear to be reasons fully as strong, 
though of an altogether different kind, which should no less 
dissuade us from such a course: because men might say that 
its self-imposed silence secures us from the possibility of 
reply. The fact, however, is quite otherwise. Sir J. Acton 
has now appended his name as responsible editor, and we 
shall be criticising, therefore, not an extinct periodical, but a 
living Catholic ; a Catholic, we will add, who is extremely well 
able to defend himself, so far as the strength of his cause 
may permit. At the same time we should be sorry not to 
express emphatically our sense of the manliness and straight- 
forwardness he has displayed in this frank acceptance of 
responsibility. 

We had hitherto thought that even those Catholics who 
place at the lowest point the authority of such Pontifical 
documents, at least admitted the obligation of a “ respectful 
silence ” as to their contents. If Sir J. Acton had acted, 
even on this lowest view—if, without professing any change 
of opinion, he had simply said that in deference to the Papal 
pronouncement he terminated his periodical—we should by 
no means have been too curious in inquiring whether he 
really yielded as much deference to that pronouncement as its 
character demanded: on the contrary, we should have gladly 
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hailed his submission as a graceful and suitable homage to the 
Church’s authority. But his estimate of duty has been most 
different: his valedictory article consists of one sustained and 
energetic attack on the principles enunciated by the Holy 
Father. “All that is being done for ecclesiastical learning 
by the priesthood of the Continent bears testimony,” he says, 
“to the truths which are now called in question,” 7. e. to the 
errors condemned in the Papal Brief; “‘ and every work of real 
science written by a Catholic adds to their force” (p. 689). 
Of those who treat Theology as the Holy Father prescribes, 
he tells us (p. 690) that “their methods are obsolete, and 
their labours vain.” The Pope pronounces, in so many words, 
that Catholic philosophers are under the obligation of sub- 
mitting themselves to the doctrinal decrees of the Pontifical 
Congregations; but Sir J. Acton replies, that it is a ‘ mon- 
strous error” if we “attribute to the Congregation of the 
Index a share in the infallibility of the Church” (p. 679). 
Nay, he goes much further: he says that the German theo- 
logians, with whom throughout he expresses unreserved 
sympathy, “attach no more value to the unreasoned decrees 
of” the Index “ than to the undefended ‘ipse dixit’ of a theo- 
logian of secondary rank” (p. 678). Further, as to “the 
method of Rome” in “ adjusting the relations between science 
and authority” (p. 673)—a method which he considers signally 
exemplified in the maxims of this Brief—he criticises it as 
follows :— 


The true limits of legitimate authority are one thing, and the area which au- 
thority may find it expedient to attempt to occupy is another. The interests of the 
Church are not necessarily identical with those of the ecclesiastical government. 
A government does not desire its powers to be strictly defined ; but the sub- 
jects require the line to be drawn with increasing precision. Authority may be 
protected by its subjects being kept in ignorance of its faults, and by their 
holding it in superstitious admiration... . These arts are simply those of 
all human governments which possess legislative power, fear attack, deny 
responsibility, and therefore shrink from scrutiny (p. 674). 


Consistently with this view of the case, he is of opinion that 
historical inquiry 

has gradually laid bare the whole policy and process of ecclesiastical authority, 
and has removed that veil of mystery wherewith, like all other authorities, it 
tries to surround the present (p. 673) ; and he considers that “the twilight of 
opinion enables it to assume” “the halo of infallibility ” (p. 674). 


Finally, with a naiveté which in a less serious matter would 
be exquisitely droll, he assigns as one of his reasons for dis- 
continuing the Review, his unwillingness to impair “the 
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authority and dignity of the Holy See” (p. 686). As though 
any private individual could well do more (pro viribus suis) 
to impair such authority and dignity, than by saying that the 
principles which that See maintains are fundamentally erroneous 
and inexpressibly mischievous; that the Pope has been 
hitherto enabled by the twilight of opinion to assume a halo 
of infallibility ; that he finds it expedient to cling to a position 
exceeding the true limits of legitimate authority ; that he fears 
attack, denies responsibility, and therefore shrinks from 
scrutiny. Such are the final utterances of the Home and 
Foreign Review. Certainly it has died like a wasp, which 
leaves its sting in the wound it has inflicted. 

But we have not yet done any kind of justice to Sir John’s 
whole view of the Pope’s position in the Church. We would, 
therefore, beg our readers carefully to ponder the following 
portentous paragraph :— 


What is the Holy See in its relation to the masses of Catholics, and 
where does its strength lie? It is the organ, the mouth, the head, of 
the Church. Its strength consists in its agreement with the general con- 
viction of the faithful. When it expresses the common knowledge and 
sense of the age, or of a large majority of Catholics, its position is impreg- 
nable. The force it derives from this general support makes direct opposition 
hopeless, and therefore disedifying, tending only to division, and promoting 
reaction rather than reform. The influence by which it is to be moved must 
be directed first on that which gives it strength, and must pervade the members 
in order that it may reach the head. While the general sentiment of Catho- 
lics is unaltered, the course of the Holy See remains unaltered too. As soon 
as that sentiment is modified, Rome sympathizes with the change. The 
ecclesiastical government, based upon the public opinion of the Church, and 
acting through it, cannot separate iteclf from the mass of the faithful, and 
keep pace with the progress of the instructed minority. It follows slowly and 
warily, and sometimes begins by resisting and denouncing what in the end 
it thoroughly adopts. Hence a direct controversy with Rome holds out the 
prospect of great evils, and at best a barren and unprofitable victory. The 
victory that is fruitful springs from that gradual change in the knowledge, 
the ideas, and the convictions of the Catholic body, which in due time over- 
comes the natural reluctance to forsake a beaten path, and by insensible 
degrees constrains the mouthpiece of tradition to conform itself to the new 
atmosphere with which it is surrounded. The slow, silent, indirect action of 
public opinion bears the Holy See along, without any demoralizing conflict or 
dishonourable capitulation. This action it belongs essentially to the graver 
scientific literature to direct (p. 686). 


Now, what are those principles of the Holy See which Sir 
J. Acton thus wishes to revolutionize? Avowedly those de- 
clared in the Munich Brief. But all the more prominent of 
these are strictly theological, if there are any such in 1 world, 

F 
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What doctrines are strictly of faith? What is the dogmatic 
authority of Roman Congregations ? What is the dogmatic 
authority of the “sensus fidelium”? What is the valye of 
scholastic theology, and the weight due to that encouragement 
which the Church has ever given it? Such are the chief 
questions to which the Brief gives an answer; and when the 
Council of Florence decreed that ‘‘ the Roman Pontiff is the 
teacher of all Christians,” no one doubts that it was precisely 
to such questions as these that primary reference was made. 
But Sir J. Acton considers it an universal and inevitable fact 
that so far from teaching the “instructed minority” on such 
matters, the Holy Father cannot even “keep pace with their 
progress.” The “instructed minority,” it seems, are not in- 
cluded in the number of those sheep and lambs whom Peter is 
to feed, or of those brethren whom by his unfailing faith he is to 
strengthen. It is not he who teaches them but they who teach 
him. They make indeed all equitable allowance for his 
position ; they quite see that he cannot be expected to reach 
their height of divine knowledge, unable as he is to “ separate 
himself from the mass of the faithful.” Still the fact remains, 
Catholics have hitherto supposed that in matters of religious 
doctrine it is the Pope and bishops who teach the faithful. 
But the instructed minority possess their esoteric gospel; and 
according to that gospel “the graver scientific literature” 
teaches the faithful, and they by a slow and laborious process 
enlighten the Pope. Peter is ever the hindmost of all Catho- 
lics in arriving at true views of theological science and theolo- 
gical truth. 

These things are miserable enough ; but still worse remains 
behind. We must complain, indeed, seriously of the vague- 
ness which characterizes many of Sir John’s propositions on 
the most vital and critical points ; but there are some sentences 
which we cannot understand otherwise than as denying 
altogether the existence of any infallible Ecclesia Docens. It 
is not that he is Gallican and refuses to admit the Pope’s in- 
fallibility except in connection with the body of bishops; he 
recognizes it as little when the Pope acts with them as when 
he acts without them. It is a “vulgar mistake,” says our 
author (p. 681), “ to confound religious truth with the voice of 
ecclesiastical authority.” ‘ The whole Church” is not “ infected 
with the liability to err from which her rulers are not exempt” 
(p. 682). And an earlier passage explains his meaning at 
greater length. ‘In the civil affairs of mankind.... 
particular authorities may fall into error . . . . but the poli- 
tical conscience of the whole people cannot be irrecoverably 
lost, The Church possesses the same privilege, but in a much 
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higher degree. . . . . Whatever authority therefore expresses 
that knowledge of which she is the keeper must be obeyed. 
But there is no institution from which this knowledge can be 
obtained with immediate certainty ” (p. 679). According to 
this statement, it is the collective faithful only who are infal- 
lible, and there is no infallible Ecclesia Docens at all. It is 
difficult to suppose that Sir J. Acton really means this, and we 
earnestly hope that he does not mean it; but we can imagine 
no other interpretation of the words which we have quoted. 
We are bound to add our humble opinion, which we submit 
altogether to the judgment of theologians, that he-who should 
really deny infallibility to the collective body of Catholic 
bishops, when professing to teach, in union with their head, 
the Catholic faith as such, could not be an unsound or a dis- 
loyal Catholic, because he would be no Catholic at all. 

It is not for us to attempt a refutation of such an error 
as this; we can but refer to any ordinary treatise “ De 
Ecclesid.” Of course, if Sir J. Acton, so far as autho- 
rity is concerned, would refuse interior assent to the voice 
of the whole Catholic Episcopate, it was only to be expected 
that he should refuse it to the doctrinal decrees of the 
Index, or to such a Brief as is now before us. Yet, as we 
just now said, we are unwilling to believe that he can really 
intend what his words seem to convey, or that he seriously 
advocates an opinion which will be unanimously regarded, by 
men of every creed, as inconsistent with the very name of 
Catholic.* At all events, there are other thinkers to whom it 
is clear that that name cannot rightly be refused, who are, 
nevertheless, in agreement with him on this particular point ; 
and who will openly profess that they owe no interior assent, 
and that they yield none, to the Holy Father’s recent pro- 
nouncement. Their argument is most intelligible. ‘“ Not even 
Ultramontanes,”” they say, ‘“‘ profess that the Pope speaks 
infallibly unless he speaks ea cathedri; nor does he speak 
ew cathedré unless he addresses the universal Church, and 
expresses or implies the sentence of heresy on those who 





* We cannot profess to have been surprised at finding the Reader (April 
16th) unable to distinguish very clearly between Sir J. Acton’s Catholicism 
and simple Protestantism. “ Where is the organ,” it asks, “of that super- 
natural power ” which “ aids” mankind in apprehending “ the higher set of 
topics” ? “ Not in the Pope, it seems, according to the new Catholics ; not in 
the writings of the Fathers ; not in Conferences ; not anywhere, nor in any 
collection of anywheres! Only in the ‘quod semper, a ubique, quod ab 


omnibus, or in the general consensus of human belief after the possibility of 
denial is exhausted! Well, if that is the upshot, what difference, other than 
a difference of wish, remains between the new Teutonic Catholicism and 
much Teutonic Protestantism that we wot of ?” 
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dissent. The present Brief fulfils neither of these conditions ; 
hence, even on the Ultramontane view, it is not infallible. 
But to claim our interior assent to that for which infallibility 
is not even professed, is the extremity of tyranny and usurpa- 
tion, and most alien therefore from the true spirit of the 
Church.””* In the very article which we are criticising there 
are some words which may well be understood as meaning no 
more than this.t Since, therefore, we are most unwilling 
to fasten on Sir J. Acton any extreme doctrine, which we 
sincerely hope he may disavow, we will take for granted, so 
far as the remainder of our present article is concerned, that 
at last he means no more than to express agreement with 
that particular line of argument which we have just drawn out. 

Since then it is impossible in one article to exhaust one- 
tenth of the considerations suggested by this momentous 
Brief, we can, perhaps, in no other way more serviceably 
welcome the auspicious fact of its publication, than by choosing 
two points in particular for our comment. Firstly, we will 
show that all its doctrinal declarations have a peremptory 
claim, on the ground of authority, to a Catholic’s full and 
unreserved acceptance; and secondly, we will illustrate its 
practical effect, by exhibiting the real drift of those errors 
which it condemns. Two subjects of much wider extent are 
reserved, possibly for future notice; the one historical, the 
other doctrinal. The first, a history of recent Catholic thought 
in Germany, as culminating in this Munich Congress; the 
second, a comprehensive view of this Munich Brief, in its full 
theological bearing. 


On the first point which we have undertaken, the argument 
opposed to us may be thus syllogistically expressed :—‘ No 
interior assent can be reasonably claimed, on the ground of 
authority, for any theological pronouncement which is not 
infallible ; but the theological declarations of the Papal Brief 
are not infallible, hence no such assent can be reasonably 
claimed for them.” If either of these premises be refuted, the 
argument breaks down; but, for our own part, we confidently 
deny them both. We maintain, firstly, that even if these 
declarations were not infallible, all good Catholics would 
nevertheless be under the obligation, and that on the ground 





* For one instance out of many in which this general ground is taken, see 
a very temperate letter in the Rambler of July, 1861, p. 268. 

+ “It is only the utterances of aninfallible authority that men can believe 
without argument and explanation; and here was an authority not infallible, 
giving no reasons, and yet claiming a submission of the reason” (p. 677). 
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of authority, not merely of not exteriorly contradicting them, 
but of yielding to them a certain kind and degree of interior 
assent. We maintain, secondly, that though the Brief neither 
is nor professes to be a definition of faith, its theological de- 
clarations, nevertheless, are infallibly true; and Catholics are 
therefore under a strict obligation of unreservedly accepting 
them in all their fulness. 

We admit, of course, that if these declarations were not 
infallible, we could not be obliged (or permitted) to embrace 
them with an act of divine faith ; nay, even as the case stands, 
there are some of them for which this firmest of all possible 
assents cannot reasonably be claimed. But it is the strangest 

ossible reasoning to take for granted, that because we may 
(and ought to) withhold from a proposition the firmest of all 
possible assents, we are at liberty to withhold from it, even on 
the ground of authority, all interior assent whatever. The 
testimony which assures me that the battle of Marathon was 
fought, 1s less universal and indisputable than that which 
assures me that the city of Vienna exists; am I, therefore, at 
liberty to disbelieve the battle of Marathon altogether? In 
the present case, so strange a misconception could not have 
possibly arisen, except from a most unworthy and inadequate 
idea of the Church’s office and mission. 

The Church was founded, as for other great ends, so 
primarily and pre-eminently for this—to guide and strengthen 
men on their road to heaven. Now, in order to do this with 
any hope of success, it was, no doubt, absolutely necessary 
that she should possess the gift of preserving faithfully, and 
teaching infallibly, that great body of revealed truth which is 
commonly ranged under the two heads of doctrine and morals. 
But although this gift is necessary, yet, even so far as guidance 
alone is concerned, it is very far from being sufficient; on the 
contrary, as regards the enormous majority of her children, if 
she exercised no other gift than this, she would hardly afford 
them any guidance whatever. For clearness’ sake we will 
express our meaning under the particular head of morals, 
begging our readers to remember that a precisely similar 
argument may be drawn out under the head of doctrine also. 
Take, then, all the infallible decisions on moral truth which 
the Church has ever put forth; in what respect, we ask, would 
the immense majority of her children receive advantage, though 
they knew every one of these decisions by heart, unless the 
Church did a great deal more, both in teaching them their 
duty, and exciting them to its performance? These two 
further functions, we say, are absolutely and most strictly 
indispensable : first, that she shall apply the general principles 
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of morality to the particular case of each individual Catholic ; 
and secondly, that she shall exhort each Catholic to practise 
what he thus knows to be his duty. These two functions are 
chiefly performed by the Church through her invaluable 
machinery of parish priests and active religious orders. If 
she did not perform these functions, her infallibility in moral 
truth would be of little practical service; while in the per- 
formance of these functions she does not claim infallibility at all. 
No confessors or parish priests are infallible, either in their 
judgment on each man’s individual duty, or in the arguments 
which they select for urging him to practise it. Yet it is as 
plain as day that if a private Catholic were, on that account, 
to refuse all interior assent to their teaching, he would be in 
direct and flagrant rebellion against the Church, and would be 
doing all that in him lies to bring her whole work and mission 
to nought. 

As one instance out of a hundred, let us suppose such a 
dialogue as the following, between Confessor and Penitent :— 

C. The facts which I have now elicited make it abundantly 
clear to me that you are living in grievous breach of charity 
towards A. B.; or that you are living in proximate occasion of 
sin; or that your appropriation of such money is a mortal sin 
of theft; or, &c., &c., &c. I cannot possibly, therefore, give 
you absolution unless you will firmly resolve to break off this 
habit. 

P. Allow me to ask, father, whether the Church has infal- 
libly pronounced that my demeanour towards A. B, amounts 
to grievous breach of charity ; or, &c., &c., &c. 

C. God has appointed the priest judge in this sacred 
tribunal, and I have the Church’s mission to act as priest 
in it: I have given you my judicial decision, and it is your 
business to accept it. 

P. But, father, does God give you infallibility in this 
judgment ? 

C. Certainly not: I never professed that He does. 

P. I really desire to do all I can to meet your wishes, and 
those of the Church. But “it is only the utterances of an 
infallible authority that men can believe without argument 
and explanation.” This is the principle which I have learned 
from Sir J. Acton; and it is manifestly reasonable as soon as 
stated. I cannot, therefore, until I am convinced by your 
reasons—which frankly I am not—give up my own opinion 
that these habits of mine are innocent; but I will nevertheless 
abandon them rather than be deprived of absolution and 
communion. 

C. My dearest child, I cannot, without committing a mortal 
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sin myself, pronounce for you the words of absolution on such 
conditions. You must repent of your past sins and resolve 
against future on the very ground of their being offences 
against God; and this you cannot possibly do without be- 
lieving interiorly that they are such offences. I am sorry that 
my reasons have failed to convince you of this; but if you 
could only see things in their true light, it is both unreason- 
able and disloyal to the Catholic Church, in a degree which 
can hardly be exaggerated, that you refuse to accept my 
decision—if not on the ground of reason, then on the ground 
of authority. 

We do not see how this argument can be evaded, unless it 
be maintained that in every case, or at least in all ordinary 
cases, the confessor will be able to draw out an argument, 
whether from reason or from the Church’s infallible decisions, 
which shall logically convince the sinner. But all the world 
must recognize that a man blinded by past habits of sin, and 
by present energetic pride, will be the very man on whom the 
most cogent arguments are utterly thrown away, if they tend 
to a conclusion against which that pride revolts. It is true, 
no doubt, that many a Catholic has means of access to several 
priests, and has the opportunity of comparing their dicta. 
But even such a man, unless he chooses (for his eternal ruin) 
to reject entirely the Church’s ministration of individual teach- 
ing and exhortation—nay, to abandon all hope of being ad- 
mitted to absolution and communion—must give his interior 
assent to a multitude of propositions for which he has no 
security from an absolutely infallible authority. 

And the majority of Catholics cannot even compare one priest 
with another: they are obliged to accept their parochus as 
Christ’s one representative ; and if they refuse interior assent to 
his fallible instruction, would be practically out of all relation 
with the Church. We have spoken of the confessional: let us 
now speak of the pulpit. What does a good preacher aim at 
accomplishing? He avoids mere generalities and abstract 
statements, as unimpressive, and for the most part unintel- 
ligible, to his congregation. He throws himself into their 
daily life, their daily trials, their daily temptations, their daily 
graces. His exhortation, his advice, his reproof, his com- 
mendation, all turns, for the most part, on the particular 
circumstances of his flock. Everything, of course, is based 
on the Church’s infallible doctrine; but his main business 
is, not the enunciating that doctrine, but rather the ap- 
plying it by every possible resource to the circumstances, 
and so bringing it home to the apprehension, of those with 
whose care he is entrusted. In precise proportion as he is 
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a good preacher, he abstains from uttering those abstract 
and general statements which are the Church’s infallible 
edicts, and confines himself to those very topics on which he 
is avowedly liable to error. Once grant, then, Sir J. Acton’s 
principle, in proportion as the preacher more faithfully and 
effectively performs his office, in that very proportion will his rea- 
sonable. hearers withhold all interior assent from his teaching, 
except so far as they (uneducated rustics) are able to under- 
stand and follow the chain of argument on which it proceeds. 
If we could imagine a rural congregation acting so ridiculous 
a part as Sir J. Acton would inculcate, what would ensue ? 
The Church’s ministration of teaching and exhortation would, 
as regards them, be absolutely futile. Their parochus, from 
a living minister of the Gospel, would be degraded to the level 
of a passive theological dictionary, through whom a number 
of farmers and day-labourers may learn to the extent of their 
desire the infallible definitions of popes and councils ;—defi- 
nitions, we may add, which, even if translated for them by his 
kindness into the vernacular, would remain about as intelli- 
gible to them as in the original Latin. Away with such 
childish absurdities ! The common sense of the matter surely 
is this :—They cannot possibly separate what is true in their 
porochus’s instruction from what may be mistaken; they have 
no means for doing so. They must either accept all or reject 
all. And since (in consequence of his authorization by the 
Church) the portion which is indubitably true immeasurably 
preponderates over that which may possibly be mistaken, by 
the former alternative they learn a vast number of absolutely 
necessary truths of which the latter alternative would leave 
them wholly destitute. In adopting the former alternative 
they obtain every help for attaining Heaven ; in adopting the 
latter they would themselves choose Hell as their eternal 
portion. 

So far, then, the point at issue between Sir J. Acton and 
ourselves is simply this: He assumes as a matter of course 
that it can never be obligatory, nor even reasonable, to accept 
any proposition on grounds of authority, unless in deference 
to some infallible pronouncement.* We maintain, in contra- 





* Here is an instance of the confused and obscure way in which Sir J. 
Acton often writes :—“ To submit absolutely,” he says (p. 677), “ would either 
be,” on the part of Dr. Frohschammer, “a virtual acknowledgment of the 
infallibility of the authority, or a confession that an ecclesiastical decision 
necessarily bound the mind irrespectively of its truth and justice.” This latter 
is not at all the necessary alternative. There is a different alternative alto- 
gether—viz., that an ecclesiastical decision may bind the mind because of 
the vast moma of & priori probability in its favour, even though it 
be not infallibly true and just. 
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diction to this, that it is very often more reasonable, and not 
unfrequently obligatory, to accept a proposition on grounds of 
authority, when there is reason for confidently holding that 
the judgment of that authority, though fallible, is very far 
more likely to be correct than our own. How far in any given 
case this principle is applicable, depends on the circumstances 
of that case ; and we now, therefore, proceed to consider those 
circumstances in the particular controversy before us. Let us 
suddenly turn our thoughts from the lowest to the highest 
intellectual grade of Catholicism. We have seen how strict is 
the obligation of a rustic to accept the fallible instruction of 
his appointed teacher; why is a German theologian under a 
less strict obligation to accept the instruction, even though it 
were fallible, of him who has been appointed by Christ the 
“teacher of all Christians””? The Pope has been preaching 
a sermon; and that principally on topics most strictly theo- 
logical. Can any of his audience, we ask, without grievous 
sin, refuse to that sermon all influence over his convictions, 
even though it were true that it is not absolutely infallible ? 
God forbid that we should without irresistible evidence charge 
any of them with doing so! We sincerely hope that they 
will, one and all, make a noble sacrifice of intellectual pride, 
and approve themselves as loyal Catholics. But Sir J. Acton 
claims for them as for himself the liberty of such refusal, and 
we are called therefore to examine the question. Let us first, 
then, take a general view of what may be called the Holy 
Father’s pastoral addresses. 

The rulers of the Church, as we have seen, are com- 
missioned, not merely to preserve intact the precious deposit 
of faith and morals, not merely to exercise spiritual govern- 
ment, but also to fulfil what we may specially call the pastoral 
office. They have been commissioned to urge the great truths 
of Christianity on the heart and conscience of believers, and 
to administer, as occasion may arise, instruction, exhortation, 
praise, rebuke. This office, so far as regards the great mass of 
Catholics, they perform only, and can only perform, through 
individual priests; but towards those who occupy a more 
prominent position, this function is discharged sometimes by 
the united Episcopate of a country, often by the Holy See itself. 
Ecclesiastical history is crowded with instances in which the 
Supreme Pontiff praises heroic martyrs and confessors, or 
exhorts to patience suffering nations, or rebukes tyrannical 
and licentious kings or seditious and turbulent peoples. Un- 
less, indeed, such instances met our eye at every turn, we should 
feel that the common father of Christendom was remiss in 
performing the essential duties of his office, and wanting in due 
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pastoral solicitude. We may add also that no formal decrees 
can by their very nature give us by any means so accurate and 
lively a sense of the Church’s moral doctrine, as we obtain by 
the study of these most touching and impressive individual 
addresses. And it would, indeed, be an astounding —— 
if some Catholic were to maintain that since these addresses 
are not absolutely infallible, he cannot reasonably allow them 
to produce any effect on his personal conviction, except so far 
as he is intellectually convinced by the arguments which they 
contain. 

A little consideration, however, will show that the Pope’s 
letter to the Archbishop of Munich stands on still higher 
ground than these ordinary pastoral admonitions. We are 
still, indeed, supposing, for argument’s sake, that its theo- 
logical declarations are not infallibly true, though in a later 
part of our article we will expose the complete falsehood of 
this hypothesis. And as we do not wish to mix up the ques- 
tion of fact with that of principle, we shall here assume, 
partly from the Holy Father’s express or implied statements, 
partly from Sir J. Acton’s avowal, that certain German 
theologians are suspected on good grounds of maintaining 
such tenets as these:—1l. “Those doctrines alone need 
be believed with divine faith, which have been expressly 
defined ; there are no portions of the Catholic faith, undefined, 
indeed, but proposed nevertheless as divinely revealed by the 
ordinary teaching of the whole Church throughout the world, 
and thus—no less than defined doctrines themselves—de- 
manding from us the firmest of all possible assents.” 2. “A 
Catholic is under no obligation- of believing those propo- 
sitions which are regarded by the general consent of 
Catholics as so certain that the contradictory opinions— 
though not heretical — are theologically censurable.” 3. 
“Neither is he under the obligation of accepting as true 
any doctrinal decisions (as such) which emanate from the 
Pontifical Congregations.” 4. “The purity of Catholic 
dogma, and (by consequence) its capability of being reconciled 
with secular science, has suffered most grievous detriment by 
the prevalence within the Church of maxims opposed to 
these.” 5. “The scholastic theology, warmly as it has been 
encouraged and heartily as it has been praised by successive 
popes and episcopates, proceeds on most faulty methods, and 
it issues accordingly very often—not through the fault of 
individual scholastics, but of the scholastic theology itself— 
in untrustworthy and mistaken conclusions.” All these five 
theses are condemned in the Papal Brief; and three things are 
at once manifest on the very surface. Firstly (as we have 
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observed more than once already), the main points at issue 
are within limits most strictly theological. Secondly, the 
question turns, not on individual doctrines, however vitally 
important, but on what is still more fundamental: on the 
very test and conditions of true Catholic doctrine, and on the 
first principles of theological science. Thirdly, the gulf is 
not only most wide, but impassable, between the two 
antagonistic positions. These Germans begin by alleging that 
the Papal maxims (now embodied in the Munich Brief) 
involve a most deplorable corruption of dogma, and neces- 
sarily result in mere human opinions—often altogether 
erroneous opinions—being held up to the faithful by the 
whole body of their pastors under the false and most mis- 
chievous guise of Divine and infallible Truth. In reply, the 
Holy Father pronounces, in effect, that the advocates of such 
theses reject an important portion of the Catholic Faith itself ; 
and that they reject also a very large amount of absolutely cer- 
tain Catholic truth, magisterially taught by that authority which 
has received directly from God the power and commission to 
teach it. Further, in regard to what is certainly the least se- 
rious of their errors,—their attack on scholastic theology, he 
says expressly, that by this their “ false opinion, the authority 
of the Church herself is brought into peril,” because of the 
permission and the praise which she has accorded to that 
theology. Every thinking Catholic is compelled, by strict 
logical necessity, to make choice between one or other of these 
two violently opposed theories, as to the first principles on 
which his knowledge and acceptance of dogma is to be based. 

Now we are very desirous of making it clear that the 
question here at issue is totally distinct from any controversy 
between those who are respectively called “ Ultramontanes ”’ 
and “‘Gallicans,”’ and is, in fact, far more vital and fundamental 
than that old controversy. We will, therefore, waive the 
question whether, at this moment, any kind of interior assent 
is due to the Brief. We will suppose so much time to have 
elapsed that there can be no possible doubt of the concurrence 
of the Catholic Episcopate with the judgment of their Head. 
We are further to suppose, at this early stage of our ar- 
gument, that even when they have concurred, the Brief, 
merely as such, does not become in any sense infallible; and 
we must suppose, therefore, that the Ecclesia Docens has no 
actual gift of infallibility in regard to every judgment which 
she may concurrently put forth for preserving doctrinal and 
theological orthodoxy. Still no Catholic whatever may doubt 
—nor, we believe, will any one German Catholic think of 
doubting—that the Ecclesia Docens has been entrusted by 
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Christ, absolutely and exclusively, with the momentous duty 
of preserving in its integrity the deposit of Christian dogma; 
and that she has been gifted with all the privileges which are 
absolutely required for the performance of that duty. Is it 
possible, then, we ask—is it imaginable—that she has been 
permitted by her Divine Founder to fall into error, not on 
this or that subordinate particular, but on the very funda- 
mental principles according to which dogmatic knowledge is 
to be obtained? Is it possible, or imaginable, that she can 
have been permitted unanimously to repudiate theological 
maxims which alone are true and even necessary, while she 
unanimously teaches in their stead a body of principles 
which in itself is false and anti-Catholic, and which in its 
necessary consequences is fatal to dogmatic purity ? Even, 
then, though it were true that this Brief, as such, is not 
infallible, surely the very least required by Catholic loyalty 
and theological reason, after its publication,* is that those 
who may have hitherto held the theses which it condemns 
shall at once cease from all positive interior adhesion to 
them ; that they shall earnestly look about for fresh and fuller 
light ; and that they shall do so under the confident expecta- 
tion of finding abundant grounds for accepting the whole 
doctrine now authoritatively proposed. 

The reasons for this conclusion are so obvious from all our 
previous remarks, that we should say no more on this subject, 
did we not desire to put prominently forward one particular 
consideration. We have already observed that the very lowest 
view hitherto taken on the authority of such documents 
involves the obligation of “ respectful silence ;”’ nor do we 
doubt for a moment that all German theologians will pay to it, 
at least, so much deference as this. Here, then, is one unspeak- 
able benefit for which we have already to thank the Holy 
Father. Such theses as those above stated will no longer be 
openly maintained, and the pure stream of theology will be 
saved from all further peril of such poisonous defilement. On 
this, however, we found our proposed argument. God has 
instituted the Ecclesia Docens for the purpose of preserving 
dogma in its integrity; and for the same purpose He has 
given her authority to forbid the public expression of any 
tenets in regard to which she may judge such prohibition 
expedient. Now that she may be permitted, from time to 
time, to fall into practical mistakes in the exercise of that 
power, so far as this or that subordinate doctrine is concerned, 





* We may add, for the satisfaction of our Gallican readers, “and after 
its acceptance by the Catholic Episcopate,” 
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is a supposition which presents no insuperable difficulty, 
though we are very far (ourselves) from embracing it. But 
what is to be said of the supposition that He permits her to 
use the legitimate authority which she receives from Him, for 
the purpose of peremptorily silencing the only maxims which 
can save her whole body of dogma from profound and ever- 
increasing corruption? Among all imaginable theories of 
ecclesiastical authority, whether propounded by Catholic or 
Protestant, this is surely the most extravagant and out- 
rageous, 


We have hitherto been arguing on the supposition that the 
Munich Brief is in no sense infallible. But we are now to 
maintain, as we have already expressed ourselves, that though 
it neither is nor professes to be a strict definition of faith, its 
theological declarations are nevertheless infallibly true. This 
assertion we consider to be indubitable, no less on “‘ Gallican ” 
than on “ Ultramontane” grounds, so soon as we have had 
time for full certainty that the Catholic Episcopate assents to 
the Pontifical judgment. For the sake, however, of brevity 
and clearness, we will express ourselves throughout in 
accordance with that ‘ Ultramontane” principle, which is 
not only held by the vast majority of theologians, but of which 
we are convinced that it is the one true Catholic doctrine. 
Nothing will be easier than for those of the other school to 
adjust our language to the requirements of their theory. All 
this portion of our argument, indeed, will be expressed in the 
merest skeleton form and outline; for to illustrate and 
expand it would be to write a good-sized theological volume. 
And it will be seen as we proceed, that our argument tends, not 
only to vindicate that right which the Brief undoubtedly pos- 
sesses of being humbly and dutifully accepted on the ground 
of authority, but that it serves other purposes also. It will be 
found to give us the greatest possible advantage in appre- 
ciating the practical result of those errors which the Brief 
condemns; and it is also available (though this is beyond the 
scope of our present article) for the purpose of theologically 
defending the whole doctrine of the Brief. First, then, for 
the foundation of our argument. 

No error was ever broached more obviously absurd, than 
that the assent of divine faith is due to no other doctrines 
except those which the Church has expressly defined. Many 
other errors, perhaps, have been equally pernicious with this, 
but hardly any, surely, can have been so obviously ridiculous. 
Every one mentions it as one extraordinary peculiarity 
attending the definition of the Immaculate Conception, that 
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such definition was not required by any existing misbelief ; 
while as to the Church’s earliest definitions, it is quite proverbial 
that they were invariably put forth “propter insurgentes 
hereses.” To say, therefore, that the Church taught no 
doctrines as of faith before she defined them, is to say that 
before heresies arose she had no faith at all. Can anything, 
indeed, be more extravagant than to imagine that before 
Arius’s condemnation there was no heresy in thinking that the 
Son of God had a beginning of existence? or that before the 
condemnation of Apollonaris there was no heresy in denying 
to Him a human soul? or that before Luther’s condemnation 
there was no heresy in thinking the faith required for justifi- 
cation to be a man’s firm belief in his own acceptance and 
certainty of salvation? All those doctrines are in every age 
portions of the Catholic faith, and to disbelieve or doubt them 
is heresy, which (as the Munich Brief expresses it) “ are 
delivered [to the faithful] as divinely revealed by the ordinary 
teaching of the whole Church dispersed throughout the 
world.” 

Moreover, these doctrines may be thus delivered either 
(1) “expressly” or (2) “ practically””—i. e. (1) by direct 
statement or (2) by obvious and immediate implication. Thus, 
in teaching my child the “ Our Father,” I “ practically ” teach 
him that it is his duty to forgive them that trespass against 
him.* The number of truths thus practically taught by the 
Church is very considerable, as a little thought will convince us. 
Thus, from the first, in prescribing penitential exercises, she has 
practically taught that such exercises are acceptable to God ; 
in inculcating prayers for the dead, she has practically taught 
that they may be benefited by prayer; in baptizing children, 
she has practically taught (what many Protestants have since 
denied) that the administration of sacraments to unconscious 
recipients is not necessarily against Christ’s institution; in 
her various Eucharistic ceremonies she has practically taught 
that some great and august mystery is there contained. 
Indeed, generally, prayers, religious ceremonies, pious usages, 
each has its own obvious and immediate doctrinal implication ; 
and with the mass of men it is far more by such means as 
these than by direct statement, that Catholic dogma sinks 





* It might seem more obvious rather to use the words “ explicitly” and 
“implicitly” than “directly” and “ practically.” But according to theolo- 
gical usage a doctrine is said to be taught “implicitly ” by the Church, if she 
teaches some other doctrines from which it is a logical deduction. Nowa 
doctrine which the Church teaches “implicitly” only in this sense, is not 
taught by her as an integral portion of the Catholic faith. She may after- 
wards, indeed, “ explicitly” teach it ; but that is a different question. 
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deeply, though silently, into the heart, seizes the convictions, 
and influences the will. 

What, then, is the origin, and what the advantage, of doctrinal 
definitions? ‘Their first origin, as has been already said, is 
ordinarily the springing up of some heresy. If we look at the 
Early Church, we shall find that, so soon as this takes place, the 
great majority of Catholics recognize its true character, and 
recoil from it with horror and anathema; while a certain 
minority are deceived by the heresiarch’s sophistry, and think 
that his tenets do. not so very widely diverge from what has 
hitherto been taught. It becomes, then, the office of the 
Ecclesia Docens (1) to anathematize the heresy; and (2) to 
give some intellectual analysis of the assailed doctrine, which 
shall be sufficiently clear and precise for marking out intelli- 
gibly and distinctly its points of contrast with the insurgent 
error. Here already are two different advantages accruing from 
definitions: (1) they make Catholics quite certain that this or 
that doctrine is of faith, whereas it was previously possible 
that opinions might differ on this head; and (2) they give a 
certain intellectual analysis of the doctrine in question. 

But further, the attention of Catholics is now specially 
called to this particular doctrine, and they occupy themselves 
with pious zeal in its further intellectual analysis; and thus 
the science of theology has its beginning. The Church has 
ever encouraged this habit of intellectual analysis, which per- 
forms for her the highest services in preserving and deepening 
the uniformity of religious belief, and which, indeed, is but one 
part of that general exercise of reason on revealed principles 
which she has ever most warmly promoted. On the other 
hand, in order that those services may be truly performed, in 
order that the Catholic’s exercise of reason may tend io edifi- 
cation and not to gradual subversion of dogma, her supervision 
over the whole progress of theological science must be vigilant 
and minute. Such supervision she has ever exercised ; and 
she so prizes the theological science which has thus grown up 
under her fostering care, that not only does she earnestly 
recommend its study as the authoritative exposition and illus- 
tration of her creed, but erects various of its enunciations 
into infallible decrees of faith. This takes place in more than 
one way. ‘Thus that precise cycle of doctrines which she 
has expressly or practically taught as of faith from the first, 
may be proposed by her, as time advances, in a deeper, fuller, 
clearer theological analysis. Again, a doctrine may be defined 
which has not hitherto been taught either expressly or prac- 
tically as an integral part of the Catholic faith, but in regard 
to which intellectual investigation has clearly established that 
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it was taught by the Apostles or is contained in Scripture. 
Nay, some conclusion which follows from a revealed premiss 
by the exercise of reason may be regarded by her as so im- 
portantly illustrating and elucidating the doctrine from which 
it springs, that she defines it as of faith, and so proposes it to 
the faithful to be believed under pain of heresy.* And thus 
there comes to exist extensively a second class of definitions. 
Those which we first mentioned do but declare some doctrine 
to be of faith which Catholics were obliged to believe as of 
faith before the definition was issued: but those of which we 
have been last speaking impose on Catholics an obligation 
which did not before exist; as in the most remarkable in- 
stance of the Immaculate Conception.t 

These foundations having been briefly laid, we proceed with 
equal brevity to build on them our argument. 

1. It is the duty of the Ecclesia Docens not merely to pre- 
serve the deposit of faith pure at any given period, but to 
watch jealously against the entrance into Catholic thought of 
any dangerous element which may hereafter be injurious to 
such purity. Suppose, e. g., some proposition begins to find 
acceptance with certain Catholics which by necessary conse- 
quence would lead to heresy, though these Catholics themselves 
have not pursued it into that consequence. It would be rare 
indeed that circumstances would warrant her in erecting the 
contradictory of that error into a doctrine of faith; and yet 
she cannot possibly fulfil her trust unless she peremptorily 
banish it from Catholic thought. But it is plain that she can- 
not possibly effect this, unless she have the power of infallibly 
declaring that it is an error; no such interior assent as can 
reasonably be given to a fallible declaration would suffice for 
the sure expulsion of such error from the whole body of Catho- 





SS 





* Tt is very far the more common opinion of theologians that the Church 
possesses this iatter power. So Viva (Questio prodroma de Thesibus damnatis, 
n. 9) :—“ Potest 4 Pontifice definiri de fide aliqua conclusio, descendens ex 
und premiss4 de fide, et altera moraliter evidente.” The general doctrine 
sketched in the text is very clearly set forth in Perrone’s little work on the 
Immaculate Conception, part 2, c. i. Closely connected with it is the doc- 
trine of development, on which, however, we have no room here to touch. 
We may refer our readers, however, to two articles which appeared in this 
Review so long ago as June and December, 1847, and which precisely ex- 
press our convictions on the question. We are anxious to say so much, 
because we think that more than one writer in the Rambler or Home and 
Foreign Review has carried the notion of development too far, and has thus 
tended to bring discredit on a doctrine which, in itself, we are convinced, is 
most sound and Catholic. 

+ Perrone draws a distinction between these two different classes of defini- 
tions : De Locis Theologicis, pars 3, n. 339. 
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lic thinkers. The same argument applies with equal force 
to other propositions, which may not indeed lead by legitimate 
consequence to heresy, but which are yet so connected with it 
in fact, that, unless effectually expelled, they will certainly 
introduce it. We may add that, as regards these latter pro- 
positions, she has not even the power of erecting their contra- 
dictories into doctrines of faith. Hence the Kcclesia Docens 
has the gift of pronouncing infallibly, not merely that such a 
proposition is heretical, but that such another is theologically 
unsound, though not heretical. If she had not this gift 
she would have no means of preventing the gradual (and 
perhaps speedy) inroads of heresy among her flock; and 
so could not faithfully preserve the deposit committed to 
her charge. 

2. If the Ecclesia Docens certainly and evidently possesses 
this power, it must in itself be mortally sinful to hold that 
a proposition which she censures does not deserve the censure 
affixed to it; though we are by no means saying that the 
mortal sin is one of heresy. We should only add, that since 
even in the case of defined doctrines invincible ignorance is 
universally admitted as an excuse for unbelief, much more in 
such cases as these. 

3. In order that a doctrine may be of faith, it is not 
necessary (as we have seen) that the Ecclesia Docens should 
expressly define it: it suffices if she expressly or practically 
teaches it throughout her territory, as revealed by God. In 
like manner, if I could know for certain that the Ecclesia 
Docens throughout her whole territory, with full cognisance 
and sanction of the Holy See, expressly or practically teaches 
the unsoundness of a certain proposition, I should know with 
precisely equal certainty that such proposition is unsound. 
And it would in itself be a mortal sin, if, possessing such know- 
ledge, I dared to embrace the proposition as true or doubt its 
falsehood. But, where the Church has not expressly spoken, 
is there any means by which I can become thus absolutely 
certain that the Ecclesia Docens practically condemns the pro- 
position ? One answer to this interrogation shall be given af- 
terwards : here we suggest another. Suppose some question to 
have been actively ventilated by theologians, and the whole 
body of them without exception to have come confidently to the 
conclusion that certain propositions relating to it are theologi- 
cally unsound. Suppose also the Holy Father and the 
whole Ecclesia Docens to be well acquainted with this fact, 
and to display no kind of disapprobation, but rather the 
contrary. A moral certainty would thence arise that she 
practically teaches the unsoundness of such + eo ; 
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and a consequent obligation to abstain from all assent to 
them.* 

4, Just as various propositions may be_ theologically 
unsound on the subject of the Trinity or of Grace, so also 
on the subject of the Church. Take, for instance, the 
theses recited by us in page 76. It is quite imaginable 
that these propositions are theologically unsound; or, in 
other words, that even if not heretical, they tend directly 
in one way or other to an impugnment of some particular 
contained in that doctrine respecting the Church which was 
revealed by Christ. 

5. That power which the Catholic Episcopate can exercise 
collectively, the Holy Father can exercise individually, as the 
Church’s ruler. That infallibility which the Catholic Episco- 
pate possesses collectively, the Holy Father possesses indivi- 
dually, as the Church’s teacher. Here it is that we part 
company with Gallican opinions: but our proposition is held 
by the large majority of Catholic theologians. 

Now let us apply these various principles to this case of the 
Munich Brief. In the first place, we can see no kind of reason for 
doubting that its doctrinal declarations are put forth by the 
Holy Father in his capacity of universal teacher, and are there- 
fore in themselves infallible. The supposed objector, to whom 
we referred at starting, raises two difficulties in the way of this 
conclusion: (1) the Brief is not formally addressed to the 
Universal Church, but to the Archbishop of Munich; and (2) 
it does not express or imply an ascription of heresy to the 
various theses which it opposes. We will take these two 
difficulties in order. 

When the Holy Father has put forth any exposition of 
doctrine, inquiry is made whether he does so as universal 
teacher or merely as a private doctor.t One test given to 
make us certain of the former alternative is its being 
addressed formally to the Universal Church. But we are hero 
certain of this alternative on grounds altogether distinct. 
For the Brief professes on its surface to have been elicited by 





* So much sanction as this, e. g., may undoubtedly be claimed for a certain 
body of doctrine on the endowments of our Lord’s Sacred Humanity, which 
is maintained by all theologians, which is taken for granted in all books of 
meditation and spiritual reading wherever the subject is mentioned, and 
which is especially dear to devout Catholics. 

+ Some few theologians (with whom, however, we cannot at all agree) 
suggest a third alternative-—viz. that he may publish a doctrinal decision, 
not as universal teacher, nor yet only as a private doctor ; but as the head 
of some Congregation. In the present case, at all events, there is no need for 
considering this alternative, as there is no intervention of any Congregation 
in the matter. 
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that anxiety for the pure preservation of dogma, which Pius IX. 
experiences as occupying “this Apostolic See;” as having 
“committed to him by Christ the Lord, the most grave duty 
of ruling and governing His whole Church, and feeding all 
His flock with the pastures of salutary doctrine, and constantly 
watching that the most holy faith and its teaching (cjusque 
doctrina) may never suffer any detriment.” 

And our argument is greatly illustrated by the Brief of 1859, 
which condemned Gunther. This also was addressed to an 
individual pastor, the Archbishop of Cologne; yet no one has 
ever doubted that the Pope issued it as universal teacher, and 
that he condemned Gunther in that capacity. Indeed, in a 
later Brief of 1860, he states, as a “ reductio ad absurdum ” of 
some proposition which he censures, that to uphold it would 
be to imply that his condemnation of Gunther had been 
erroneous.* It is quite certain, then, that though that Brief 
was addressed to an individual, the Pope issued it as universal 
teacher, and claimed to be infallible in its decisions. There is 
acertain difference, no doubt, between the two letters addressed 
respectively to the Archbishops of Cologne and of Munich: in 
the former the Pope speaks expressly of certain errors having 
been promulgated; in the latter, he carefully abstains from 
doing so. But a moment’s consideration will show that this 
difference in no way affects the dogmatic authority of the 
Munich Brief. For the Holy Father exhibits no reserve what- 
ever in condemning most stringently the errors against which 
he inveighs ; his only reserve concerns the question of fact, 
whether such fundamental errors can really have been advo- 
cated in an assembly of Catholic theologians. 

The second difficulty raised has no greater force than the 
first. It is true (no doubt) that the Pope in no part of this 
Brief ascribes heresy to the censured errors; and this (no 
doubt also) would suffice to show that it is not a definition of 
faith. But no one ever thought it was; we only maintain 
that it is an infallible condemnation of certain theses, not 
necessarily as heretical, but as theologically unsound in one 
or other degree. And certain though it is that he does not 
impute to them heresy, it is equally certain that he does 
impute to them theological unsoundness. We have already 
quoted his censure of the attacks directed against scholastic 
theology. Here is another passage of the Brief, and a truly 
momentous one :— 





* “ Ad quod si Baltzer animum advertisset, intellexisset sané doctrinam 
de homine quam in suo scripto profitetur, tanquam ecclesiasticis dogmatibus 
consentaneam, defendere, idem esset atque nosmet incusare quod in Gunthe- 
riana doctrinaé judicanda erraverimus.” 
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Even though the question concerned that subjection [of the intellect] which 
is to be yielded in an act of divine faith, yet that would have not to be con- 
fined to those things which have been hitherto defined by the express decrees 
of CEcumenical Councils or of Roman Pontiffs and this Apostolic See, but to be 
extended to those things also which are delivered [to the faithful] as divinely 
revealed by the ordinary authority [magisterium] of the whole Church dis- 
persed throughout the world, and are therefore accounted by Catholic theolo- 
gians, with universal and consistent consent, to appertain to the faith. But 
since the question concerns that subjection by which all those Catholics are 
bound in conscience who apply themselves to the speculative sciences, in 
order that by their writings they may confer new benefits on the Church, 
therefore the men of the above-named Congress should recognize that it is 
not sufficient for learned [sapientibus] Catholics to receive and revere the 
before-mentioned dogmas of the Church ; but that it is also necessary (opus 
esse) for them to subject themselves, as well to the doctrinal decisions which 
are issued by the Pontifical Congregations, as also to those heads of doctrine 
which are retained by the common and consistent consent of Catholics as 
theological truths, and as conclusions so certain that opinions adverse to the 
same, though they cannot be called heretical, yet deserve some other theolo- 
gical censure. Therefore we do not think that the men who were present at 
the above-mentioned Congress of Munich either could or would have opposed 
the doctrine now expounded [nunc exposite] which is retained in the Church 
[as flowing] from the principles of true theology. 


The Holy Father thus expresses a distinct judgment that 
to “‘ oppose the doctrine here expounded,” is to oppose “ the 
principles of true theology ”’; or (in other words) is theologi- 
cally unsound. And when the supposed objector takes for 
granted that the Pope only speaks ew cathedré when he con- 
demns heresy, and not also when he condemns theological 
error of any kind, we may at least call on him for some proof 
of so gratuitous and anti-Catholic an opinion. 

We must maintain, then, unhesitatingly, that the doctrinal 
declarations of the Brief are in themselves, and on their own 
authority, infallible. But even if that were doubtful, no ar- 
gumentative advantage would accrue to our opponents. The 
questions at issue, as we have already observed, relate, not to 
this or that individual doctrine, however vital, but to the very 
first principles on which a Catholic’s knowledge and acceptance 
of doctrinal truth are to rest. It is most certain, therefore, 
that one or other answer to these questions has been through- 
out practically taught by the Holy See, as the foundation on 
which its various doctrinal decisions have been made; while 
we have already seen that such teaching is infallibly true, 
and that, if we could know for certain what it is, we should be 
under the absolute obligation of assenting to it. Now, at all 
events, since the publication of this Brief, we do know for 
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certain what this teaching is, because the Pope has himself 
told us. The Munich Brief, then, even though its doctrinal 
declarations were not in themselves and on their own authority 
infallible, would at least convey to us the sure and certain 
knowledge of an infallible teaching; and this, for all practical 
purposes, is the same thing. 


We are to show, lastly, the real drift and tendency of those 
errors which the Holy Father has now condemned; and at 
starting we observe a very important distinction which marks 
them off from Frohschammer’s errors condemned in 1862. 
Hach of the two erroneous systems, indeed, seeks to obtain 
for secular science a far more complete emancipation from 
ecclesiastical authority than sound doctrine permits. But they 
aim at their common end by different methods: the earlier 
system by trying unduly to emancipate secular science from 
the control of theological, the latter by trying unduly to eman- 
cipate theological science from the control of ecclesiastical 
authority. And thus the phenomenon has originated, to which 
we have more than once drawn attention in this article, that 
although the direct theme of this Munich Brief is the due 
subordination of secular science, yet the errors which it mainly 
condemns are most strictly within the sphere of theology. In 
order, however, to understand exactly the state of the case, 
we must begin with a few prefatory remarks on the relation 
between religion and secular science. 

Theological science, we need hardly say, is generated by the 
exercise of reason on principles known by revelation; secular 
science, in its various branches, by the exercise of reason on 
principles known by reason itself, or by experience. Religion, 
however, and secular science are constantly crossing each 
other, and very many are the truths which belong equally to 
both. This happens in more than one way. Firstly, the 
doctrinal deposit committed to the Church’s keeping has the 
closest relation with philosophy; it possesses no one con- 
stituent which may not be assailed on strictly philosophical 
grounds. A large portion, indeed, of Catholic dogma is in its 
own nature within the sphere of reason; though, of course, it 
is a very different question how far unassisted reason would 
have advanced in its exploration. The Church’s whole moral 
doctrine, for example, is so circumstanced, and her whole 
exposition of God’s Attributes. But doctrine the most purely 
supernatural may easily come into conflict with (erroneous) 
philosophy. Thus, the Church’s teaching on Grace may be 
indefinitely corrupted and falsified by unsound psychology ; 
nay, even such mysteries as the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
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Transubstantiation, may be opposed by a chain of philoso- 
phical reasoning, purporting to show that they are intrinsically 
impossible. Here, then, is one way in which religion and 
secular science may easily be brought into conflict. Another 
way is, by means of the various facts which are either insepa- 
rably mixed up with the very foundations of Christianity, or 
else are stated in that Inspired Volume which the Church 
authenticates ; for both these classes of facts may easily be 
in apparent collision with the conclusions whether of historical 
or of physical science. We see, therefore, over how large a field 
of secular science the Church’s authority extends. She has 
the power (as we have pointed out) of infallibly pronouncing 
propositions to be erroneous, if they tend by legitimate con- 
sequence to a denial of any religious doctrine which she 
teaches. But secular science contains a vast number of such 
propositions, and on all these, therefore, the Church has power 
to pronounce an infallible judgment. 

We may here notice, by the way, a transparently fallacious 
argument which has occasionally been used by Catholic writers 
of the school which we are criticising. Such writers some- 
times speak as though nothing were further from their wish 
than to meddle with theology itself. Their aim, it seems, is 
merely to introduce some more satisfactory harmony between 
religion and secular science than has hitherto prevailed ; and 
they complain that the Church should look with a jealous eye 
on what (as they think) appertains so very indirectly to her 
province. A transparent fallacy indeed! Their allegation 
assumes, as a matter of fact, that certain propositions, 
generally accounted as true conclusions of theological science, 
are in conflict with certain other propositions which are 
generally accounted as true conclusions of this or that secular 
science. If this fact be granted them, it follows that two 
different methods are imaginable of removing such apparent 
conflict between the sciences: firstly, by showing that the 
former propositions are not true conclusions of theological 
science ; and secondly, by showing that the latter are not true 
conclusions of secular science. If these writers adopt the 
latter method, there is no pretence for saying that the Church 
has ever shown the slightest disposition to interfere with them 
in any way whatever. But if they adopt the former, they are 
simply treading on theological ground ; and they are as abso- 
lutely under the Church’s jurisdiction, as though they were 
writing formal treatises on the Trinity or the Incarnation. 

What, then, is the true spirit, what the proper attitude 
towards the Church, in which theological investigations should 
be pursued? The Church, as we have seen, practically teaches 
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an indefinite number of doctrines as integral parts of the 
Catholic faith, which she has not expressly defined; and her 
infallibility, moreover, extends to a large cycle of further 
truths, which are not in themselves integral parts of the 
Catholic faith at all. In the following truly admirable passage, 
the Bishop of Birmingham has most forcibly expressed the 
same general truth :— 


Unquestionably there is what I may call an outer and an inner theology, a 
variable and a fixed element in that loftiest of sciences. Yet they run so 
into each other that it is impossible to treat them like separate bodies, or 
practically to class them in distinct compartments. There is a theology the 
conclusions of which rest so completely on revealed premises that they can- 
not be separated from Faith. And there are other conclusions elicited from 
revealed propositions by the direct appliance of fundamental certainties in 
the natural order, which therefore present a most certain and unanimous 
theology, or what is equivalent to it. Many things go to form the integral 
belief of the Church that were never formally defined ; for there is an unwritten 
as there is a written rule of faith, a statute and a common law of believing. 
The decrees of faith but incorporate and fix the common belief in formal terms 
as circumstances call for dogmatic declarations. The Church treats not her 
decisions as the Anglican authorities treat their Articles, straining to reduce 
them to their minimum of sense, in order to accommodate them to a society 
devoured with unbelief. Her decisions live in the habits of the faithful, and 
express not more but less than her entire belief. They are sustained and en- 
vironed by a yet larger and more comprehensive tradition; they are 
expanded by the theologian, and by the preacher, and by the pious medita- 
tions and practices both of clergy and laity. They come out of the fulness 
of that common and unwritten tradition, as well as from the deposit of Holy 
Scripture ; and there yet remain wnfixed by decrees, both doctrines of faith, and 
dogmatic facts, and moral laws, and fundamental principles of the Church’s 
constitution and discipline, without which the Church would not be what Christ 
has made her. Under whatever pretext of science or of criticism, and under 
whatever plea of their not being defined, to attempt to strip religion of these 
doctrines, or of that inner theology which is inseparable from faith, or from 
fixed principles such as faith presupposes, or even from the theology generally 
taught and preached ; or to separate religion from that sacred history on 
which her evidence, her doctrine, or her edification reposes ; would be to 
incur the charge and the sin of inculcating, as the case may happen to be, 
heresy, or what approximates to heresy, or is rash, or scandalous, or offensive 
to pious ears (pp. 55, 56).* 


This passage contains some exposition of that most funda- 
mental and pervasive principle, which theologians call, 
“ Keclesiee juge magisterium ;” and a theologian imbued with 





* Oncertain Methods of the “ Rambler” and the “ Home and Foreign Review.” 
A Second Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of Birmingham. By the 
Right Rev. Bishop Ullathorne. 
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that principle, throughout his investigations, ever gazes (if we 
may so speak) on the aspect and countenance of his mother 
the Church. He is eagerly desirous that her spirit may be 
infused into his whole body of thought; that he may under- 
stand her decrees according to her true mind; and that he may 
duly grasp those other doctrines which she practically teaches 
without express decree. Every fresh conclusion at which he 
seems to arrive he distrusts, until he has carefully considered 
how far it harmonizes with her practical conduct and maxims. 
And even though each individual conclusion so harmonizes, he 
is still dissatisfied, unless his whole assemblage of conclusions, 
his whole corpus of doctrine, seems according to her mind, in 
the respective proportions and emphasis of its various parts. 
Nay, a good Catholic, even when pursuing secular science on 
its own ground, will never lose sight of revealed truth, nor 
of those various living authorities by whose unceasing pro- 
nouncements it is infallibly taught. ‘ For although,” says the 
Holy Father, in this Munich Brief, “ those natural sciences 
(disciplines) rest on their own proper principles known by 
reason, yet their Catholic cultivators must have Divine Reve- 
lation before them as a directing star, through whose guiding 
light (qui preelucente) they may beware of errors and quick- 
sands, wherever in their investigations and arguments (com- 
mentationibus) they perceive that they may be led thereby, as 
happens very frequently (ut seepissimé accidit), to say what is 
more or less opposed to the infallible truth of those things 
which have been revealed by God.’’* 

In contrast with this true theological spirit, let us now 
contemplate the inevitable result of those maxims which the 
Munich Brief condemns. They may be thus briefly summed 
up. “The Ecclesia Docens is not infallible, except as regards 
her express definitions ; and where the Church is not infallible, 
the declaration of her authorities has no more legitimate force 
than is due to the actual arguments which they adduce.” 
On this view, a theologian has simply to take for his principles 
the definitions (as contained, e. 7., in Denzinger’s small volume), 
which have been put forth in various ages by popes and 
councils, and to manipulate them according to his own views 





* Many good Catholics have some difficulty in understanding how the 
exercise of such a principle as this can be made consistent with the admitted 
independence of secular science on its own ground. There is no question 
which at the present day more clamours for a full investigation than this ; 
but it is, of course, far too large to be entered on episodically. Perhaps we 
may be allowed, without impropriety, to refer for some inadequate notice of 
it, to a Catholic work published some years ago. See Dr. Ward’s “ Philo- 
sophical Introduction,” Preface, pp. xxi-xxvi. 
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of history and logic, with no further deference or submission 
to the living Church.* His private judgment thus exercised 
may lead him to the opinion that S. Augustine, whom the 
Church has ever reverenced as the great doctor of grace, is the 
virtual founder of a condemned heresy against that very doc- 
trine; or that the scholastic theology is radically unsound, 
though the Church has not merely cherished it throughout 
with her warmest favour, but has almost identified herself 
with it, by incorporating its characteristic thoughts and ex- 
pressions into her very definitions of faith. If such are the con- 
clusions in which an inquirer is landed by his private judg- 
ment, he will not be deterred by any reverence for the Church’s 
authority from holding and even publishing them. In ono 
word, whereas the one fundamental principle of genuine theo- 
logy is unreserved and eager submission to the “ Heclesize juge 
magisterium,” a total refusal of such submission is the one 
principle pervading this most unsound and poisonous counter- 
feit. It is in its whole spirit and bearing a simple substitu- 
tion of the Protestant “ private judgment” for the Catholic 
* authority.” 

So much for theological science in its strictest sense. As 
to those large portions of secular science which come into 
contact with theology, writers of this school do not conceal 
the fact that they handle them almost entirely in the same 
way as Protestants; that they handle them with hardly any 
greater reference to the Church’s voice than if she did not 
exist. In the January number of the Home and Foreign 
Review we find this remarkable statement :—“ Inasmuch as 
dogmatic utterances [of the Church] are very rare, and the 
[ecclesiastical] authorities which generally intervene in matters 
of science have no part in infallibility, those propositions 
[adopted at the Munich congress] implicitly claim for science 
all the freedom which is demanded in Dr. Déllinger’s inau- 
gural address” (p. 241). According to these gentlemen, then, 
Catholics are at liberty to expatiate over the whole domain 
of secular science—even that part with which theology is most 





* Sir J. Acton admits, it is only fair to say, that the Church’s “ authority 
is not limited to the precise sphere of her infallibility ; and that opinions 
which she has long tolerated or approved. . . cannot be lightly supplanted 
by new hypotheses of scientific men” (pp. 683, 684). But he immediately 
proceeds to state as a “maxim” from which he dissents, that “ theological 
opinions long held and allowed in the Church gather strength from time, and 
an authority in some sort binding from the implied sanction of the Holy 
See.” And he says virtually, as we have already seen, that the decrees of 
the Congregation of the Index are of no more value than “ the undefended 
ipse diatt of a theologian of secondary rank” (p. 678). 
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intimately connected—with no submission whatever to any 
ecclesiastical authority, except to those “ dogmatic utterances” 
which by their own confession are “ very rare.” 

Great is the consolation of remembering that these shallow, 
proud, and most pernicious errors are now for ever banished 
from Catholic theology. But we must not forget that though 
these particular errors are put to silence, the spirit which has 
prompted them still lives in the midst of us. We are far, 
indeed, from meaning to imply that this age of the Church is 
worse than others. Every age in its turn is replete with 
_ calamities ; and if we read that series of Papal addresses to the 
Church which we mentioned at an earlier part of our article, 
we shall see that each successive Pope has regarded his own 
period as most heavily afflicted.* Whether the evil and irre- 
ligiousness of our own time exceed that of others, is a 
truly unprofitable inquiry ; for all times are predominantly evil 
and irreligious: but what is the particular kind of evil and 
irreligiousness now rampant, is surely of all inquiries the most 
practical. To us it seems that among all the Church’s heavy 
afflictions, none is now more grievous than the tendency, not 
in practice only (as at all times), but even in theory, to separate 
the general current of thought and action from the influence 
of religion and of religious teachers. It is, of course, among 
Protestants that this tendency is far more extensively and 
formidably exhibited ; and the great body of Catholics in these 
islands seem as yet on the whole (thank God !) faithful to their 
traditions. But living as we do in habits of constantly in- 
creasing familiarity and intimacy with Protestants, it is absurd 
to doubt that we are in danger of serious harm from the 
infection of their evil principles ; and among those lay Catho- 
lics who specially profess intellectual culture, the symptoms 
appear to us truly alarming. Illustrations abound. Sometimes 
it is implied that clerics and laymen legitimately differ from 
each other in their estimate of human life and conduct; nay, 
it has been called an encroachment on the sacerdotal office that 
a layman should address his fellow-Catholics (as at Malines) on 
the worthlessness of this world’s goods. Sometimes it is urged 
that the moral and religious training of clerics and laymen 





* We think that Pius IX. has hardly issued a single document which 
does not contain some reference to the fearful evils by which the Church is 
now so heavily bowed down. So in the Munich Brief he refers, at starting, 
to the exceeding bitterness of the time (asperrimis hisce temporibus) ; and 
afterwards he speaks of the false opinions which have appeared in Catholic 
Germany as adding to the anguish which so many causes contribute to 
produce. “Hee sané omnia. . . nostrum solicitabant et angebant animum 
tot aliis pressum angustiis.” 
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should differ, not in matters of detail, but in its fundamental 
principles ; a view which, intellectually speaking, is below 
contempt, unless either it be denied that clerics and laymen 
have one common nature, or else it be assumed (which ‘s really 
the assumption) that the moral excellence of one class should be 
measured by a different standard from the moral excellence of 
the other. Or, again, in the various discussions about mixed 
education, it is often taken for granted that religious instruction 
and training is but one part out of many; instead of being 
the one foundation, on which all must be built under pain of the 
whole edifice being unsound and rotten. But why dwell on 
individual questions? Look at the highest spheres of non- 
ecclesiastical action and speculation respectively, the sphere of 
politics and the sphere of philosophy. Both these regions are 
m open and flagrant rebellion against God and the Church. 
It is held unconsciously by many, and actually expressed by 
some, that the politician, as such, has no concern with man’s 
supernatural end, and that the philosopher, as such, has no 
concern with revealed doctrine.* The Holy See of late has 
been especially energetic against both these malignant errors. 
Gregory XVI., in his well-known Encyclical “ Mirari vos,” 
declares avthoritatively (in the words of a canonized prede- 
cessor), that “ the power and authority” of princes is “conferred 
on them, not only for the world’s government, but, most of all, 
for the Church’s protection.” And the present Pope has 
repeatedly and most earnestly inculcated the obligation incum- 
bent on philosophers and philosophy of rendering to the Church 
due submission. It is with very deep truth, then, that an able 
writer in the Civilta (of whose paper we give some analysis in 
our present number) places in close juxtaposition, two orations 
delivered almost contemporaneously to Catholic audiences, the 
one by M. de Montalembert at Malines, the other by Dr. 
Déllinger at Munich. Both these orations tend to disparage 
—we need not here determine precisely to how grievous an 
extent—the Church’s legitimate authority, whether in politics 
or in philosophy. 

For ourselves, however, we regard the philosophical move- 
ment with immeasurably greater alarm and consternation than 
the political. No one, indeed, can condemn and repudiate 





* It may, perhaps, be better here to explain. Noone pretends that either 
political action or philosophical speculation is directly under the Church’s 
authority ; but both are indirectly under it. The politician, in his political 
capacity, is bound to defer to the Church so far as his measures affect the 
welfare of souls ; and the philosopher, in his philosophical capacity, is bound 
to defer to the Church so far as his speculations affect revealed doctrine, 
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more unreservedly than we do M. de Montalembert’s whole 
principle on “ the liberty of worships.” But, in the first place, 
a man’s view of such matters is almost or altogether apart 
from his interior life; and even a saintly person, under invin- 
cible misapprehension, may hold such opinions. But further, 
the evil work of de-Catholicizing civil society has been now so 
completely wrought out in far the largest portion of Europe, 
that the question at issue rather concerns our theoretical esti- 
mate of the past, than our practical provision for the present. 
It may be said indeed (and truly) that the French orator’s prin- 
ciples imply the civil tolerance of such errors as the religious 
sense of Europe would still repudiate ; of sects, e. g., which 
might be started on the basis of polygamy or of atheism. But 
M. de Montalembert is far more given to action than to specu- 
lation ; and his Catholic instincts would assuredly save him in 
practice from any such blunder. Indeed, remarkably enough, 
in his Malines orations, he excepts from his proposed liberality 
all sects which should deny God’s existence or run counter to 
natural morality ; in other words, he excepts all but those 
who are tolerated already in far the greatest part of Europe, 
and with whose external liberty in such regions no Catholic 
dreams of interfering. 

But the other case is widely different. The pursuit of 
secular science on the principle of disregard to ecclesiastical 
decisions eats like a canker into the whole substance of a man’s 
religion. We have seen that the number of philosophical 
tenets is enormously large, which lead by legitimate conse- 
quence to denial of this or that Catholic verity ; what safeguard, 
then, can be imagined against an inquirer embracing some of 
these tenets, if he makes it his very principle to disregard those 
ecclesiastical declarations which condemn them? Here, then,we 
have to suppose a man engaged in active philosophical specu- 
lation, who still believes in Catholicism, but who holds also 
certain philosophical tenets, which in their result are antago- 
nistic thereto. He has, of course, started on a road which has 
no end except apostasy. At what pace he advances along that 
road, will depend on the degree in which he unites intellectual 
keenness with spiritual obtuseness ; but every day will bring 
him nearer to his unhappy goal, unless God give him grace to 
retrace his steps and renounce his fundamental principle. 
He naturally tries every attainable method to relieve himself 
from the burden of two contradictory convictions ; and so gra- 
dually sinks from bad to worse. First, he refuses to believe any 
Catholic doctrine which is not strictly defined. Next, as to 
the defined doctrines themselves, he more and more chooses 
to confine his acceptance of them to the lowest sense which 
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their words will grammatically bear, instead of studying the 
Church’s full intention. Then a current of thought finds out- 
ward vent, which has long been silently proceeding; and he 
both thinks and speaks of the Church’s rulers with compas- 
sionate contempt. He regards them much as he might regard 
Balaam’s ass: they are made the organs of a divine utterance, 
he thinks, at certain very wide intervals, but are otherwise 
below the ordinary level of humanity in their apprehension 
of God’s works and ways. It is difficult to know how long 
this state of mind can last; but one would think the time 
could not be far distant when he will find himself in a direct 
opposition to the Church’s teaching which no sophistry can 
gloss over, and be confronted with the awful alternative of 
total retractation or undisguised apostasy. 

It may be said, perhaps, that deplorable as such an exhibi- 
tion may be, at least but very few are exposed to these awful 
perils, and that in this respect political hberalism is far more 
disastrous than philosophical. But, on the contrary, “the 
instructed minority ” exercise an enormous influence on man’s 
destiny ; a degree of influence which is not exaggerated, we 
believe, by the said “instructed minority ” themselves, or by 
Sir J. Acton as their mouthpiece. It is not the effect produced 
by them on their contemporaries which is so formidable, but 
the effect produced in forming the convictions and maxims of 
the rising generation. And no doubt it is a sense of this 
which animates Catholic authorities in the movement now 
proceeding in so many different parts of Christendom—no- 
where more than in Rome itself—for elevating ecclesiastical 
education in its intellectual aspect. It is this, we are con- 
vinced, next to directly spiritual means, in which the true 
remedy is to be found for evils whose fearfulness and immi- 
nence it is difficult to exaggerate. It will be a very great 
boon also if (as the Civiltt article induces us to hope) these 
controversies may lead to a renewed cultivation of the scho- 
lastic theology. We are confident that neither scriptural, nor 
patristic, nor historical studies, necessary as they are, can pro- 
duce their due result, unless built on the scientific mastery of 
dogma. Now, as the Civilti writer most truly remarks, the 
scholastic cannot be called the Lest scientific theology taught 
in the Church, simply because she neither teaches nor has 
ever taught any other. But we are wandering to a theme 
which would require an article for itself. 

The mention, however, of the Civilta leads us to one final 
consideration, deeper than any which has preceded. “ We 
have learned,” says the writer in question very opportunely, 
*‘ not from the scholastics but from the Catechism, that the end 
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for which man was placed in the world is to save his soul, and 
not to construct linguistic science, historical criticism, and 
biblical exegesis.” The certain and unfailing result of intel- 
lectual rebellion is practically to forget, some go the length of 
explicitly denying, this foundation of all; and such a fact 
not only throws men into direct antagonism with the Church’s 
spirit, but takes from them all power of appreciating (even if 
they wished it) her maxims and demeanour. It is said (we 
know not how truly) of Mr. Telford, the eminent engineer, 
that in his view rivers were created for the one purpose of 
feeding canals. According to him, then, each individual river 
is more excellent of its kind, more perfect, more admirable, in 
proportion as it is better adapted to fulfil this the great end 
of its existence. If such were really his whim, it would follow, 
as a matter of course, that whatever judgment he formed on 
the relative excellence of rivers was simply untrustworthy and 
ridiculous ; in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it would be 
absurdly wrong, and if in the hundredth it happened to be 
approximately right, this circumstance would be due purely to 
accident. In like manner, if any one goes astray on the first 
principles of human conduct—if he is at sea as to the very end 
for which man was created—every judgment which he forms 
will be absolutely worthless, whether on human action itself 
or on the efforts put forth by the Church for directing it. 
When an uneducated rustic can form a just criticism on the 
poetical beauty of Hamlet or Faust, then (and not till then) 
will it be worth while to listen to our poor blinded intellec- 
tualist, when he expresses his judgment on the maxims and 
policy of the Holy See. Such men have already pronounced on 
the Church the very highest eulogium which it is in their power 
to pronounce, when they have expressed a severe censure on 
her rules and principles and a kind of compassionate contempt 
for her divinely appointed pastors. 











Art, IV.—FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND— 
MARY STUART. 


History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
James AnTHONY Froupr, M.A. Vols. VII—VIII. Reign of Eliza- 
beth, Vols. I—II. London: Longman. 1863. 

Marie Stuart et le Comte de Bothewell. Par L. Wirsrener, Professeur d'Histoire 
au Lycée Louis le Grand. Paris: Hachette. 1863, 

The History of Mary Queen of Scots. By F. A. Micner. 2 Vols. London: 
Bentley. 1851. 


La Persécution Reliyieuse en Angleterre sous le Regne @ Elisabeth. Par Y Abbé 
C. J. Destombes. Paris: Lecoffre. 1863. 


Ox of Dr. Donne’s many quaint and pithy sayings was to 

the effect that a man may, if he choose, be his own sun- 
shine or his own umbrella: meaning that it depends upon 
ourselves to make for ourselves, by a vigorous effort of will, 
whatever atmosphere, moral or material, we desire; and that, 
within certain limits, the mind possesses the power of deciding 
for itself under what aspect it shall view any person or thing 
which may be presented to its notice. The intellectual or 
moral versatility thus indicated, provided it be held under due 
control, is, in some respects, and especially as regards the 
maintenance of individual tranquillity of mind, a valuable 
quality. But it is a most perilous ingredient in the character 
of one who assumes to be the instructor of others; and it is 
particularly dangerous where the instruction regards, not 
opinions, but facts, and where the question which is to be 
investigated is the truth or falsehood of these facts, as they are 
in themselves, and not as they present themselves to the mind 
of the narrator. And there is no department of literature in 
which this elasticity of the perceptive faculty is fraught with 
consequences so fatal as that of history. The historian’s mind 
ought to be a perfectly colourless medium. ‘The first condition 
of his success 1s that, in considering his facts and his author- 
ities, he shall divest himself of his own moral individuality. 
The phenomena of historical science are purely objective. 
There is no such thing as subjective historical truth. 

We are speaking, of course, of the process of investigation, 
and not of the results. A perfectly colourless result would 
probably be far from desirable, even were it practicable. But, 
speaking humanly, it certainly is not practicable. The mind 
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of the historical student is not a machine; its operations never 
can become other than voluntary; nor can any finite agency 
ever infallibly attain its ends. Not even the most stoical im- 
passibility of judgment can resist persistently the impulses of 
prejudice ; nor will intuitive perspicacity itself suffice to pene- 
trate every cloud of error. All that can be required ‘of the 
historian is an honest effort to learn the genuine facts of history, 
and an unshrinking fearlessness in looking them in the face, 
without regard to their bearing upon foregone conclusions, 
whether these conclusions be another’s or his own. Having 
thus honestly collected and arranged the data, it is his 
undoubted right, and indeed his duty, to draw his own conclu- 
sions therefrom, and to present them in a connected and intel- 
ligible narrative. But it is no less plainly his duty carefully 
to separate the inferences from the facts, and to preserve for 
the reader the same power of determining the correctness of 
these inferences which he had himself possessed. It would be 
a grievous abuse of this privilege of his position to withhold 
any substantial fact or circumstance which, even though his 
own verdict should have overruled it, might fairly be supposed 
to have,an important bearing upon the judicial result. Above 
all, it would be a plain violation of all the laws of historical 
integrity to carry into the narrative the spirit of an advocate, 
no matter how honestly and impartially a judgment may have 
been formed ; to adjust the narrative so as to give colour and 
consistency to the views on which it is based ; to put forward 
the circumstances which lend it probability, but to pass lightly 
over, still more to suppress, hostile authorities or adverse 
appearances ; most objectionable of all, while appealing to 
authorities, to press them beyond their legitimate import, and 
to present one’s own reading or construction of their meaning, 
while the reader is deprived of the opportunity of testing by 
actual examination the justice of the construction which he is 
thus required implicitly to accept. The writer who does this 
may be a brilliant and successful essayist ; he may even, as 
matter of fact, advance the cause of historical truth; but he 
is not in any sense a historian. 

We presume that not even the most enthusiastic of Mr. 
Froude’s admirers will consider him as—in these respects 
at least—a model historian. Many brilliant and attractive 
qualities he undoubtedly possesses. But close adherence to 
the objective facts of history is, we conceive, the very last 
characteristic by which even his friends would care to describe 
him. It would be difficult to name a historian who more 
systematically lives and moves in his own historical atmo- 
sphere; who, to recur to Dr. Donne’s homely metaphor, can 
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more easily make for himself at pleasure the sunshine or the 
shade. 

Mr. Froude’s earlier volumes, among many beauties and 
many defects, were marked by two prominent characteristics— 
a love of paradox and a hatred of Catholicism. The Quixotism 
of his paradoxical apology of his early hero, Henry VIII., had 
almost proved fatal to the success of his work ; and, notwith- 
standing its unquestionable ability and its many literary excel- 
lencies, we are satisfied that the work is entirely indebted to 
the sympathy of English Protestantism with the deep and deadly 
anti-Roman spirit which pervades it, for the degree of popu- 
larity which it eventually attained, in despite of the palpable 
and acknowledged extravagance of its estimate of the character 
of Henry. In his later volumes, Mr. Froude has, for the most 
part, held his love of paradox strongly in check; but we regret 
to have to say that he has, perhaps in self-compensation, given 
looser rein to his anti-Roman prejudices. 

Not, indeed, that where he is anti-Roman, it is in the interest 
and with the sympathies of the popular Protestantism of Eng- 
land. Mr. Froude’s antipathies are directly against the dogmatic 
principle, as such. His sympathies with Protestantism, and even 
with fanatical Protestantism, are strong and undisguised. But 
what he admires in Protestantism is, not the positive, but 
the negative; not its building up, but its pulling down. He 
is, perhaps, no less indifferent, and even contemptuous, to- 
wards the Scriptural reconstruction attempted by the Refor- 
mers. than towards the timeworn fabric against which, in 
common with himself, the Reformers directed their efforts ; 
and if his dislike of Rome and of the Roman system is more 
intense, it is not so much on account of the specialities of the 
Roman creed as a whole, but simply because he sees in Rome 
the embodiment of that Dogmatic Principle which, in its sup- 
posed conflict with the exercise, or at least with the supremacy 
of Reason, it is his mission to depreciate. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that the theme of the two 
new volumes of the work which are now before us enables 
him to indulge both his tendencies, without offending any 
of the popular prejudices which have become traditional in 
England. Elizabeth has long been the heroine of English 
Protestantism; and the personal character of this popular 
heroine has too many of the Tudor peculiarities, not to 
afford frequent opportunities to the panegyrist of the incarna- 
tion of all that was evil in that haughty race, of presenting in 
an attractive light, to minds already predisposed to admiration, 
the very same characteristics which, in his portraiture of her 
father, were made to outweigh the monstrosities — in the 
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pages of other historians, had rendered him an object of 
historical detestation. 

A formal criticism of Mr. Froude’s character and history of 
Elizabeth, would, at this stage of his work, be quite prema- 
ture. ‘The volumes now published comprise scarcely one-fifth 
of her entire reign, and can hardly be said to do more than 
indicate the laying of the first threads of that tortuous web 
of policy, at which, for forty-five years, her restless fingers 
and still more restless mind never ceased to toil. We must 
reserve this task for a more advanced stage of the publication. 
Tor the present, we shall content ourselves with some stric- 
tures on the manner in which Mr. Froude deals with one 
single episode of the early history—that of the ill-fated queen 
of Scots. 

But first, we cannot overlook that general characteristic of 
his entire work to which we have already referred—the reck- 
lessly contemptuous and virulent tone which he uniformly 
holds in regard to Catholics and to Catholic doctrines and 
usages. We do not now allude to a certain flippant levity 
which occasionally appears in his narrative of Catholic affairs, 
and which, while it falls painfully, we do not say only on a 
Catholic, but on every reverent, or even sober mind, may 
perhaps pass with the mass as smart writing, and even earn 
an easy reputation for brilliancy and point. We can afford to 
let this pass without comment; and indeed, in some cases, 
this levity is not altogether unfriendly, as in the opening 
paragraph of the chapter on the state of religion in England 
in the beginning of the new reign :— 

The Reformation was again the law of England. The Catholics sat still, 
paralyzed by the rival interests of France and Spain, while the work of Mary 
and Pole faded away. The nuns and monks were scattered once more ; the 
crucifixes came down from the rood-lofts, the Maries and Johns from their 
niches, and in Smithfield Market, at the cross-ways and street-corners, blazed 
as bonfires, as in the old days of Cromwell. Amidst bear-baiting and 
bull-baiting, May-day games and river pageants, London kept its feast of 
recovered liberty (VII. p. 87). 

It is not to sallies such as these we allude. Neither are we 
concerned about the more serious strictures to which the 
doctrines or practices of Catholics may be occasionally sub- 
jected. In this hard every-day world of collision and conflict, 
Catholics must be content to practise the virtue which they 
have long had a prescriptive right to consider hereditary— 
patience under misapprehension and misrepresentation. And 
in the actual field of polemical warfare, we are prepared to 
meet many a sturdy knock, well assured that as the adversary 
has not spared, so he will not be spared in his turn. In that 
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interchange of argument and recrimination which is the ne- 
cessary accompaniment of controversy, there must always be 
a wide margin within which the courtesies and discourtesies 
of the conflict will vary according to the tastes and the tem- 
per of the combatants. But history is not, or ought not to 
be, controversy ; and no writer who has even the slightest 
perception of the congruities, or even of the bare decencies 
of literature, will think himself at liberty to abuse the advan- 
tage which its supposed neutrality gives him, by making it a 
vehicle of coarse virulence, or of offensive and contemptuous 
vituperation. 

It is not, therefore, with a desire to repudiate certain 
charges which Mr. Froude makes it his practice to advance on 
every conceivable occasion against Catholics, that we have 
alluded to this characteristic of his history. These charges 
have been over and over again refuted, and the imputed doc- 
trmes have been as persistently repudiated. Mr. Froude is 
free, so far as we are concerned, to put forward his own view 
of our doctrines, whenever his statement avowedly takes the 
form of an exposition of our doctrinal belief. For example, 
monstrous as are the misrepresentations of Catholic tencts 
in the following passage, we are content to let it pass, on the 
chance that it may possibly not be accepted without question 
by those who will read it with the knowledge that it is the 
statement of a partisan. 


Revolution cannot be controlled with the logic of moderation ; and tole- 
ration of those who are themselves intolerant, is. possible only when the 
common sense of mankind compels them to an inconsistency with their 
theories. The Lutheran might seem nearer to the Romanist than he was to 
Beza or Zuingle ; but the vital differences were not the apparent differences ; 
and the distinctions between the Reformers were, after all, but insignificant 
shades of variety, compared with the principle which parted all of them from 
the orthodox Catholic. The Catholic believed in the authority of the 
Church ; the Reformers in the authority of reason. Where the Church had 
spoken, the Catholic obeyed. His duty was to accept without question the 
laws which councils had decreed, which popes and bishops administered, and, 
so far as in him lay, to enforce on others the same submission to an outward 
tule, which he regarded as divine. All shades of Protestants, on the other 
hand, agreed that authority might err; that Christ had left no visible repre- 
sentative, whom individually they were bound to obey ; that religion was 
the operation of the Spirit on the mind and conscience ; that the Bible was 
God’s word, which each Christian was to read, and which, with God’s help 
and his natural intelligence, he could not fail to understand. The Catholic 
left his Bible to the learned. The Protestant translated the Bible, and 
brought it to the door of every Christian family. The Catholic prayed in 
Latin, and whether he understood his words, or repeated them as a form, the 
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effect was the same ; for it was magical. The Protestant prayed with his 
mind, as an act of faith, in a language intelligible to him, or he could not 
pray at all. The Catholic bowed in awe before his wonder-working image, 
adored his relics, and gave his life into the guidance of his spiritual director. 
The Protestant tore open the machinery of the miracles, flung the bones and 
ragged garments into the fire, and treated priests as men like himself. The 
Catholic was intolerant upon principle ; persecution was the corollary of his 
creed, The intolerance of the Protestant was in spite of his creed. In deny- 
ing the right of the Church to define his own belief, he had forfeited the 
privilege of punishing the errors of those who chose to differ from him (VII. 
pp. 23, 24). 


It is difficult to read such strictures and maintain one’s 
temper unruffled; but we have long had to bear far harder 
things than these. If we protest at present against the re- 
petition of such outrages, our protest is made almost as much 
in the interest of scholarship as of religion. No possible 
interest of either can be served by the course which Mr. Froude 
has pursued. If he does not adopt as his own, he certainly 
has not said a word to indicate that he repudiates, the blas- 
phemous ribaldry of the Scottish fanatics who described the 
Mass as “a Paphian idolatry identified with the coarsest forms 
of licentiousness ” (VII. p. 104). Indeed he appears to goa 
step further, and to identify himself entirely with their senti- 
ment, when he declares of the same Venerable Mystery that 
“to plain eyes, unjaundiced by theology,” it “resembled too 
nearly the abomination of the Amorites, or the accursed rites 
of Thammuz” (Ibid.). But whatever may be thought of these 
passages, in other cases there can be no doubt that the offen- 
siveness is all his own; nor can we believe that there are 
many readers so habituated to the tone of the scoffer as not to 
be shocked by the profanity of his vulgar allusion to O’Neil’s 
having “his soul cared for by holy wafers from de Quadra’s 
chapel” (VIII. p. 35), or to sympathize with the gratuitous 
- coarseness which describes the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
as “the most abandoned of all episcopal scoundrels ” (VIII. 
p- 349). 

A more serious form which Mr. Froude’s habitual contempt 
of the religious sensibilities of Catholics is apt to assume, is a 
tendency to regard as settled principles, and to put forward on 
all possible occasions, in apparent unconsciousness of their 
offensiveness, a number of assumptions in reference to Catho- 
lics which, from constant repetition, have almost come to be 
regarded as axioms in a certain school of popular controversy. 
Mr. Froude, for example, in narrating the course of the 
religious changes in England under Elizabeth, and detailing 
the gradual and almost insensible progress which the new 
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liturgy made among the clergy, does not think it necessary to 
offer a word of explanation or to insinuate a syllable of apology 
for the statement that ‘the vast majority of the clergy, un- 
ambitious of self-sacrifice, or, it may be, acting under secret 
instructions, and with a dispensation for perjury when hard 
pressed, abjured the Pope, retained their benefices, and 
laboured in secret for the cause which they seemed to desert ” 
(VII. p. 88). What reader of this passage would entertain a 
doubt that it was a settled and recognized practice among 
Catholics to obtain and act upon “ dispensations for perjury”? 
This is the natural and necessary impression which it must 
make upon non-Catholic readers. To Catholics the effect is 
almost to paralyze every better impulse of charity and 
Christian fellowship, by bringing painfully before them the 
hopelessness of obtaining even ordinary justice, we do not say 
as Catholics, but even as men of honour or of common 
truthfulness and candour. 

In this, however, and in other similar instances, Mr. Froude 
is but expressing opinions, and may possibly claim that privilege 
of thinking and speaking according to his own lights which 
every essayist enjoys. But the danger of all such indulgonce 
by a historian of personal prejudices and prepossessions is so 
remarkably exhibited in Mr. Froude’s manner of dealing 
with facts, and even with documents, in reference to the 
offensive assumption of which we complain, that we must 
postpone our main subject for a little while, in order to bring 
one flagrant example of this injustice under the notice of the 
reader. 

It so happens that the very point on which Mr. Froude thus 
dogmatically pronounces, viz., as to the lawfulness of Catho- 
lics, while they still internally maintained their allegiance to 
the old faith, conforming externally with the religious ser- 
vices of the Anglican Church, was actually proposed for the 
decision of the Roman See. Or rather, indeed, a case was pro- 
posed in which compliance might have seemed infinitely more 
innocent than that contemplated in Mr. Froude’s supposition. 
In the case made out by Mr. Froude there was question of 
the clergy holding their benefices under the new system, 
officiating as ministers of the new worship, officially 
teaching the new doctrines, and solemnly taking the newly 
framed abjuratory oaths. Speaking of the practical conduct 
of the Pope in reference to the case thus stated, Mr. Froude 
does not hesitate to advance the opinion that an indulgence 
to do all these things may have been granted by secret 
instructions, and that the clergy may have been provided 
with an anticipatory dispensation for perjury. 
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But let us see what did actually occur. We shall leave 
Mr. Froude himself to relate the story. Here is his account 
of an application made at Rome: on behalf of the English 
a by Mgr. de Quadra to the Spanish Ambassador in 

ondon :— 


On the 7th of August de Quadra wrote to the Spanish minister at Rome, 
begging him to ask the Pope in the name of the English Catholics whether 
they might be present without sin at “the common prayers.” “ The case,” 
de Quadra said, “was a new and not an easy one, for the Prayer-book con- 
tained neither impiety nor false doctrine. The prayers themselves were those 
of the Catholic Church altered only so far as to omit the merits and the 
intercession of the saints ; so that except for the concealment, and the injury 
which might arise from the example, there would be nothing in the com- 
pliance itself positively unlawful. The Communion could be evaded : on that 
point they did not ask for a dispensation. They desired simply to be 
informed whether they might attend the ordinary services.” The Bishop’s 
own opinion was that no general rule could be laid down. The compulsion 
to which the Catholics were exposed varied at different times and places ; 
the harm which might arise to others varied; nor had all been equally 
zealous in attempting to prevent the law from passing, or in afterwards 
obstructing the execution of it. While therefore he had not extenuated the 
fault of those who had given way to the persecution, he had in some cases 
given them a hope that they had not sinned mortally. At the same time he 
had been cautious of weakening the resolution of those who had been 
hitherto constant. If the Pope had more decided instructions to give, he 
said he would gladly receive them. There was another class of cases also, 
which there was a difficulty in dealing with. Many of the English who had 
fallen into heresy had repented and desired to be absolved. But the priests 
who could receive them back were scanty and scattered; and there was 
extreme danger in resorting to them. In some instances they had been 
arrested, and under threat of torture had revealed their penitents’ names. 
The Bishop said he had explained to the Catholics generally that allowance 
was made for violence, but they wished for a general indulgence in place of 
detailed and special absolution ; and although he said. that he did not himself 
consider that this would meet the difficulty, he thought it right to mention 
their request. 

The question of attendance on the English service was referred to the 
Inquisition, where the dry truth was expressed more formally and hardly 
than de Quadra’s leniency would have preferred. 

“ Given a commonwealth in which Catholics were forbidden under pain of 
death to exercise their religion ; where the law required the subject to attend 
conventicles ; where the Psalms were sung and the lessons taken from the 
Bible were read in the vulgar tongue, and where sermons were preached in 
defence of heretical opinions, might Catholics comply with that law without 
peril of damnation to their souls ?” (VII. pp. 471-473). 


Now, what was the decision on this question, which, be it 
remembered, regarded, not the clergy, as in Mr, Froude’s 
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hypothetical case, but the laity ; and which involved a com- 
pliance infinitely more venial in degree than that contem- 
plated in Mr. Froude’s scandalous hypothesis ? 

Jesuttism was as yet but half developed. The Inquisition answered imme- 
diately with a distinct negative. 

Although the Catholics were not required to communicate with heretics, 
yet by their presence at their services they would assume and affect to 
believe with them. Their object in wishing to be present could only be to 
pass for heretics, to escape the penalties of disobedience : and God had said, 
“ Whosoever is ashamed of me and of my words, of him will I be ashamed.” 
Catholics, and especially Catholics of rank, could not appear in Protestant 
assemblies without causing scandal to the weaker brethren (p. 473). 


But the worst is yet to come. It is not enough to imply 
the gratuitous insult here conveyed, that what was then 
refused would have been readily acceded to at a later period. 
We grieve to say that Mr. Froude, in the blindness of his 
anti-Roman antipathies, is guilty of the grossest and most 
unjustifiable misrepresentation of his authorities in his effort 
to fix upon the Pope and the Sacred College a still more 
hateful and revolting criminality. Here again Mr. Froude 
shall speak for himself :— 


The peace itself came not an hour too soon. Scarcely was it signed than 
news came from Italy that the Sacred College had repented of “their first 
honest answer to the English Catholics who had asked leave to attend the 
established services. It had been decided in secret council to permit Catho- 
lics in disguise to hold benefices in England, to take the oaths of allegiance, 
and to serve Holy Church in the camp of the enemy. “ Remission of sins 
to them and their heirs—with annuities, honours, and promotions,” was offered 
“to any cook, brewer, baker, vintuer, physician, grocer, surgeon, or other who 
would make away with the Queen ;” the curse of God and his vicar was 
threatened against all those “ who would not promote and assist by money or 
otherwise the pretences of the Queen of Scots to the English crown ;” the 
court of Rome, once illustrious as the citadel of the saints, was given over 
to Jesuitism and the devil; and the Papal fanatics in England began to 
weave their endless web of conspiracy—aiming amidst a thousand variations 
at the heart of Queen Elizabeth (VIII. pp. 67, 68). 


It will be observed that Mr. Froude’s story is told without a 
single word of doubt, much less of disbelief. We venture to say 
that there is not in the whole range of his History one event 
related with more undoubting confidence, or presented for the 
reader’s acceptance with more unquestioning authority. To 
complete the boldness of the demand upon the unhesitating 
acceptance of the reader, he is referred by a footnote to 
“ Report of K. Dennum, April 13, 1564, Strype’s Annals of 
Elizabeth, vol. I. part 2, P. 54.” Now it is quite true that 
there is such a report in Strype; but Mr. Froude could not 
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bring himself to imperil his pet prejudice against Rome by 
telling, what even Strype has the honesty to confess, that this 
Edward Dennum was neither more nor less than a spy of 
Cecil’s, dispatched abroad for the purpose of sending home 
“intelligence of foreign conspiracies and contrivances ;”’ and 
that his ‘“‘ Report” professes to have been obtained by “ mak- 
ing use of money,” and thus “getting several notices of the 
Pope and what he was doing in his privy cabals and councils.” 
Moreover, he withholds altogether theevident marks of spurious- 
ness which even this alleged report of Cecil’s spy bears upon its 
very face, as it is described by Strype ; viz., that “a copy of it 
fell into the hands of Sir James Ware,” but that “ the original 
was always kept private in the Queen’s closet, along with 
other papers of secrecy.” And, in truth, it is plain, even froma 
glance at the document, that it is simply one of the numberless 
libels upon the Church and the Roman See with which, under 
a variety of names, not only England but Germany and even 
France were deluged at the time, and which all contained, 
under various forms accommodated to each particular exigency, 
a rifacciameito of the old calumnies as to pardons, dispensations, 
and licences to commit sin, which had been brought forward 
only to be repudiated with indignation and abhorrence by 
every member of the Church, from the Pope to the humblest 
layman. And yet even with this document, such as it is, Mr. 
Froude could not afford to deal fairly. For the purpose of 
bearing out his former allegation it was necessary to make it 
appear that the Sacred College, that is, the body of cardinals, 
who had before refused the “ indulgence,” were now led by the 
“development of Jesuitism” to yield a still more glaringly iniqui- 
tous concession. ‘The spy’s report, as given by Strype, speaks 
of a secret council of which “ three cardinals were members.” 
This would not suit Mr. Froude’s purpose ; and accordingly he 
gives the decision as that of “ the Sacred College” which “ had 
repented of their first honest answer to the English Catholics” ! 
We must confess that it has seldom been our misfortune to 
meet with a more flagitious example, whether of blindly reck- 
less bigotry, or, what we should be sorry to impute to Mr. 
Froude, of scandalously dishonest misquotation. 


Leaving, however, these general considerations as to the 
spirit in which Mr. Froude has discussed those questions which 
concern Catholics and their religious interests, we pass to that 
portion of his present volumes which relates to the history of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

After what has been said of his views as to the character of 
Elizabeth, it is hardly necessary to premise that his judgment 
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of her unhappy rival is unfavourable in the extreme. Mary 
Stuart’s natural gifts of mind and of body, her beauty, her grace, 
her accomplishments, her powers of fascination, her courage, 
even her devotedness in such cause as Mr. Froude will allow her 
to be capable of embracing with her whole sympathies,—all 
these he admits, and, perhaps, even exaggerates. But the 
charm of these natural graces of the woman only heightens the 
deformity of the portrait which he presents; in which an 
underground of duplicity, selfishness, sensuality, and craft is 
constantly visible through the glittering glaze of the varnish 
and the brilliant and seductive colouring in which lay the fatal 
spell of its fascination. In the moral nature of Mary Stuart, 
Mr. Froude does not recognize one solitary excellence. “In 
the deeper and nobler emotions, she had neither share nor 
sympathy” (VII. 360). She “was ever her own centre of 
hope, fear, or interest; she thought of nothing, cared for 
nothing, except as linked with the gratification of some ambi- 
tion, some desire, some humour of her own” (Ibid.), Even 
her very virtues were tainted at the core. If she “never 
betrayed a friend,” this “ simplicity of conduct was not wholly 
a virtue ; it had been produced by the absence of all high and 
generous considerations” (VIII. 271). In her eyes “ tears 
were no sign of promise.” If she conceived or pursued high 
schemes of public policy, it was simply because “her public 
schemes were but mirrors in which she could see the reflection 
of her own greatness” (Ibid.). If she was faithful to her 
Church, and zealous for its creed, it was because that creed 
was “the form of conviction which least interfered with her 
self-indulgence” (Ibid.). There is one virtue, indeed, for 
which Mr, Froude gives her some degree of credit, but it 
is that she reached “that strange point in the ebb and 
flow of emotions where the criminal passion of a woman 
becomes almost virtue in its utter self-abandonment” (VIII. 
360). Her duplicity was perfection. “‘ Open and straight- 
forward conduct, in truth, did not suit the complexion of her 
genius ; she breathed more freely, and used her abilities with 
better effect, in the uncertain twilight of conspiracy” (VIII. 82). 
She was an “admirable actress ; rarely, perhaps, on the world’s 
stage has there been a more skilful player” (VIII. 357). So 
thoroughly had she obliterated the moral sense from her soul, 
so perfectly had she mastered all the compunctious visitings of 
conscience, that, with thoughts of the blackest and foulest 
murder in her mind, she was able “to sleep with the soft 
. tranquillity of an innocent child” (VIII. 361). But beneath 
this calm exterior, the fiercest and most unbridled passions at 
times held rule. She could hate her brother Murray, “ with 
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the hate of hell”? (VIII. 260) ; and in the occasional outburst of 
these sleeping fiends lay the secret of her ruin; “ the passions 
at times which were blended with her policy, made her in- 
capable of the restraint which was necessary for her success ; 
while her French training had taught her lessons of the 
pleasantness of pleasure, for which she was at any time capable 
of forgetting every other consideration” (VIII. 271, 272). 

Such is the sum of Mr. Froude’s estimate of the character of 
Mary Stuart: a painful and revolting conception, in the 
details of which even those who have been accustomed to the 
views of adverse historians will find it difficult to acquiesce, 
and against which those in whose memory she is connected 
with so many tender and romantic associations will gladly 
close their eyes in reverent incredulity. We have already 
declared our intention of reserving for a more advanced stage 
of the narrative our formal judgment upon Mr. Froude. An 
important part of the story of Mary Stuart—that of the alleged 
discovery of the so-called casket of letters—is expressly held 
back by him fora later volume. We shall not, therefore, for the 
present, question the view of Mary’s character which it has 
pleased Mr. Froude to put forward ; but as the whole tone and 
colour of the story, so far as it has yet proceeded, is due to this 
unfavourable view, we think it right to examine, at least in 
a few instances, how far (even in so much of the evidence as 
he has hitherto laid before his readers) Mr. Froude has acted 
fairly and impartially, we do not say in the judgment which 
he advances, but in the selection and the use of the evidence 
on which this judgment is founded. 

Taking men, such as they commonly are, it is hardly in the 
nature of things that a writer, holding, in regard to Queen 
Mary, such opinions as we have cited above, should 
look dispassionately upon the facts of her history; and we 
regret to say that Mr. Froude is no exception to the general 
rule. Not only does he exhibit a readiness to place the most 
unfavourable construction upon all that is questionable in her 
conduct, not only is he ready at all times to impute to her evil 
motives and intentions, even in things which seem in them- 
selves beyond exception, but we are sorry to add, that in 
carrying out his preconceived theory regarding her, he is 
much too eager to seize upon adverse facts; to accept without 
reserve, and that, too, without notice to the reader, the state- 
ments of avowedly hostile authorities ; to understate, and even 
to ignore, explanatory or favourable circumstances; and, in 
one word, to select, to array, and even to colour the ‘details of 
the narrative with the skill and in the spirit of an advocate, 
rather than with the unbiassed freedom of a historian. 
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We shall have occasion before we close to point out many 
examples of this thoroughgoing partisanship. But we must 
begin with what is the real keystone of the entire story of 
Mary—her alleged criminal relations with Bothwell, and her 
complicity with him in the murder of Darnley. Of this 
passage of the history we must say, that Mr. Froude’s treat- 
ment appears to us utterly indefensible, upon every principle 
of justice, and upon every law of historical evidence. 

lt is not too much to assert that the whole case of Mary 
Stuart, not alone as regards the Darnley murder, but as to 
every other detail of the charges made against her, turns 
upon a single point—the genuineness of the letters to Both- 
well, commonly known as the “casket letters.” If these 
letters be genuine, there is no conceivable crime too atrocious 
to be credible of her, as the writer. If, on the contrary, 
these letters be forged, she must be regarded as the victim 
of a conspiracy so foul and so recklessly wicked, that we 
may justly look with distrust, and almost with disbelief, upon 
every allegation of her enemies, even in matters entirely un- 
connected with the direct subject of this conspiracy. 

If, therefore, there be one point rather than another upon 
which cautious and patient investigation is indispensable, and 
upon which the mind of the reader as well as of the writer 
ought to be held free from all prepossession, assuredly it is 
this vital question as to the casket letters. Accordingly, all 
the historians of Mary have given it their most careful con- 
sideration. Those who have directly addressed themselves to 
the task of vindicating her, as Goodall, Whittaker, and 
Tytler, devote the whole or a large proportion of their space 
to this single subject. Those, on the contrary, who have 
taken the unfavourable view of her character, have all, even 
down to M. Mignet, felt the necessity of establishing the 
authenticity of the casket letters, as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to an adverse verdict. 

Now Mr. Froude has taken the strange and unwarrantable 
course of commencing by assuming the genuineness of these 
documents, reserving the discussion regarding them to a 
future volume, which may possibly not be published for years 
to come. Meanwhile, however, his narrative, as well in its 
general tone as in all its minutest details, is based upon this 
yet unproven evidence : and thus the reader is made, despite of 
himself, to pronounce a verdict without the slightest oppor- 
tunity of testing either the credibility of the witnesses, or the 
extent and the worth of their testimony. 


Nor is this all. If Mr. Froude had confined himself 


honestly to a complete and unreserved adjournment of the 
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discussion, and had left the reader meanwhile to accept the 
contents of the unproven documents conditionally and upon 
trust, we should consider his course an unsatisfactory and 
unphilosophical one; but still we should not perhaps condemn 
it as absolutely unfair. But he has gone far beyond this. In 
introducing the letters, he does not content himself with asking 
from the reader a conditional or suspensive assent to their 
genuineness. He does his best to extort the reader’s absolute 
adherence, by describing their historical authority in terms 
which no amount of caution could withstand. He assumes 
their genuineness, as of “ documents which, without turning 
history into a mere creation of imaginative sympathies,” he 
does “not feel at liberty to doubt.” He declares that “ they 
come to us after having passed the keenest scrutiny, both in 
England and Scotland;” and that “ the handwriting was found 
to resemble so exactly that of the queen, that the most accom- 
plished expert could detect no difference.” The inquiry at 
the time “appears to him to supersede authoritatively all later 
conjectures ;”” “the English council, among whom were many 
friends of Mary Stuart, having had the French originals 
before them, while we have only translations, or translations 
of translations” (VIII. pp. 352-3). With this unreserved com- 
mendation, he leaves the letters to produce their own effect. 
Is this consistent with historical justice? Is this fair, we do 
not say to the memory of Mary, but to the confiding reader, 
who looks to his author for impartial and even-handed 
guidance? We cannot help thinking that it is just as if, in 
the outset of a property-suit, the judge were, with many pro- 
fessions of impartiality, to put one of the parties into 
beneficial possession, with a reservation to the opposite party 
of the right to challenge the justice of the award, but at 
some indefinite and distant period, and perhaps after he should 
have sustained wrreparable injury. 

In reviewing several years ago M. Mignet’s “ History 
of Mary Stuart,” we discussed with great care, as in our 
opinion involving the whole pith and marrow of her case, the 
very question which Mr. Froude thus indefinitely postpones ; 
and our first thought was to refer the reader to that review* 
of M. Mignet for a digest of what appeared to us to be the 
sum of all the evidence now attainable upon the subject, 
or to the excellent essay of M. Wiesener,t+ which we have 
named at the head of this paper. Had Mr. Froude simply 
reserved the point, we should have been spared all further 





* Dusiin Review, vol. XXXII. pp. 135 and following. 
+ Especially ch. v. pp. 156-228. 
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trouble. But in postponing the discussion of the genuineness 
of the letters, he has, as we conceive, most unfairly sought to 
gain the reader’s ear beforehand, not merely by declaring his 
own unhesitating acceptance of the letters as genuine, but by 
urging, as an argument in favour of his view, what he calls 
the “keen scrutiny ” which they passed at the time of their 
first production as evidence against Mary. 

It is impossible, therefore, to abstain from acquiescing in 
Mr. Froude’s view of Mary’s history, without at once chal- 
lenging both his opinion of the authenticity of the letters 
and the argument which he founds on the rigorous examina- 
tion of them which he alleges to have been made at the time 
of their first discovery. Indeed the discussion may further 
serve the general object which we propose to ourselves in 
these pages, of illustrating the reckless and extravagant 
disregard of facts into which Mr. Froude’s eager partisanship 
too frequently betrays him. 

Let us see, therefore, what was this “ keen scrutiny ” which 
the letters passed, and which, in Mr. Froude’s opinion, “ must 
supersede all later conjectures.” 

A “scrutiny,” it need hardly be said, means a careful and 
searching inquiry, in which every fair and legitimate test is 
rigorously applied. 

How far was this done in the case of the casket letters ? 

Here is the story of their alleged discovery, and of the 
proceedings subsequently founded upon them, whether in 
Scotland or in England. 

The letters alleged to have been written by Mary, and to 
have been addressed to Bothwell, are eight in number, of 
which four purport to be written from Glasgow in January, 
1567, a short time before Darnley’s murder, three seem to date 
from Stirling in the following April, immediately before the 
queen’s abduction by Bothwell, and the last is without any 
intrinsic evidence of date. Without going into details, it is 
enough to state that the Glasgow letters distinctly imply the 
existence of criminal relations between the corresponding par- 
’ ties, and a pre-arranged plot for the destruction of Darnley. 
These letters are neither signed with Mary’s name, nor super- 
scribed with Bothwell’s address; but they were alleged to 
have been found in a silver-gilt casket, from which was also 
produced at intervals other damnatory evidence against the 
Queen, viz., two contracts of marriage between her and Both- 
well, and twelve sonnets of a highly amorous character ad- 
dressed to him. It was stated that the casket containing all 
these damnatory pieces was forgotten by Bothwell in the 
Castle of Edinburgh ; that on his flight after the disaster of 
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Carberry Hill he sent his servant, George Dalgleish, to secure 
and carry away these dangerous papers; that the captain of 
the castle, Sir James Balfour, a creature of Bothwell’s in the 
day of his prosperity, now found it his interest to make his 
peace with the new powers, and that he gave such information 
to the Earl of Morton as enabled him to seize Dalgleish and 
get possession of the casket, January 20th, 1567. By Morton 
the casket was put into the hands of the Regent Murray. 

The reader who recollects Mr. Froude’s “keen scrutiny ” 
will conclude that papers of such importance were at once 
subjected to a careful examination. ‘lhe papers themselves 
did not bear any signature or superscription. ‘The first step, 
therefore, of the scrutiny ought to have been to ascertain 
whence they came, and thus trace them, if possible, to the 
writer or to the recipient. 

They had been seized, it was said, in the hands of Dal- 
gleish, Bothwell’s servant. Now this Dalgleish was examined 
before the Scottish council six days after his arrest. Of 
course, the reader will conclude he was closely questioned as 
to the casket, as to Bothwell’s instructions regarding its 
being secured, and as to his knowledge of its contents? Not 
a single interrogatory was proposed to him on the subject. He 
was kept a close prisoner till the following January, when he 
was hanged as an accomplice in the murder of Darnley; but 
he was never once questioned during the whole course of his 
imprisonment as to the casket or its contents. 

Such was the first proceeding taken in reference to the 
letters, on occasion of their seizure. The “keen scrutiny” to 
which they were submitted, according to Mr. Froude, in 
Scotland, therefore, must be looked for elsewhere. 

From this date nothing is heard of them until the following 
December, when, in the Act of the Regent’s privy council, as 
a justification of the rising in arms against the Queen, certain 
“ previe letters, written and subscrivit with her awn hand,” 
are appealed to, as making it “most certain that she was 
previe, airt, and pairt of the actual devise of the murthour 
of the King.” An Act of Murray’s first parliament, passed 
on the 15th of the same month, repeats this allegation; and 
this is all that is known to have taken place in Scotland in 
reference to the letters. 

But surely no one will say that there is here anything which 
can be called a keen, or even an impartial scrutiny. 

First, as to the Act of the privy council. The members of this 
council were all declared rebels against Mary. They stood, by 
the very nature of the case, in the position of accusers of the 
Queen, Their object was to justify the revolt against her. 
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The greater number of them, moreover, were the mere crea- 
tures and dependents of the regent Murray, and were even 
prepared to sustain him at every hazard.* Nothing whatever 
is known as to the manner in which the alleged original letters 
were submitted to them, but it may be presumed from what we 
shall see as to the English scrutiny, that their examination of 
the letters can have been little better than a sham. The single 
fact that, although Dalgleish, in whose possession the casket 
was said to have been found, was lying in the city prison at 
the very time the letters are said to have been produced, he 
was never once questioned by the council regarding them—as to 
where he got the casket, as to its condition and contents at the 
time of its coming into his hands, whether locked or open ; as 
to the instructions of Bothwell regarding it; as to the person 
to whom he gave it up, and its contents or condition at the 
time ;—this single fact sufficiently proves that the Scottish 
Privy Council took no pains to examine the genuineness of 
the documents ; that they were prepared to receive, without 
the smallest inquiry, any evidence, however improbable, by 
which the Queen could be incriminated ; and that they accepted 
these letters simply on the authority of Morton and Murray. 

As to the act passed by Murray’s parliament on the 25th 
of December, Mr. Froude ought to have seen in the history 
of it an evidence of the highly suspicious character of the 
documents ; he ought to have known that, before that act 
was passed, the friends of the Queen, in this parliament, far 
from admitting the letters to be genuine, actually “ tuik in- 
struments and protestatiouns ;” and especially, that they not 
only denied the letters to be the Queen’s “ awin handwrit,” 
but openly charged them upon her accusers as “ devysit by 
thamesalfis.”’+ 

And this is the sum of what is known as to the scrutiny 
which took place in Scotland. 

If such be the suspicions which hang over the letters in 
Scotland, it is hardly too much to say of the proceedings 
regarding them in England, that so sinister a course would 
almost of itself suffice to show, not only that they were not 
genuine, but that Murray himself was conscious of their 
spuriousness. 

The letters appear thrice in England in connection with the 
charges against Mary; at the conference held at York, at 
the adjourned conference at Westminster, and finally in the 
English Privy Council. 





* See all these details in Dustin Review, XXXII. 150, t Ibid. 
VOL. 111.—no. V. [New Series.] I 
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First, as to the conference held at York, between the com- 
missioners appointed by Mary, six in number, and those of 
Elizabeth, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, and Sir 
Ralph Sadler. We will freely admit that if the letters had 
really been fairly examined by a tribunal so constituted, its 
verdict might well bear all the weight that Mr. Froude seeks 
to give it. But what are the real facts ? 

In the first place, Mary’s commissioners were not afforded 
an opportunity of testing the authenticity of the documents ; 
they were not invited to be present at the inquiry; they were 
not even apprised that the papers were presented to their 
English colleagues. 

Secondly, even when the papers were shown to the English 
commissioners, it was with an express understanding that this 
was done for them, not in their capacity of commissioners, but 
merely in their private capacity. 

Thirdly, the originals* were not left in the hands of the 
English commissioners for inspection and comparison. They 
were merely produced, and, after a comparison with other 
letters of Mary, which latter also were produced by Murray, 
were taken back by Murray into his own keeping. 

Fourthly, Mary being made aware of the intended pro- 
duction of these criminating letters, had instructed her com- 
missioners to declare them “false and feingit, forgit and 
inventit,” and to “desyre that the principallis should be 
producit,” in order that she herself should “ have inspection 
thairof, and mak answer thairto;” and her commissioners 
accordingly made this demand in her name, alleging, more- 
over, that there were many in Scotland, “baith men and 
women,” who could counterfeit her writing ;—an allegation 
confirmed by many well-known examples of forgery in that 
corrupt and flagitious time. This inspection was denied to 
the Queen herself. It was refused to her commissioners. 
They were even excluded, as we saw, from the meeting at 
which the alleged “ principallis”? were shown to the English 
commissioners, and at which their presence might have 
imposed some restraint upon the proceedings. Nay, incredible 
as it may appear, they were even refused copies of these 
important documents, upon which the whole case of their 
mistress might truly be said to hinge. 

The same mockery of scrutiny was repeated when the letters 
were produced again at the conference in Westminster, with 





* In all this we abstract from the difficult and disputed questions as to 
the original language of the letters. The subject is discussed at some length 
in the paper upon Mignet’s Mary Stuart, 
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this additional element of suspicion, that the Duke of Norfolk, 
who alone could be supposed friendly to Mary, was now 
removed from the commission. Again, the demand on Mary’s 
part for an inspection of the “ principallis,” whether by her- 
self or by her commissioners, was refused. 

The opportunity of inspection, in fine, was denied again, 
when, in the same cursory and suspicious manner, the papers 
were exhibited for the third time to the English council. And, 
after this crowning “ scrutiny,”’ they were at once taken back 
into Scotland, never again to appear in the cause to which 
they were of so vital importance. 

This is literally the sum of the inquiry which Mr. Froude 
has the hardihood to say ‘‘ supersedes all later conjectures”’! 

But suspicion does not end here. We saw that Murray 
abstained from producing before the Scottish Privy Council 
Bothwell’s servant Dalgleish, in whose possession the letters 
were said to have been seized. When the conferences at 
York and Westminster began, Dalgleish was no longer living, 
having been executed in the previous January. But mean- 
while a still more vital witness had come within reach of 
Mary’s accusers; namely, the very person who was alleged to 
have been the medium of communication between her and 
Bothwell, and who is named in the letters themselves as the 
actual bearer of these guilty missives to her paramour. 
This man, Bothwell’s confidential servant, Nicholas Hubert, 
surnamed Paris, had fled with his master to Denmark; but 
in February, 1568, he had been given up by the King of 
Denmark, and was actually a prisoner in the Regent’s hands 
long before the conferences began. A word from this man’s 
lips would have established with damning certainty every . 
detail in connection as well with the authenticity of the letters 
as with the circumstances and the intent of their transmission. 
And yet, during several months through which the conferences 
were protracted, Murray never ventured to produce Paris 
(Hubert); but having gone through the mockery of proof 
described above, obtained the leave of Elizabeth to return 
“with his cumpanie,” the Queen’s accusers, to Scotland. 
Mary, who, as we saw, had retorted their charge upon them- 
selves, at once remonstrated against their not “abiding tho 
tryall and proof that was offered to prove them guilty of the 
same crime,” and was told, in answer, that Murray “had 
promisit, for himself and his cumpanie, to return again” 
when called on by Elizabeth. And yet, with Mary’s charge 
of forgery flung in his teeth, which Paris could at once fatally 
disprove, Murray never returned to pursue the inquiry which 
Mary had challenged. He took no step, even still, to send 
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Paris to England for examination; he did not even venture to 
produce him before the Scottish council, before the High 
Court of Justiciary, or before any of the regular authorities 
of the royal courts of Scotland. And when at length, at the 
end of July, 1569, Elizabeth, on being apprised of the existence 
of so important a witness, wrote to require that Paris should 
be produced for examination, it turned out that he had been 
suddenly and secretly removed from the royal prison at Edin- 
burgh to Murray’s own private jurisdiction at St. Andrew’s ; 
that he had there been secretly examined on two successive 
days; that on the first, though he incriminated Bothwell, he 
had persistently asserted the innocence of Queen Mary; and 
that it was only on his second examination, which was made 
under torture, that he had been induced to confirm the 
allegations of Mary’s accusers as to the letters to Bothwell, 
and the incidents to which those letters refer! This desired 
confirmation of the charge once extorted, the wretched man 
was hurriedly executed; and it is unhesitatingly asserted by 
the Bishop of Ross that he retracted upon the scaffold the 
false charge which he had been tortured into preferring against 
the Queen, and declared “that he never carried such letters, 
nor that the Queene was participant nor of counsayle in the 
cause.’”* 

There was yet another witness who, if the letters to Both- 
well were genuine, must have been cognisant of all the 
infamous details of the guilt charged upon Mary, and whose 
production, therefore, would at once have tested beyond the 
possibility of question the genuineness of, the correspondence. 
We mean, of course, Lady Reres, who is described in the 
letters as the confidant of both parties in their guilty inter- 
course and even more guilty design. Yet neither Murray, 
nor any other of those who sought to substantiate the letters, 
ventured to cite this lady, or to subject her to any sort of 
examination. 

Lastly, as bearing upon the alleged discovery of the casket, 
the suspicion created by the non-production of Dalgleish, in 
whose hands the letters were said to have been seized, is still — 
further deepened by the fact that neither the party who 
arrested Dalgleish, nor the Earl of Morton, by whose order he 
was seized and from whose hands the casket was said to have 
come into the possession of Murray, nor even Balfour, the 
captain of Edinburgh Castle, from whom Dalgleish was alleged 
to have received it by Bothwell’s orders, was ever subjected to 





— Tytler’s Inquiry into the Evidence against Queen Mary, vol. I. 
p. 297. 
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examination, public or private, as to any circumstance con- 
nected with the alleged discovery. 

Briefly, the history of Mr. Froude’s “keen scrutiny ”’ stands 
thus :— 

A mass of papers, neither subscribed by Queen Mary, nor 
superscribed to Bothwell—highly disgraceful to Mary to have 
written, eminently perilous to Bothwell to have preserved—is 
alleged to have been seized by the emissaries of the Earl of 
Morton on the person of Dalgleish, a servant of Bothwell, who 
had been sent by his master to the Castle of Edinburgh to 
secure these important documents; the allegation as to the 
seizure resting entirely on a private statement made to the 
Regent Murray by Morton, the avowed enemy of Mary 
and of Bothwell. 

No judicial inquiry is ever made into the truth of this 
allegation. Dalgleish, on whom the papers are seized, is not 
interrogated regarding them, although examined by the Privy 
Council six days after their alleged seizure. 

The parties who seized Dalgleish are not interrogated as to 
the seizure of the papers. 

Morton, by whom the papers are produced, is not in- 
terrogated as to any of the circumstances of their alleged 
seizure. 

The letters make frequent allusion to a servant surnamed 
Paris, who is, moreover, named in the letters as the bearer of 
-several of the number. This Paris, although in the hands of 
Mary’s accusers at the very time when the authenticity of the 
letters is under trial, is never produced by these accusers for 
examination. Even when examined secretly, after having 
been removed inta the private jurisdiction of Murray, he per- , 
sistently denies the criminality of the Queen and the carrying 
of any letters to Bothwell; and although, on a second exami- 
nation under torture, he is betrayed into accusing her, he retracts 
this accusation on the scaffold itself. 

The letters also name Lady Reres as cognisant of the facts 
to which they relate. The accusers do not venture to inter- 
rogate this lady. 

The only scrutiny of the letters, in a word, attempted from 
first to last, is of the handwriting, and the scrutiny of the 
handwriting is made in this wise :— 

The letters, it is said, were declared to be in Mary’s “ awin 
handwrit,” by the Privy Council of Scotland. How they 
examined the letters we know not; but we do know that they 
were all avowed enemies of Mary, and in actual rebellion 
against her. 

They are referred to by an Act of the Scottish Parlia- 
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ment of the same period, but a protest was taken against 
this Act by the minority, who allege as their ground that 
the letters are not Mary’s, but “devysit by her accusers 
thamesalfis.” 

When submitted afterwards to the conference of the English 
and Scottish commissioners, the Scottish commissioners (who 
alone represented Mary) are excluded from the “scrutiny.” 

Even to the English commissioners they are shown only 
for the purpose of being compared with other alleged letters 
of Mary, and immediately taken back into Murray’s own 
keeping. 

‘he same suspicious process is repeated in the case of the 
English Privy Council. And this, although Mary indignantly 
repudiates the letters, accuses the accusers themselves of 
having forged them, and appeals to examples of similar forgery 
before practised against her. Her repeated demands, and those 
of the commissioners, for an opportunity of examining the 
letters, in order to expose the forgery, are put aside. She is 
refused even a copy of the letters! 

And these are the documents which Mr. Froude feels him- 
self justified in assuming as the basis of his narrative! This 
is the “keen scrutiny”? which “must supersede all later 
conjectures ”” ! 

The reader who is at all familiar with the controversies 
about Mary Stuart will know that there are numerous other 
reasons, intrinsic as well as extrinsic, for doubting and dis- 
believing the genuineness of the casket letters, which we 
have not touched at all.* We have confined ourselves 
strictly to the single assertion of Mr. Froude, that the 
original scrutiny was conclusive as to their genuineness. 
The facts which we have brought together must have 
been known to him. They have almost all been urged 
over and over again by Mary’s defenders. To withhold from 
his readers an opportunity of judging of their weight, and 
to override them all by his own arrogant assertion—the 
more imposing by its very arrogance—appears to us so mon- 
strous an abuse of the privilege of a historian, as utterly to 
preclude all possibility of placing confidence in any unsup- 
ported statement of a writer who thus proves himself to be 
either a superficial word-painter, or a reckless partisan. 

Another authority, which he uses quite as freely and as 
constantly in his narrative of the conspiracy for the murder of 





* For these we must be content to refer to the former article in this 
Review, to M. Wiesener’s interesting memoir, or to the works of Goodall, 
Whittaker, or Tytler. 
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Darnley, is the examination of Bothwell’s French servant, 
Paris, already alluded to. Of the credibility of this exami- 
nation, he neither suggests a doubt on his own part, nor allows 
the reader to suppose that any doubt had ever been suggested 
by others. We can but refer to the review of M. Mignet’s 
work* for a brief summary of the elaborate arguments (in our 
judgment entirely conclusive) of W. Tytler and Whittaker, 
against the credibility, if not even against the genuineness, 
of this deposition. Mr. Froude seeks to give it weight by 
describing it (VIII. p. 352), in common with the others given 
by Anderson and Pitcairn, as “taken on the steps of the 
scaffold.” But he omits to add, what we have already 
passingly observed, that when Paris was really “ on the steps 
of the scaffold,” he retracted the accusation which he had 
made against Mary, and which, even supposing the present 
instrument to be genuine, was certainly extorted by the rack. 

We are sorry to have to add that Mr. Froude, in his pre- 
possession against Mary, is not content with the facts supplied 
by these documents, but constantly permits himself to inter- 
weave in the narrative, without notice to the reader, his own 
commentaries and glosses. We can but notice a few as.a 
sample of the temper of his whole narrative. Some of these 
may seem trifles ; but they all indicate that biassed mind and 
that jaundiced vision which are the most dangerous vices that 
could corrupt the impartiality of the historian. 

In the deposition of this Paris, of whom we have been 
speaking, it is stated, that immediately after the Queen left 
Darnley, on the night of his murder, to walk back to Holy- 
rood, he (Paris) returned “to fetch a fur wrapper, which the 
Queen had left.””_ There might be a thousand reasons for this. 
Mr. Froude, however, could not forego the opportunity of 
adding one other dark touch to the hateful portrait which he 
has prepared for his readers; and he subjoins, as Mary’s 
reason for having the wrapper carried away from the scene of 
the approaching tragedy, that she “thought it too pretty to 
be spoiled ” (VIII. p: 369). 

Without absolutely telling it in words, he leaves the same 
to be inferred as to her desiring that “the handsome bed, 
with new hangings of black velvet,” which had been set up 
for the king, should “ be taken down and changed” (VIII. 
p- 364). Now Mr. Froude, if he had taken the pains to consult 
even so accessible a book as Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of 
the Queens of Scotland,’”? would have seen that the vile and 
paltry insinuation as to Mary’s motive in the change is utterly 





* Dusuin Review, XXXII. pp. 168-171. 
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disproved by the clearest evidence. Miss Strickland has 
shewn (vol. V. p. 137), not alone by the Royal Wardrobe 
Inventories, but by a most interesting original paper, first 
discovered in the Register House, Edinburgh, in 1854, that if 
the black velvet bed (a gloomy object, it must be said, for an 
invalid chamber) was removed by Mary’s order, it was only that 
it might be replaced by a far more costly, but at the same time 
gayer and more cheerful “bed of violet velvet, with double 
vallances, passamented with gold and silver,” &c. &c., which 
costly bed is marked as “ tint (lost) in the king’s lodgings,” 
a regular quittance for the loss accompanying the paper. 
Now, either Mr. Froude knew of this discovery of Miss 
Strickland, or he did not. If he did not, what shall we think 
of his accuracy and research? If he did (which we cannot 
believe), what shall we say of his honesty ? 

But this is not the whole of the Darnley case. Those who 
regard Mary as cognisant of the plot for the murder of Darnley, 
attribute the choice of Craigmillar, and afterwards of Kirk-a- 
field, as his temporary residence, to the design of withdrawing 
from observation the machinations against his life. Several 
contemporary authorities, on the contrary, ascribe it to the 
desire of saving the infant prince at Holyrood from the risk of 
contagion of the small-pox, from which Darnley was just re- 
covering. Mr. Froude, while he brings out the former motive 
most pointedly, in an account of a conversation of Darnley 
with Crawford (VIII. p. 357), never once alludes to the latter 
motive, which might at least be consistent with the innocence 
of Mary. 

So again, in relating the earlier career of Bothwell, Knox, 
speaking of Bothwell’s escape from the Castle of Edinburgh, 
alludes to the prevailing surmises regarding it. ‘“ Some 
say,” he writes, “ that he brake a stancheon of the window ; 
others whispered, that he got easy passage at the gates. One 
thing,”’ he adds, “is certain, that the Queen was little offended 
at his escaping.” Knox, we need hardly say, was little likely 
to understate the case against Mary; but Mr. Froude is not 
satisfied with even Knox’s bitter text, and he exaggerates it 
into a round assertion, that “the escape was supposed to 
have been not without Mary’s connivance” (VIII. p. 74). 

In his account of the affair of Chitelar, he is not content 
with assuming that all the familiar intercourse which Mary 
permitted to him was on the footing “ of a lover, sighing for 
months at her feet” (VII. p. 493), which might possibly be 
defended as but a gloss on his authorities, Knox and Randolph 
(both, it need hardly be said, Mary’s bitterest calumniators) ; 
but after telling us, on their authority, “that Chitelar con- 
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cealed himself at night in her bedroom,” he adds, without the 
slightest warrant from his text, “interpreting her behaviour, 
and perhaps her words, too favourably.” And in relating the 
second attempt of Chitelar, he ascribes it to Mary’s “ pardon- 
ing easily the faults of those she liked;” and adds, that 
“Chitelar was forgiven, and misconstruing her kindness, 
four nights later repeated his rash adventure.” For the 
statement of Mary’s pardoning Chitelar there is not the 
shadow of an authority. She had indeed spared his life, but 
she peremptorily banished him from the court, and she never 
recalled the sentence. 

But there is in what follows a suppression, which strikes 
us as even more unworthy a fair-minded historian. When 
Chitelar was discovered the second time, the Queen’s cries 
having drawn her brother Murray to her chamber, she called 
to him in coarse words—which nothing but the consciousness 
of outraged innocence could have drawn from one whom all 
admit, in ordinary circumstances, to have been gentleness 
itself—“to put his dagger in the villain.” Mr. Froude omits 
this exclamation. 

After Chitelar was condemned to death, a great effort was 
made to induce Mary to remit the sentence. She firmly 
refused. This also Mr. Froude suppresses; and the whole 
effect of his narrative is to ascribe all that was done—in the 
way of punishment—to Murray, and nothing to the Queen 
herself (VII. p. 494). 

Another minute detail—one of the incidents of Mr. Froude’s 
very graphic narrative of Rizzio’s murder—illustrates, in a 
small way, the effect of the same all-pervading bias. The 
contemporary accounts of this terrible tragedy differ as to the 
position occupied by Rizzio in the Queen’s apartment, and 
his occupation at the time of Darnley’s entering. According 
to one account, he was “standing at the sideboard, eating 
something which had been sent to him from the Queen’s 
table.” But this does not fall in with Mr. Froude’s pre- 
conceptions as to the familiarity with which Mary must have 
treated him, and without any allusion to the conflicting 
account, he tells us that Rizzio was seated opposite to the 
Queen, upon a chair (VIII. p. 251). Nor can we help ascribing 
to the same preconception Mr. Froude’s omission, from his 
highly dramatic narrative, of the touching exclamation which 
Mary uttered when the last sound of Rizzio’s death-struggle 
reached her, and which would almost in itself suffice to prove 
the guiltlessness of the lips from which it fell, in so fearful an 
hour :—“ Ah, poor Davit, my good and faithful servant ! may 
the Lord have mercy on thy soul !” 
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Some of these strictures (which it would be easy to multiply 
almost indefinitely) may appear to be overstrained; but it 
seems to us impossible not to be struck .by the constant selec- 
tion of the criminatory, and the too frequent suppression of 
the exculpatory, incidents of Mary’s sad history. And this 
becomes even more apparent upon contrasting the mode in 
which Mr. Froude deals with her, and that in which he treats 
a more favoured personage in circumstances exactly similar. 
We had carefully noted the manner in which he deals with 
every incident in the history of Mary, tending even indirectly 
to connect her criminally with a knowledge of the designs of 
Bothwell against the life of Darnley, for the purpose of con- 
trasting it with his narrative of the parallel case of Elizabeth’s 
possible cognisance of Leicester’s murder of Amy Robsart, or of 
Sussex’s proposal for the assassination of O’Neil. But the length 
to which our strictures have already run, makes such a detailed 
examination impossible for the present. We shall therefore 
content ourselves with a single case, in which Mr. Froude has 
to deal, on the one hand with Mary, on the other with one of 
his heroes, Murray, but in reference to the very same transac- 
tion, and in circumstances not merely parallel, but identically 
the same. It relates to the well-known “ Craigmillar Bond,” 
the parties to which agreed— 

That for sae meikle as it was thought expedient and profitable for the 
commonweal, by the nobility and lords underwritten, that sic an young fool 
and proud tyran (as the King) should not bear rule of them—for divers 
causes therefore they all had concluded that he should be put forth by one 
way or other—and whosoever should take the deed in hand or do it, they 
should defend and fortify it, for it should be by every one of them reckoned 
and holden done by themselves (VIII. pp. 347, 348). 


This bond was signed by Argyle, Huntly, Maitland, Both- 
well, and Sir James Balfour, a cousin of Bothwell, after an 
interview with the Queen, of which the following account is 
given by Mr. Froude :— 


The lords and gentlemen who had been concerned in Rizzio’s murder had 
by this time most of them received their pardon ; but the Queen had still 
found herself unable to forgive Morton, who—with Lindsay, young Ruthven, 
and Ker—was still in exile in England. Their friends had never ceased to 
intercede for them. One morning while Argyle was still in bed, Murray 
and Maitland came to his room ; and Maitland beginning upon the subject, 
said that “the best way to obtain Morton’s pardon was to promise the 
Queen to find means to divorce her from her husband.” 

Argyle said he did not know how it could be done. 

“My Lord,” said Maitland, “care you not for that, we shall find the 
means to make her quit of him well enough if you and Lord Huntly will 
look on and not take offence.” 
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Scotland was still entangled in the Canon Law, and some trick could be 
made available if the nobles agreed to allow it. Huntly entered as the 
others were talking. They offered him the restoration of the Gordon estates 
if he would consent to Morton’s return: he took the price, and agreed with 
the rest to forward the divorce. 

The four noblemen then went together to Bothwell, who professed equal 
readiness ; he accompanied them to the Queen ; and Maitland in the name 
of the rest undertook to deliver her from Darnley on condition that she 
pardoned Morton and his companions. 

Mary Stuart was craving for release: she said generally that she would do 
what they required ; but embarrassed as she was by her connection with 
Rome she was unable to understand how a divorce could be managed, or 
how if they succeeded they could save the legitimacy of her child. So 
obvious a difficulty could not have been unforeseen. Under the old law of 
the Church the dissolution of marriage was so frequent and facile, that by a 
kind of tacit agreement children born from connexions assumed at the time 
to be lawful, were, like Mary and Elizabeth of England, allowed to pass as 
legitimate, and to succeed to their fathers’ estates. The Earl of Angus and 
Queen Margaret were divorced, yet the English Council had tried in vain to 
fix a stigma on the birth of Lady Lennox. Archbishop Parker more 
recently had divorced Hertford and Lady Catherine Grey, yet their son was 
still the favourite, for the succession, of the English Protestants. Bothwell 
was ready with an instance from his own experience. The marriage between 
his own father and mother had been declared invalid, yet he had inherited 
the earldom without challenge. 

The interests which depended on the young Prince of Scotland however 
were too vast to be lightly put in hazard ; there was another and a shorter 
road out of the difficulty. 

“ Madam,” said Maitland, “we are here the chief of your grace’s council 
and nobility ; we shall find the means that your Majesty shall be quit of 
your husband without prejudice of your son, and albeit that my Lord of 
Murray here present be little less scrupulous for a Protestant than your 
grace is for a Papist, I am assured he will look through his fingers thereto, 
and will behold our doings, saying nothing to the same.” 

The words were scarcely ambiguous, yet Murray said nothing. Such 
subjects are not usually discussed in too loud a tone, and he may not have 
heard them distinctly. He himself swore afterwards “that if any man said 
he was present when purposes were held in his audience tending to any 
unlawful or dishonourable end he spoke wickedly and untruly.” 

But Mary herself—how did she receive the dark suggestion? This part 
of the story rests on the evidence of her own friends, and was drawn up in 
her excuse and defence. According to Argyle and Huntly she said she 
“would do nothing to touch her honour and conscience ;” “ they had better 
leave it alone ;” “meaning to do her good it might turn to her hurt and 
displeasure.” 

She may be credited with having refused her consent to the proposals 
then made to her; and yet that such a conversation should have passed in 
her presence (of the truth of the main features of it there is no room for 
doubt) was serious and significant (VIII. pp. 344-347). 
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Now, perhaps, if the mere letter of this passage be con- 
sidered, it cannot be said that it directly charges either the 
Queen or Murray with having understood and given approval 
to what was subsequently undertaken by the conspirators ; but 
no one, we think, in reading it over, can resist the impression 
that its effect is to suggest an exculpation of Murray, and to 
leave the Queen under the suspicion of complicity. On Murray’s 
side, although it is confessed that “ he said nothing,” is 
volunteered the conjecture that “he may not have heard the 
words distinctly,” with the gratuitous suggestion that “ such 
subjects are not usually discussed in a loud tone.” But on 
Mary’s side, while we are informed that two of those present 
declared expressly, that “she said she would do nothing to 
touch her honour and conscience,” and that she distinctly 
told them “they had better leave it alone,” we have the 
scarcely ambiguous insinuation that, whatever credit may be 
given to the statement of her having refused her consent, 
“yet that such a conversation should have passed in her 
presence was serious and significant.” 

But, in truth, this is only one of almost numberless examples 
of Mr. Froude’s extravagant partiality towards the Regent. 
He has suppressed (VII. pp. 446-449) the entire story of 
his cruel and treacherous conduct in the affair of the Gordon 
family, the baseness of which Miss Strickland has fully un- 
ravelled.* He represents him in all his relations to Mary as 
the very impersonation of disinterested loyalty. He finds no 
words too enthusiastic to convey his admiration of “ the noble 
stainless Murray” (VIII. p. 266). “ Murray was not a person 
to trample on the wretched, or stoop to ignoble game” (VIII. 
p- 298) ; “ Murray had a free and generous nature” (VIII. 
p- 260). Now, it is not of Mr. Froude’s estimate of Murray 
in ‘itself that we complain; although we believe it to be a 
gross and extravagant travesty of the facts of the history. 
What we do complain of here as elsewhere, is the persistent 
suppression by him of the doubts and controversies which 
have surrounded that estimate, from the days of Buchanan’s 
Detectio down to those of Mary’s latest biographer. Every 
one who has given a thought to the history of. the time, knows 
that the two questions of Murray’s honour and of Mary’s 
shame hang inseparably together; that every historian who 
exculpates Mary, has by the very process of her vindication 
condemned Murray as a black and perjured traitor and calum- 
niator; and we regard Mr. Froude’s concealment of the 
adverse testimonies with respect to Murray, as little, if at all, 





* Lives of the Queens of Scotland, III, 341, 342. 
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less criminal in a historian, than his misrepresentation of the 
facts with respect to the scrutiny of the “ casket letters.” 

Nor is it simply in the heat of composition, and in the 
excitement and flow of the narrative, that Mr. Froude is led 
away by the warmth of his prejudices. We regret to have to 
say that even in what ought to be the sober moments of critical 
discussion, he is equally reckless in his assertions, and equally un- 
philosophical—we are unwilling to say unfair—in his deductions. 
A very remarkable instance has occurred even since the publi- 
cation of these volumes, to which we cannot help referring as 
a further illustration of what we have said as to the utter 
unreliableness of Mr, Froude’s judgment where his prejudices 
are concerned. 

In the course of a newspaper controversy which arose 
between Mr. Froude and Miss Strickland, Mary Stuart’s 
biographer, as to some details of his account of Darnley’s last 
night, Miss Strickland, as an evidence of Mary’s innocence, 
incidentally alluded to a letter written to Mary by Margaret, 
countess of Lennox, Darnley’s mother, “ confidential, full of 
reverence and affection ”—‘ such as it was impossible for any 
mother to have written to the murderess of her son.” Mr. 
Froude (Times, Thursday, February 4, 1864) replied :— 

As to Lady Lennox’s opinion of the guilt or innocence of the Queen of 
Scots, Miss Strickland has produced a letter written by that lady, from which 
she infers that Lady Lennox could not have believed the Queen of Scots to 
have been culpable. Let me draw Miss Strickland’s attention to another 
letter, written also by Lady Lennox, which, though no evidence against the 
Queen of Scots, shows with sufficient conclusiveness what Lady Lennox 
thought about the matter. It is addressed to Sir W. Cecil. The date is 
September 8, 1570, and it was written at a time when Elizabeth affected to 
intend Mary Stuart’s restoration to Scotland :— 

“ Good Mr. Secretary,—Ye shall understand that I have heard of some 
Commissioners that shall go to the Queen of Scots to treat with her of 
matters tending to her liberty to go thither, of which she herself doth already 
make an assured account, the knowledge whereof being to me no small dis- 
comfort, considering that, notwithstanding the grievous murder which by her 
means only upon my dear son her husband was executed, divers persons in 
this realm doth yet doubt, and a number doth credit, that she since her 
coming hither is found clear and not to be culpable of that fact, because, as 
they say that since all the conventions and conferences had between the 
nobility touching that matter, it hath not been published and made known 
that the said Queen was found any way guilty therein ; much more when 
they, already deceived, shall see her released to go home at her pleasure, though 
upon some devised conditions to serve the present, their former conceits 
shall be verified, and therein they being satisfied it may appear that she hath 
sustained insufferable wrongs to be for no offence so long restrained within 
this realm. The rest thereof I refer to your wisdom 

“From Somerset Place, September 8. 
“ Your assured friend, 


“MARGARET LENNOX.” 
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Now, assuredly the writer of this letter does most unequivo- 
cally declare her belief that Mary was instrumental in procuring 
the murder of Darnley: and if the question had been what 
was the opinion of Margaret Lennox in September, 1570, 
Mr. Froude’s reply to Miss Strickland would have been tri- 
umphant. But it is hardly credible that any one with the 
slightest pretension to the character of a historian could over- 
look the fact that Miss Strickland speaks, not of 1570, but of 
jive years later, 1575. She had stated this distinctly in her 
letter in the Times of January 2, 1864, to which Mr. Froude 
is replying ; and had she never alluded to the date, Mr. Froude 
ought to have known it from her history of Mary Stuart. To 
what Miss Strickland really asserts, Mr. Froude ought to have 
known that a letter written in 1570 is no reply whatever. 

What then are the facts? It is perfectly true that Lady 
Lennox had believed Mary guilty; but it is equally true that 
she had afterwards come to learn that she had been de- 
ceived, and had recalled and renounced that belief; and 
this, at a time when she had no interest to serve in the 
change, her unhappy mistress having already been for years 
a hopeless captive in England. Lady Lennox had written 
repeated letters to Mary in her prison, to assure the 
Queen of her regret for the injury which she had done her. 
One of these letters, no doubt, is that which Miss Strickland 
prints, and it has a touching interest, from the fact that it 
never reached the unhappy lady for whom it was destined, 
having been intercepted by Walsingham, among whose papers 
in the State-paper Office it still remains. 

But even though Miss Strickland had not supplied the date, 
1575, Mr. Froude would still have been inexcusable for the 
attempt to impose upon the reader the conclusion which 
he seeks to draw from the letter of 1570. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that any man venturing to write a critical history of 
Mary Stuart, would have omitted to make himself acquainted 
with so common and yet so classical an authority on the 
subject as Tytler’s Inquiry. Now Tytler has given a most 
prominent place in his appendix—printing it as well in the 
original French as in an English translation—to a letter of 
the Queen herself to her ambassador at Paris, written in 1578, 
immediately after the death of Margaret Lennox, which would 
have shown Mr. Froude that his argument from the letter 
which he parades so arrogantly, is as false in fact as it is 
shallow and unphilosophical in method. 


The Countess of Lennox, my mother-in-law, died about a month ago ; and 
the Queen of England has taken into her care the Countess’s grand- 
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daughter.* I have written to those who are about my son to enter a claim in 
his name for this succession : not for any desire that I have that he should ac- 
tually succeed unto it, but rather to testify, that neither he nor I ought to be 
reputed nor treated as foreigners in England, who are born within the same 
isle. This good lady was, thanks to God, in very good correspondence with 
me these five or siz years bygone, and has confessed to me by sundry letters 
under her hand, which I carefully preserve, the injury she did me by the un- 
just pursuits which she allowed to go out against me in her name through 
bad information, but principally, she said, through the express orders of the 
Queen of England, and the persuasion of her council : who also took much 
solicitude that she and I might never come to good understanding together. 
But how soon she came to know of my innocence, she desisted from any 
Surther pursuit against me; nay, went so far as to refuse her consent to any 
thing they should act against me in her name.—Tytler’s Inquiry, II. p. 403, 


And observe how curiously Mr. Froude’s letter of crimina- 
tion tallies with and confirms the unhappy Queen’s own state- 
ment to her ambassador. Writing in 1578, eight years after 
the criminatory letter of 1570, Mary states, that “ for five or six 
years bygone,” Lady Lennox, before at enmity with her, had 
been “in good correspondence with her,” that is to say, from 
about 1572. Thus, we learn from Mary herself, that in 1570 
the Countess was engaged “in unjust pursuits” against her ; 
and thus, that if she were to write at all at that period on the 
subject of the murder, it would be in the spirit of the letter on 
which Mr. Froude is weak enough to rely. But we learn 
equally from the same simple letter, that the weight of Lady 
Lennox’s testimony to Mary’s innocence in 1578, is but 
strengthened and enhanced by the hostile prepossessions 
evinced in the letter which Mr. Froude seeks to make the 
stronghold of the evidence of Mary’s guilt. 


This must be our last specimen of his treatment of Mary. 
Weare uncertain whether to place it to the account of reckless 
partisanship, or of shallow precipitancy. There is quite 
enough in what we have already seen of his injustice to Mary 
to warrant the former alternative; but, on the other hand, 
there is no blunder too gross, and hardly any shallowness too 
superficial for the man who could write the following para- 
graph :— 

Cobham was tried for piracy the next year at the indignant requisition of 
Spain ; he was found guilty, but he escaped punishment; and there was 
some insincere shuffling in connexion with his prosecution, for the Spanish 
ambassador was assured that a sentence had been passed upon him, the 





* The Lady Arabella Stuart, daughter of Charles Earl of Lennox, who 
died in 1576, 
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description of which might have been borrowed from the torture chamber of 
the Inquisition, but which assuredly was never pronounced in an English 
court of justice. 

“Thomas Cobham,” wrote de Silva, “being asked at his trial, according to 
the usual form in England, if he had anything to say in arrest of judgment, 
and answering nothing, was condemned to be taken to the Tower, to be 
stripped naked to the skin, and then to be placed with his shoulders resting 
on a sharp stone, his legs and arms extended, and on his stomach a gun, too 
heavy for him to bear, yet not large enough immediately to crush him. 
There he is to be left till he die. They will give him a few grains of corn to 
eat, and for drink the foulest water in the Tower.” “ His relations,” de Silva 
added, “are doing all in their power to prevent the execution of the sen- 
tence.” Had any such sentence been pronounced, it would not have been left 
to be discovered in the letter of a stranger: the ambassador may perhaps in 
this instance have been purposely deceived, and his demand for justice satis- 
fied by a fiction of imaginary horror (VIII. p. 449). 


We pass over Mr. Froude’s arrogant sneer at the credulity of 
the Spanish ambassador, and his ill-natured allusion to “ the 
torture chamber of the Inquisition ;” but we cannot conceal our 
astonishment that any one with the most ordinary pretension to 
scholarship could be in doubt for a moment, whether as to the 
meaning or as to the accuracy of the ambassador’s informa- 
tion. Cobham suffered the well-known but most revolting 
peine forte et dure of English judicature, which is described by 
every writer on English law, from Coke to Stephen, and which 
remained in the statute-book till the 12th Geo. HI. It was 
not, as Mr. Froude imagines, the sentence passed for the 
crime of piracy, but the punishment, as the ambassador most 
correctly writes, of “answering nothing,” that is to say, of 
refusing to plead. Even an authority so very far from abstruse 
or recondite as Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, in his History of Jack 
Sheppard, would have informed Mr. Froude of the procedure in 
all its horrors, as detailed in the case of Blueskin. But in the 
moment of referring him to that veracious history, we are 
reminded, by his own allusion to the Inquisition, of what 
would have supplied a painfully accurate illustration of the 
literal truth of De Silva’s narrative—the interesting memoir 
of the Abbé Destombes, named at the head of these pages, 
La Persécution Religieuse en Angleterre sous le Regne d’ Elisa- 
beth. Among the victims of that persecution whose fate 
the Abbé records, is a lady of gentle birth, Dame Margaret 
Clitherow of York, who being arraigned in 1585, upon the 
charge of harbouring priests, and refusing, lest she might 
involve others in the same penalty, to plead to the indict- 
ment, was subjected to the very torture the possibility of 
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which in an English Court of justice Mr. Froude treats as 
“a fiction of imaginary horror.” 

M. Destombes has given, at page 363, a sufficiently 
interesting account of the case of Dame Clitherow; but we 
prefer to reproduce the exact details of the original contem- 
porary memoir, drawn up by Father Mush, the priest who 
prepared her for her hour of trial, as the best commentary on 
Mr. Froude’s “ fiction of imaginary horror,” and the clearest 
illustration of the truism that “truth is often stranger than 
fiction.”” We can only find room, however, for the closing 
horrors of the scene :— 


Then Fawcett commanded her to put off her apparel ; “ for you must die 
naked,” said he, “ according as judgment was pronounced against you.” 

The martyr with other women requested him, on their knees, that she might 
die in her shift, and that for the honour of womanhood they would not see 
her-naked ; but they would not grant it. Then she requested them that the 
women might unapparel her, and that they would turn their faces from her 
during that time. 

The women took off her clothes, and put upon her the long linen habit. 
Then very quietly she laid her down upon the ground, her face covered with 
a handkerchief, the linen habit being placed over her as far as it would reach, 
all the rest of her body being naked. The door was laid upon her, her hands 
she joined towards her face. Then the sheriff said, “ Nay, you must have 
your hands bound.” The martyr put forth her hands, still joined over the 
door. Then two serjeants parted them, and with the inkle-strings which she 
had prepared for the purpose, bound them to two posts. So that her body 
and hands made a perfect cross. They willed her again to ask the Queen’s 
majesty’s forgiveness, and to pray for her. The martyr said she had prayed for 
her. They willed also to ask her husband’s forgiveness. The martyr said, 
“Tf ever I have offended him, but for my conscience, I ask him forgiveness.” 

After this they laid weight upon her, which, when she first felt, she said, 
“ Jesu! Jesu! Jesu; have mercy upon me!” which were the last words she 
was heard to speak. 

She was in dying about one quarter of an hour. A sharp stone, as much as a 
man’s fist, put under her back ; upon her was laid to the quantity of seven 
or eight hundred weight at the least ; which, breaking her ribs, caused them 
to burst forth of the skin. 

Thus most victoriously this gracious martyr overcame all her enemies, 
passing from this mortal life with rare and marvellous triumph into the peace- 
able City of God, there to receive a worthy crown of endless immortality and 
Joy: 

This was at nine of the clock, and she continued in the press till three 
afternoon.* 


If the “ grains of corn” and “ foul water”? which De Silva, 





* Life and Death of Margaret Clitherow, the Martyr of York. Edited 
from the original MS. by William Nicholson, pp. 194-5. 
VoL, 111.—No. v. [New Series.] K 
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in Mr. Froude’s extract, most correctly gives as part of the 
ordinary peine forte et dure, do not appear in the punishment 
of the Martyr of York, it is simply because, she having died 
under the first infliction, the occasion did not arise in her case 
for offering that mockery of nourishment which formed part of 
this cruel and revolting torture, in cases in which the life of 
the sufferer was prolonged beyond the opening ordeal. 


And here we take our leave of Mr. Froude. There is one 
portion of his work—the chapters devoted to Irish affairs— 
on which we have hitherto kept resolutely silent. These 
chapters may more fitly be discussed in connection with the 
later history of Ireland under Elizabeth; but we cannot dis- 
miss the volumes now before us without an earnest and in- 
dignant protest against the spirit in which the subject of 
Ireland is discussed therein. We do not hesitate to say that 
Mr. Froude has shown himself quite incapable of compre- 
hending the realities of that painful but deeply interesting 
subject ; and we regret to add that he has betrayed, in dealing 
with it, an utter ignorance or a reckless disregard of the 
very first principles of historical criticism. His sketches of 
the Irish leaders are a tissue of mistakes and misrepresenta- 
tions. His picture of the social condition of Ireland is a 
pointless caricature, for which his sole authority (which he 
parades with all the pretensions of “ original materials ”’) 
is the blundering but malignant report of one of Cecil’s 
salaried spies, of whom the most favourable criticism would 
be, that he did not possess ability or knowledge sufficient to 
render his malevolence intelligible. 

And through Mr. Froude’s whole narrative there runs that 
vein of contempt for Ireland, and that offensive assumption of 
its social and moral inferiority, which form the traditional 
characteristic of the bigotry of the vulgar Englishman, 
so severely scourged by Mr. Goldwin Smith, and deplored 
by every true Englishman as at once the origin and the 
daily aliment of international jealousy and disunion. For 
Mr. Froude’s exhibition of this contemptible feeling we 
have no mercy. In his case there is not—or at least, there 
ought not to be—the excuse which may be pleaded on the 
score of ignorance. We shall give one example, and have 
done with Mr. Froude. 

He prints at full length, and without any reserve, Sussex’s 
infamous letter to Elizabeth, in which Sussex details to the 
Queen all the particulars of his plan for the assassination of 
O’Neil, and of his actual negotiation with the intended 
assassin. 


i 
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August 24, 1561. 
May IT PLEASE your HiGHNEss, 

“ After conference had with Shan O’Neil’s seneschal I entered talk 
with Neil Grey ; and perceiving by him that he had little hope of Shan’s 
conformity in anything, and that he therefore desired that he might be 
received to serve your Highness, for that he would no longer abide with him, 
and that if I would promise to receive him to your service he would do any- 
thing that I would command him, I sware him upon the Bible to keep secret 
that I should say unto him, and assured him if it were ever known during 
the time I had the government there, that besides the breach of his oath it 
should cost him his life. I used long circumstance in persuading him to serve 
you to benefit his country, and to procure assurance of living to him and his 
for ever, by doing of that which he might easily do. He promised to do 
what I would. In fine I brake with him to kill Shan ; and bound myself 
by my oath to see him have a hundred marks of land by the year to him 
and to his heirs for his reward. He seemed desirous to serve your Highness, 
and to have the land; but fearful to do it, doubting his own escape after 
with safety, which he confessed and promised to do by any means he might, 
escaping with his life. What he will do I know not, but I assure your High- 
ness he may do it without danger if he will. And if he will not do that he 
may in your service, then will be done to him what others may. God send 
your Highness a good end. 

“ Your Highness’s most humble and faithful Subject and Servant, 
“T, Sussex. 
“ From Ardbrachan.” 


On this infamous letter Mr. Froude’s simple commentary is, 
that “ English honour, like English coin, lost something of its 
purity in the sister island” ! (VIII. 29). Might it not have oc- 
curred to Mr. Froude, before he ventured upon this impertinent 
sarcasm, that this base and treacherous letter was addressed 
by Sussex to the very source and fountain of English honour 
—the Queen herself—still in England, untouched by the 
polluting influences of the sister island; that the dis- 
honouring proposal was renewed some time later; that ¢t 
passed unrebuked; and that, notwithstanding these repeated 
suggestions, Sussex was continued in his command ? 














Art. V.—GARIBALDI IN ENGLAND. 


The Life of Garibaldi. By O. J. Victor. London: Beadle & Co. 
La Garibaldina. London: Creamer, Wood, & Co. 


OP aeapreene a was born at Nice in 1807, and, after spending i 

a considerable time at sea, met Mazzini at Marseilles in i 
1833, when he was about twenty-five years of age; from that i 
time he has been nothing else but the willing tool of that : 
revolutionist. Under the direction of his master, he was made 
to “enlist in the Sardinian navy service ;”” and of the results 
of this enlistment Garibaldi gives the following account :— 
































I entered the service as a first-class sailor, on the frigate L’Hurydice. My 
duty was to make proselytes among the crew for the revolution, and I succeeded 
in the best manner possible. Should all things prosper on the land, I and my 
fellows were to seize upon the frigate, and thus place at the disposal of the 
republicans a good vessel of war.—Life, p. 14. 
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Here is the treacherous pirate ready formed, the incipient I 
filibuster, and the dishonoured felon. Mazzini was bent on 
the ruin of Charles Albert, and in this way was the work to 
be done. Garibaldi enters the navy—not to serve the king, 
but to serve Mazzini; and, perfectly careless of the honour 
of a sailor, conspires against his sovereign and corrupts the 
crew of the frigate. The dagger given to Gallenga by the 
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hands of Sciandra is but the complement of the perfidy that 

sent Garibaldi into the naval service of Charles Albert for so 

foul a purpose. i 
The revolution failed at this time; Garibaldi and Mazzini i 


ran for their lives, and, under feigned names, escaped from 
justice. The former was detected in a public-house near 
Geneva, and the innkeeper, apparently, resolved to hand him j 
over to the police. Garibaldi, however, won over the fellows 
who were drinking with him by singing one of Beranger’s ' 
songs ; and, for the instruction of Mr. Gladstone, we will quote 
three lines of that abominable composition :— 


Moi, qui ne crois qu’é des dieux indulgents, 
Le verre en main, gaiement je me confie 
Au Dieu des bonnes gens. 


Obliged to run as far as he could from Savoy after this infa- 
mous rebellion, this unprincipled adventurer took refuge in the 
service of the Bey of Tunis. His admiring biographer gives 
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no details of this engagement, and we are left to the conjec- 
tures of common sense. The Bey of Tunis is not generally 
considered to be fond of Christians, and it is not likely that 
“a commission was offered ” to Garibaldi upon other than the 
usual conditions; but whether the rule was relaxed in his 
favour, or whether he formally renounced the faith of Christ, 
is a matter on which we have no information. He seems, 
however, to have. deserted the Bey; or, if he did not, his 
biographer must be held responsible for such inference 
through the vagueness with which he relates this passage 
in his hero’s life. 

After this, Garibaldi is found in South America,* apparently 
in the service of a rebel of the Mazzini stamp, who was then 
a prisoner, but who from out his prison, where he was awaiting 
judgment—if we understand the story right—“ authorized” 
Garibaldi to act as a privateer, alias pirate, in Brazilian waters. 
With the help of men like himself, Garibaldi stole a fishing- 
boat, called it the ‘ Mazzini,” and before long surprised and 
captured a small trading-vessel, into which he removed his 
own crew, and scuttled the fishing-boat. Garibaldi was now 
on the broad sea, and gave vent to the following effusion, if 
we are to believe his biographer :— 


I stretched out my arms with proud and happy emotions, and my lips 
burst forth into an eagle’s cry from his highest eyrie. The boundless ocean 
was my empire, and I then took possession of it.—P. 19. 


This piece of melodramatic rapture is probably an after- 
thought ; but the fact of his being a pirate seems to be un- 
questionable, unless we doubt the assertions of his admiring 
friends. In the southern seas Garibaldi did what he pleased : 
he was under no restraints, owned no law, and was altogether 
beyond the pale of civilized life. 

The biographer labours under a disease not uncommon 
among liberals of his stamp—that of mistiness and vagueness 
disguising itself under bombastic phraseology. We cannot there- 
fore understand all we read. It seems, however, that Garibaldi 
once fought against the Portuguese, who lodged a bullet in 
his neck ; that he and his companions were nearly falling into 
their hands, and were in great dread that the Portuguese 





* The following extract from the Quarterly Review of June, 1849, supplies 
a startling incident, which the biographer either was ignorant of, or saw 
reason to ignore :—“ His |Garibaldi’s] first appearance in public life was as 
a sort of Guy Faux: he had planned a scheme for blowing up the opem}+ 
house at Genoa, while the king and his court were attending the performance, 
Escaping from justice, the culprit took refuge in South America. —No 
CLXIX. p. 237. slatted any 
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“would treat them as pirates” (p. 23). By some means 
he got away, but fell into the power of Rosas, dictator of 
Buenos Ayres, by whom the stolen vessel was ‘‘ confiscated.” 
Garibaldi seems at this time to have been a prisoner on parole, 
for he was not in actual confinement; if so, he broke his word 
and ran away; but he was caught, brought back, and very 
sharply bound, so that he could not run away again. After 
two months of great suffering—so, at least, we are told—he 
was released; but on condition of quitting the country. He 
made his way to Monte Video, and there resumed his old 
piratical trade in behalf of the new republic of Rio Grande, 
then in rebellion against the Emperor of the Brazils. It 
is difficult to trace his history, but we find him stealing “‘three 
vessels of war on the lagune of S. Catherine’s,” and receiving 
instructions from General Canabarro, a rebel who had made 
himself formidable in that part of the empire. At this time 
he is said to have married a Brazilian lady, who, however, 
seems to haye had little of the woman about her ; for we find 
her on board Garibaldi’s piratical ship, behaving more like a 
marine virago than anything else. Let us hear the biographer 
once more :— 


The republican rule at 8. Catherine’s had been marked by such excesses, 
that the people of the whole province were ready to repudiate their once 
welcome presence [4.¢., Garibaldi and his people, together with those who 
employed them]. One town, Imbrui, at the head of the lake, had revolted 
[t.¢., had returned to its allegiance], and Garibaldi was ordered by General 
Canabarro to “ chastise” the city and surrounding country with fire and the 
sword. This cruel mandate awakened in the patriot’s heart extreme disgust, 
but he resolved to go, believing he could stay excesses better than others. The 
result was such a scene of carnage, pillage, and debauchery, as harrowed 
Garibaldi’s soul deeply. 


As for the “ disgust ” and the * harrowed soul ” of Garibaldi, 
we must take it solely on the trust of the writer’s assertion ; 
he gives us no proof of it. Garibaldi was not a rebel, nor a 
revolted subject: he was in the Brazils as a volunteer, a willing 
accomplice, following his vocation of brigand, apparently with 
much satisfaction. He was under no sort of obligation to mix 
himself up with the rebels of the South; and if he hated 
blood, he might have declined the service—but he did not: he 
gave up the town of Imbrui to carnage, pillage, and rapine ; 
and, when he had so done, prepared for more murders, more 
pillage, and more infamy in the service he had chosen. In 
fact, he was a lawless and an unscrupulous desperado, fighting 
aguinst the Emperor of the Brazils, who had never injured 
him, and With whom he had nothing to do. The man was a 
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man of blood from his youth; and, whatever his occasional 
qualms of humanity, he was at home in the midst of these 
gratuitous slaughterings, utterly indifferent to the justice of 
the cause which he readily lent his hand to oppress and to 
crush. 

Garibaldi seems to have spent many years in these con- 
genial occupations, and to have returned to Europe on the 
breaking out of the revolutionary movement in 1848, when 
his services were again put at the disposal of Mazzini, who 
employed him in Rome, but who could not succeed in his 
nefarious schemes against the Holy See and the Catholic 
faith. Victor Emmanuel and the Emperor of the French 
made use of him afterwards in the war with Austria, but under 
a sort of protest, and carefully abstaining from soiling them- 
selves more than was necessary by contact with their disrepu- 
table ally. We all know how he finally rebelled against the 
former, and reccived a shot in the leg for his pains; but the 
enemies of the Church only took him up with the more fervent 
zeal, sent him money, lavished pity on him, and tried to per- 
suade themselves that he was a great man, noble, heroic, and 
good. He profited by the delusion to accept the sweet homage 
paid to him under this new and imaginary character; and his 
masters having sent for him into this country, of course he 
came, to play the part assigned to him—perhaps, a little 
to overplay it—before the English people, whom the revo- 
lutionary gang is glad to use for its purposes, but whom it 
despises in its heart, because they are not as yet, at least, 
thank God! thoroughly initiated in the iniquities of the masonic 
conspiration. 

Some people have said that he was brought over in the 
interest of the ministry of Lord Palmerston, compromised by 
the conduct of Mr. Stansfeld, Lord of the Admiralty, whom 
the police of the Emperor of the French had detected as the 
medium by which certain conspirators communicated with 
their chief. Be that as it may, the rebel whom Victor 
Emmanuel had wounded and let loose again, came to sco 
the English with whom he had corresponded, and from 
whom he had received help both in men and money.* 





* Mr. Attwood, who attended a lecture, read by Holyoake, “ the living 
prince of English secularists,” says, “ The evening of this lecture was Septem- 
ber 30, 1860. A thousand volunteers had recently left England to join 
Garibaldi. Holyoake concluded with advocating the fund raised for their 
support, so as to exempt them from the imputation of being mercenaries. He 
seemed by what he said to have had a chief share in kindling English sym- 
pathy, and promoting English concurrence with the ‘hero of the age.’ How fiir. 

inquired, for I did not know then, are Garibaldi’s sentiments the ‘stime ’as 
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From his prison at Varignano, the crippled brigand wrote a 
long letter to the British nation, and the British nation is now, 
we should hope, a little ashamed of its shameless corres- 
pondent. That letter has acquired another sort of notoriety,* 
and as it is in itself not altogether to be disregarded, we think 
we shall do our readers a pleasure if we insert it here. It was 
probably the composition, not of Garibaldi, but of the con- 
spirators who make use of him. It may have been written in 
London ; for it is worthy of observation that the letter is dated 
September 28th—that is, Sunday—and that it was professedly 
conveyed to London, translated, and printed before six o’clock 
on Thursday morning. We give it as we find it in the Times 
of Friday, October 3rd, 1862 :— 


“Suffering under repeated blows, both moral and physical, a man can 
more exquisitely feel both good and ill, hurl a malediction at the authors of 
evil, and consecrate to his benefactors unlimited gratitude and affection. 

“ And I owe you gratitude, O English nation ! and I feel it as much as my 
soul is capable of feeling it. You were my friend in my good fortune, and 
you will continue your precious friendship to me in my adversity. May God 
bless you! My gratitude is all the more intense, O kind nation ! that it rises high 
above all individual feeling, and becomes sublime in the universal sentiment 
towards nations of which you represent the progress. Yes, you deserve the 
gratitude of the world, because you offer a safe shelter to the unfortunate 
from whatever side they may come, and you identify yourself with the mis- 
fortunes of others you pity and help. The French or Neapolitan exile finds 
refuge in your bosom against tyranny. He finds sympathy and aid because 
he is an exile, because he is unfortunate. The Haynaus, the iron executioners 
of autocrats, will not be supported by the soil of your free country ; they 
will fly from the tyrannicidal anger of your generous sons. 

“ And what should we be in Europe without your dignified behaviour ! 





Holyoake’s, anti-Christian, not merely revolutionary?” —-Stromata Pro- 
Catholica, p. 138. 

* On Trinity Sunday, His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop referred in a 
pastoral to this letter, and, in particular, to that part of it which relates to 
the “ Goddess Reason.” The very newspapers which had published that 
letter in October, 1862, had the effrontery to charge the Cardinal Archbishop 
with forgery! The Daily News said, “ He,” that is, the Cardinal, “has fur- 
nished bigoted Protestants with another striking instance of that dogmatic 
weakness of garbling texts, and falsifying evidence, and dressing up odious inven- 
tions. . . . We cannot find the words, ‘ the Goddess Reason,’ or ‘the ruins of 
the Temple of Reason,’ in any part of the address.” The Times also wrote 
thus: “ ovien hit upon an unlucky paragraph addressed by the General two 
years ago, he,” that is, the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, “ inserts a word 
or two to make it swit his purpose, and then feigns a transport of pious horror 
at our impiety in doing honour to such a reprobate.” The Daily News and 
the Times have since been compelled to confess their error. The latter ex- 
pressed regret : but the former does not seem to have perceived the necessity 
of this act of common justice. 
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Autocracy can strike her exiled ones in other countries where only a bastard 
freedom is enjoyed—where freedom is but a lie. But let one seek for it on 
the sacred ground of Albion. I, like so many others, seeing the cause of 
justice oppressed in so many parts of the world, despair of all human pro- 
gress. But when I turn my thoughts to you, I find tranquillity from your 
steady and fearless advancement towards that end to which the human race 
seems to be called by Providence. 

“ Follow your path undisturbed, O unconquered nation! and be not back- 
ward in calling sister nations on the road of human progress. Call the 
French nation to co-operate with you. You are both worthy to walk hand 
in hand in the front rank of human improvement. But call her! In all your 
meetings let the words of concord of the two great sisters resound. Call 
her! Call her in every way with your own voice, and with that of her great 
exiles—with that of her Victor Hugo, the hierophant of sacred brotherhood. 
Tell her that conquests are to-day an aberration, the emanation of insane 
minds. And why should we conquer foreign lands when we must all be 
brothers! Call her, and do not care if she is for the moment under the 
dominion of the Spirit of Evil. She will answer in due time, if not to-day, 
to-morrow, and, if rot to-morrow, she will later answer to the sound of your 
generous and regenerating words. Call, and at once, Helvetia’s strong sons 
and clasp them for ever to your heart. The warrior sons of the Alps—the 
Vestals of the sacred fire of freedom in the European Continent, they will 
be yours! And what allies! Call the great American Republic. She is, 
after all, your daughter, risen from your bosom ; and, however she may go to 
work, she is struggling to-day for the abolition of slavery so generously pro- 
claimed by you. Aid her to come out from the terrible struggle in which 
she is involved by the traffickers in human flesh. Help her, and then make 
her sit by your side, in the great assembly of nations, the final work of human 
reason. Cull unto you such nations as possess free will, and do not delay a 
day. The initiative that to-day belongs to you might not be yours to-morrow. 
May God avert this! Who more bravely took the initiative than France in 
89? =She, who in that solemn moment gave to the world the Goddess 
Reason, levelled tyranny to the dust, and consecrated free brotherhood 
between nations. After almost a century she is reduced to combat the 
liberty of nations, to protect tyranny, and to direct her efforts to steady, on 
the ruins of the temple of Reason, that hideous, immoral monstrosity—the 
Papacy. Rise, therefore, O Britannia! and lose no time. Rise with uplifted 
brow and point out to other nations the road to follow. War would no longer 
be possible where a world’s Congress would judge of the differences arisen 
between nations. No more standing armies, with which freedom is incom- 
patible ! Away with shells and iron plating ! Let spades and reaping machines 
come forth ; let the milliards spent in destructive implements be employed 
to encourage industry and to diminish the sum of human misery. Begin, O 
English people! for the love of God begin the great era of the human com- 
pact, and benefit present generations with so great a gift. 

“Besides Switzerland, Belgium, and others that will rise at your call, you 
will see other nations, urged on by the good sense of their populations, rush 
to your embrace and unite in one. Let London be at the present time the 
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seat of the Congress, in due course to be chosen by mutual understanding 
and general consent. I repeat to you, may God bless you, and may He amply 
repay you for the benefits you have showered upon me. 


“ With gratitude and affection, yours, 
“Varignano, Sept. 28. “G, GARIBALDI.” 


On Sunday the 3rd of April of this present year, that 
portion of the British nation which assumes to be the 
whole of it, went out of its ordinary course of folly into 
an extravagant and hideous act of lunacy. On that memo- 
rable day, this man of violence and blood, this notorious 
pirate and filibuster, traitor and rebel, whose life was forfeit to 
the justice he had outraged, set his foot on English soil in the 
town of Southampton. He made his way by sea into this 
country from the island of Caprera, but for what purpose, and 
for whose benefit, nobody will clearly explain. There is as 
much mystery about the’causes of his coming as there is about 
many portions of his life; and his own utterances are so 
ambiguous that no certain meaning can be extracted from 
them, even if it were worth while to study the language of a 
man who has none that is self-prompted, because he is nothing 
but an instrument and a tool—a wind instrument and an edge 
tool—in the hands of others, who, having brains of their own, 
congratulate themselves on the evident fact that he has none. 

But before the pirate quitted the ship that carried him, two 
factions were disputing for the possession of his person, so as 
to have the exclusive right of keeping him, or rather of show- 
ing him to a wondering and excited’ crowd. On board the 
Ripon, poor Garibaldi was the sport of two contending factions, 
unable to decide between them. At one time he resigned 
himself to one party, and when that party left him to himself, 
he was seized upon by the other; and his last promise was 
recalled to make way for a fresh one, according to the desires 
of those who extorted it. 

The two rival powers contending for the person of Garibaldi 
were, apparently, the extreme Liberals and the respectable 
Whigs ; the former claimed him as a brother, the latter would 
seize upon him in order to keep him within the restraints of 
civilized life. The Liberals were the more energetic, for they 
boarded the Ripon out at sea, and at once secured the man for 
themselves. But as the vessel drew near Southampton, the 
Duke of Sutherland rushed on board, and making his way 
through the frantic liberals, effected an entrance, not without 
a struggle, into the cabin of the great filibuster. The duke 
probably represented the ministers of the Queen, and was 
therefore more than a match for the obscure fanatics, who 
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had appropriated the idol when there were none present to 
resist their claims. Garibaldi yielded to the duke, and there 
was a storm on board: he withdrew his promise, and fell back 
on his previous contract with the revolutionary horde that had 
come for him as for its own. The duke plied him again, and 
while the vessel was making its way into port, Garibaldi, 
bereft of his guides, was tossed to and fro utterly helpless and 
incapable of making a choice. At last the Whigs triumphed, 
or rather the vessel came to an anchor at the moment when 
the solicitations of the Duke of Sutherland had prevailed. 
The mayor of Southampton now claimed the honoured 
rebel for his prize, and conveyed him to his private residence ; 
from which, on Monday, April 4th, he drove him to the town 
hall, and there in a speech of most extravagant and offensive 
character “introduced him to the people.” The mayor said 
that ‘in the cottage, as in the mansion and the palace, the con- 
duct of Garibaldi was the theme of universal admiration ;” that 
he looked upon him “as a king among men, a king uncrowned;” 
and then, turning to Garibaldi, who professes no religion, and 
who is a devout worshipper of the Goddess Reason, expressed 
his belief that the bandit before him would one day “ wear a 
crown that is imperishable, and one that will never fade.” 
The mayor in his own person was silly, but in conjunction 
with the corporation he was something more. The town 
council of Southampton had, on the 25th of March, signed 
and sealed an address to the hero, for whose “ public and 
private character”’ they had ‘‘a profound respect.”” This address 
was presented to a man who was a notorious rebel, whose 
whole life had been one of savage resistance to lawful authority, 
and of whose deeds in the southern seas few would venture 
to speak. But all this time the defeated Liberals were not 
idle. In their rage and disappointment they never lost sight 
of their object. They held meetings in London, hurried depu- 
tations to and fro, and denounced “the sinister influences ” 
which had carried their idol into isolation : Garibaldi was “ in 
trammels,”’ and it was their business to remove him out of the 
dangerous society into which he had been deluded. They were 
successful; for as soon as Garibaldi was let loose in the Isle of 
Wight, with his friend Mr. Seely, M.P. for Lincoln, he re- 
turned at once to his proper senses, and acknowledged the 
authority of his lawful masters. Mazzini, therefore, went 
down to see his agent, and from that day forward Garibaldi 
was safe against all the blandishments of the respectable 
Whigs ; he was in the hands of his proper keeper. In the Isle of 
Wight he remained till Monday, April 11th; on that dayhe made 
his triumphant entry into London, preceded and followed by 
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the emblems of sedition ; he himself in his red shirt, an un- 
mistakeable token of the spirit in which he came, and of the 
meaning of those who brought him into this country. It is 
no secret, and, if it were, it would be of service to none to 
conceal it, that Garibaldi was invited hither to serve political 
purposes of some kind or other; and that he was, as he 
always has been, a passive instrument played upon by men 
who are cleverer than he. 

The revolutionary committee, which was for a moment 
beaten by the higher attractions of the Duke of Sutherland 
fraternizing with the red republicans, was now in clear posses- 
sion of the field, and the address of the working men, which 
was presented to the buccaneer at the Nine Elms station, 
proclaimed the victory so hardly won. The British workmen 
—or rather, certain turbulent spirits who claim to speak for 
them—gave Garibaldi ‘‘ the first place in their heart,” and the 
second, we suppose, to “ the illustrious Joseph Mazzini.” This 
name of ill-omen was received with enthusiasm, as it well 
might be ; for it would have been the height of inconsistency 
and injustice to admire Garibaldi without recognizing the 
merits of the master who owns him. 

The triumphal procession that escorted the pirate, in his red 
shirt, from the railway station to Stafford House, was a serious 
failure, artistically viewed. It was at once grotesque and 
absurd: there was neither grace nor dignity about it; it was 
neither grave nor joyous, but something like the uneasy reeling 
of a man half-drunk, who will not admit the absence of his 
reason. It was the procession that preludes a revolution. 
Those who allowed themselves the gratification of an improper 
curiosity, admitted that they were not serious, and that they 
considered the whole affair to be in the highest degree ridi- 
culous: nevertheless they had not the decency to stay at home, 
but by swelling the crowd in the streets, contributed to the 
spread of a delusion which is one of the most dishonouring 
that has for a long time possessed the people of this country. 
It was night when the bird of prey entered the portals of 
Stafford House, where the Duke of Sutherland, without shame, 
received him with that outward show of reverence with which 
he might have received—had she gone to his house—the 
Queen of England herself. 

The next day, Tuesday, showed a depth of abjection at 
which simple men looked aghast: the Duchess Dowager of 
Sutherland, for many years the friend of the widowed Queen, 
received the filibuster at Chiswick, and treated him as if he 
were a sovereign prince. At her request “he planted a cedar 
on the lawn, in front of the house, to commemorate his visit.” 
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He had done as much for the Poet Laureate, in the Isle of 
Wight. If Garibaldi were not too dull to appreciate a jest, 
this humiliation of the duchess and her family must have given 
him some consolation: the nobles of England were at his feet : 
they had sunk to a lower depth than even the nobles of 
Piedmont, or Victor Emmanuel himself. 

The masters and owners of Garibaldi having tolerated this 
visit to Chiswick, where but one or two of them were allowed 
to appear, now took their revenge, and began to show to the 
respectable Whigs what they had determined themselves to 
do. On his way back to town from Chiswick, the great 
filibuster was driven in the carriage of the Duke of Sutherland 
to Thurloe Square, Brompton, where he paid a formal and 
ceremonious visit to Mr. Stansfeld, whose house had been for 
years the place at which Mazzini and the Mazzinians found 
their letters. Mr. Stansfeld was under a cloud, having been 
compelled to resign his place in the government ; for, after 
much blustering, and even shuffling, Lord Palmerston had 
found himself unable to protect him; and all Mr. Gladstone’s 
sophistry had failed to obscure a plain question of common 
decency and honour, notwithstanding the deep interest the 
government had in shielding one of its members from the 
penal consequences of what his friends call imprudence, but to 
which others have given a different name. 

However, it was not the policy of the revolutionary faction 
to break altogether with the respectable Whigs, but only to 
exhibit its power; and so, having shown them what they 
could do, they left Garibaldi at Stafford House, where he 
comported himself—no doubt, according to instructions re- 
ceived—with the independence of a bailiff’s man in possession. 
On Tuesday he had called upon Lord Palmerston, and the 
prime minister of the Queen right graciously received him, 
On the Wednesday he called upon Lord Russell, her Majesty’s 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. These two trusted 
servants of the Crown were not ashamed to welcome the rebel 
who had made war upon his own sovereign, with whom Eng- 
land is at peace, and whose life had been spared but a few 
months before from the halter which he had deserved by 
sedition and by levying troops without authority. 

There was another humiliation prepared for this country on 
that Wednesday: the Duke of Sutherland gave a dinner in 
solemn form to the filibuster, who was then and there to receive 
the respectful homage of the great English notables. The 
Whig peers were present, of course ; for they were compelled 
to eat the dirt which they had provided for themselves. The 
Conservative party was in no way bound to fear or to honour 
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Garibaldi, and some men hoped that none belonging to it 
would disgrace themselves by any act of mean condescension. 
But, unhappily, the disappoimtment was keen and bitter: to 
his great shame, and to the shame, undeserved, of his party, 
Lord Derby’s name is found among the Whigs and Liberals 
who bowed in pitiable abjection before this disciple of Mazzini. 
It was a grievous and a terrible blow, and one that his party 
feels and will feel for years to come, because it reveals a want 
of earnestness and a misconception of principle so deplorable, 
as to make people distrust Lord Derby for the future, and even 
to suspect the men who regard him as their leader. His 
presence at the feast in honour of the Italian buccaneer, added 
nothing to the value of that demonstration, in itself, but it 
ministered a deep and secret joy to the Whigs, for they had 
succeeded in dragging their formidable opponent down to the 
abyss of degradation into which, by their own folly or worse, 
they had themselves so disreputably fallen. 

On Thursday morning, April 14th, Garibaldi made a formal 
protest against the theory of respectability which had been so 
studiously invented for him, but which is unsuitable alike to 
his nature and his ends. He paid a visit to Mazzini; but the 
scribes in the interest of the government, influenced, perhaps, 
by some little feeling of shame, concealed the fact by giving 
Mazzini the name of France; as if a fact so significantly im- 
portant could be long hidden from the world. In the evening 
a fresh insult was offered to the Queen, for her representative 
in Ireland, the lord-lieutenant—none other than the Earl of 
Carlisle—was one of the guests at Stafford House, and sat at 
table with the red republican. On Friday, Mr. Panizzi, as was 
natural, entertained the rebel at the British Museum. 

Saturday, the 16th, had been set apart for a grand festival 
at the Crystal Palace, and preparations had been made for an 
enormous crowd, which never came—for, in truth, the mass 
of the people cared nothing for Garibaldi, except as a lion, and 
the lion had been seen already, and seen cost free. But the 
filibuster, early that morning, had gone first to Barclay’s brewery 
in Southwark, to thank the workmen of that establishment for 
the cowardly insult once offered to an Austrian general. The 
crafty men who had the management of Garibaldi, were very 
careful to omit nothing on their part ; and it must be admitted 
that they did their work well. In the afternoon Garibaldi | 
arrived at Sydenham, accompanied in the carriage by the 
Duke of Sutherland and Lord Shaftesbury, the two noblemen 
who have most disgraced themselves by the regularity of their 
attendance upon this man. “It had been raining almost 
throughout his journey to the Palace, but the general 
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refused to have the carriage closed, and enjoyed his cigar 
the whole way.” This indifference to the comfort of his 
two noble companions may have been nothing more than a 
proof of ill-breeding on his part; but it must have given a 
grim pleasure—that comfortless drive in the pelting rain—to 
any one who had the slightest sense of the humorous and 
the absurd. 

In the Crystal Palace, the Italian committee—as the revo- 
lutionists call themselyes—presented their puppet with an 
address, and received an answer which did not give very great 
satisfaction to those respectable people who thought they had 
Garibaldi safe in their own hands. The answer, no doubt, 
was framed by the persons who drew up the address, and it 
would be unjust to Garibaldi to accuse him of indiscretion. 
In fact, at that moment he was not free to commit any ; the 
indiscretion was, no doubt, deliberate, and had a meaning, 
such as the authors would not disavow, though they might 
think it more prudent not to explain it themselves. In the 
answer of Garibaldi to the Italian committee, we have these 
words :— 

The English people assisted us in our war in Southern Italy, and even now 
the hospitals of Naples are supplied from the abundance sent to us from this 
country. I speak from what I know, that the Queen and the Government 
of England, represented by Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, have done a wonderful deal for our native Italy. If it had not been 
for this country we should still have been under the yoke of the Bourbons at 
Naples. If it had not been for Admiral Mundy, I should never have been 
permitted to pass the Straits of Messina.* 


In addition to this revelation of the use to which the English 
fleet had been put, the Queen was shamelessly insulted ; for 
the authors of this speech contrived that Garibaldi should call 
the sovereign of these kingdoms the “ dear Queen ”’—“ cara 
Regina.” It was bad enough that Garibaldi should be received 
with the acclamations of an English mob, but to all right- 
feeling people, and loyal subjects, this outrage is beyond 
endurance. The Queen’s name, at least, might have been 
respected, for she does not deserve to be called “dear” by 
a man of Garibaldi’s repute, habits of life, and occupation. 

In the evening of this day the filibuster dined with Lord 
Palmerston, who is the first Lord of the Treasury, and the 
first servant of the Crown—the man in whose hands is the 
honour of England, and who is specially bound to see that no 
harm is done to that honour. 

On Sunday morning came the dreaded crisis. Great efforts 





* The Observer, quoted in the Tablet of April 23, 1864. 
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were made to conceal the fact ; for the respectable people were 
now at their last shift: Garibaldi had been made to show the 
contempt which his owners feel for the decent mediocrities 
whose horses and carriages were put at his disposal. The 
official announcement was made in these words—for Garibaldi 
had all his movements recorded daily like those of the 
Queen :— 

At half-past ten o’clock Garibaldi left Stafford House for Teddington, 

returning to London at half-past two o’clock. 
This mysterious excursion into the country on Sunday morn- 
ing exercised the wits of many curious people, till the secret 
was revealed. Garibaldi, ostentatiously careless of the rever- 
ence of his English friends for the English Sunday, went down 
to Teddington, to the house of a Russian refugee (to use the 
mildest term), where he was to meet, and where he did meet, 
Mazzini. The dark leader of Italian patriots, and the un- 
wearied conspirator of Europe, compromised in so many plots, 
but never caught, because always at a safe distance from all 
danger, went down also to Teddington ; and there the master 
and his familiar embraced; there they drank each other’s 
health, and otherwise comported themselves as became two 
such men—sworn enemies of the Christian faith. There 
Garibaldi, either prompted by others, or giving expression to 
his own thoughts, proclaimed his allegiance to Mazzini, whom 
he called his “guide and counsellor,” his “friend and 
teacher,” thereby tearing away the last shred of the thin 
mask which the Liberals had given him to wear. Yes, Mazzini, 
the man whom Englishmen profess to loathe, and whose 
practices they energetically denounce, was at Teddington 
publicly acknowledged as the guide and counsellor of Gari- 
baldi, the honoured guest of Stafford House, and the idol of 
the noble members of her Majesty’s government. 

But at the very hour when Garibaldi and Mazzini were 
pledging each other over their wine-cups, expansive in their 
mirth and unreserved in their mutual confidence, a strange and 
unlooked-for event was at hand. The general was about to leave 
England. On this very day, Mr. Fergusson the surgeon, by 
laborious meditation on the buccaneer’s habits, discovered 
danger to his health if he did not return forthwith to Caprera. 
Some people, indeed, said that the sympathetic Whigs wished 
to get rid of their indiscreet guest, finding that he had become 
too unmanageable to prove a profitable friend; others, that 
the Sardinian minister was clamorous for his removal; others, 
that the Emperor of the French had insisted on the English 
government ejecting the Italian rebel. Moreover, Mr. Shaen, 
a zealous Garibaldian, at a meeting of working men on Prim- 
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rose Hill, openly maintained that there had been “a plot,” and 
promised future revelations. But men in whose assertions we 
have been used to place the most perfect reliance declared, and 
have persevered in declaring, that the alleged reason was the 
true one—the delicate state of the General’s health, on which 
excitement and late hours were telling with dangerous effect ; 
yet, strange to say, the General himself, the best judge in the 
matter, had no such apprehensions; neither had his own medical 
attendant, who wrote a letter to the newspapers formally to 
contradict the stories that were propagated against the perfect 
soundness, in wind and limb, of England’s precious guest. 
But so, however, it was to be: Garibaldi was to leave England 
ina week ; and it only remains for us to chronicle the remaining 
circumstances of this inauspicious visit. 

A “meeting of a few friends ” was held at Stafford House 
on the Tuesday, at which it was determined to “ secure a per- 
manent income” for Garibaldi, “and his family after him ;” 
and on the same day the sight-seers of London were admitted 
into Mr. Seely’s house to behold the object of their senseless 
admiration. Garibaldi sat in his bedroom, while the well- 
dressed mob defiled before him; he, however, never rose 
from his seat, and English gentlemen and English ladies 
took this want of common courtesy as a token—if not of 
what Lord Shaftesbury called “his simplicity of character 
and modesty of demeanour’’—at least of the sense he enter- 
tained of his own native dignity. Any how they deserved 
the insult. Ladies offered him bouquets, which he threw 
carelessly on the bed, but which he took up again whenever 
a lady came in without that graceful tribute of reverence, and 
thrust into the empty hand by way of teaching her the proper 
way of coming into the presence of a man like him. How- 
ever, the grand subscription so ostentatiously commenced, 
was probably never undertaken in earnest; for the moment 
it was ascertained that Garibaldi had crossed the Bay of 
Biscay, the committee were informed—by whom it does not 
appear-—that the General would accept no money from them. 
The truth is that the subscription was a miserable failure, 
and the scheme, if persisted in, would have brought an ad- 
ditional weight of ridicule upon the heads of its promoters. 
Garibaldi’s wants may be few, but he is not ignorant of the 
value of money ; neither is he so disinterested as the committee 
represents him; for a more thorough-going liberal declares 
that, though he declines, or is made to decline, the money of 
the Stafford House Committee, he readily accepts the contri- 
butions of another committee which does not profess to be 
so respectable. 
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Garibaldi was now the guest of Mr. Seely, and from his 
house on Tuesday night he went to the opera, dressed, as 
usual, in the red shirt, horrible symbol of lawlessness. The 
people who were present received him with delight ; and when 
the singers uttered the words of profanation, in the shameless 
song, called La Garibaldina— 


O Garibaldi, nostro Salvator— 


“ the plaudits were so deafening ” that the preacher of the God- 
dess Reason “ was forced to come out of his retreat and ac- 
knowledge the compliment thus directly paid him.” The scribe 
who reports this fearful blasphemy, not in the slightest degree 
shocked at the enormity of the sacrilege, thus continues :— 

The instant the refrain, “O Garibaldi, nostro salvator,” was heard, the 
audience accompanied it by almost unanimous clapping of hands; and as 
the melody, while bold and masterly, is simple and easy to be retained, many 
of them joined audibly in its delivery, adding their voices, more eager and 
ambitious than correct, to the vocal strength upon the stage. 


Surely the audience in the theatre must have been beside 
itself; but great crowds when under the influence of excite- 
ment are commonly beside themselves. We know of one mob 
“the greater part of whom knew not for what cause they were 
come together,” but had both enthusiasm and lungs sufficient 
to “cry out, all with one voice, for about two hours’ space, 
‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’” The greater part of 
mankind know not “what they do;” it was the plea put 
up for His murderers by the true Saviour of men. In the 
crowd which impiously hailed Garibaldi by one of the titles 
of our Lord, we see renewed the spirit that gave utterance 
to the “ Crucify Him,” and “ Not this man, but Barabbas.” 
The devil and devil-prompted malignity suggest the cry, but 
it is most charitable to believe that in the greater part it is 
blind and misguided ignorance that takes it up. 

On Wednesday, April 20th, the city of London, which in 
all ages, at least since the Conquest, has been pre-eminent for 
the absurdity of its extra-official acts, went out of its way 
to exhibit its folly in behalf of the filibuster, who was to 
receive the honorary freedom which it decrees to illustrious 
foreigners and natives. It gave Kossuth a sword ; and on this 
day it fell down upon its knees and worshipped Garibaldi, whom 
it pronounced to be “the most brave, generous, and disin- 
terested of patriots.”” When the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and 
common councillors had assembled in the Guildhall, Garibaldi 
entered amid the plaudits of the crowd, and was addressed by 
the Chamberlain of the City in language which we can only 
characterize as that of stark insanity. ‘‘ We are well aware,” 
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said Mr. Scott, “that no one shrinks more sensitively than 
yourself from the voice of eulogy.” This was addressed to the 
man who the night before had sat, in his red shirt, in a con- 
spicuous seat, to hear himself praised as ‘ Garibaldi our 
Saviour,” and who had not manifested any disrelish for the 
incense offered him in that vile song. Mr. Scott—who, by the 
way, relieves the drudgery of his office in the City by preaching, 
what he calls “the gospel,”’ in the open air, whenever the 
weather is fine—then proceeded to exalt the Sardinian rebel 
as one who has “an earnest craving for the reign of peace, 
brotherhood, and freedom, manifesting faith in the world’s 
future, in humanity, and in God:” his “craving for peace ” 
meaning, in fact, a craving for war, and his faith in humanity 
being a faith in a million muskets, for which humanity 
must pay, and in paying perish. Garibaldi’s friends in 
this country have been singularly reticent about the past 
history of their idol, and it is something like an indis- 
cretion in the Chamberlain of London, when he alludes to 
the piratic exploits of the new citizen. Mr. Scott, how- 
ever, does not censure those exploits; on the contrary, he 
seems to consider ‘‘ honour among thieves ” to be a cloak for 
all transgressions. Garibaldi, he tells us, did not defraud the 
crew he commanded, and he lacks words wherein to express 
his admiration of that species of honesty. ‘ What shall I 
say,” he asks, addressing his hero, “of the magnanimity 
which distributed the spoils of war, and of prize money on the 
ocean, to the most needy of your companions?”” We might 
ask Mr. Scott what he would say of the magnanimity of the 
burglar who shares the plunder of the night with the needy 
co-partners of his guilty deed? Certainly it betokens an utter 
loss of moral sense in its lowest form, and an equal obtuseness 
to the vulgarest dicta of common sense, thus to magnify pirates 
and freebooters in the presence of merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners, and substantial tradesmen. ; 

“ History,” continued Mr. Scott, “ usually reproduces 
herself at intervals, more or less frequent, but we turn 
her pages in vain to meet with the prototype of Giuseppe 
Garibaldi: none but himself can be his parallel. We 
find, Sir, no counterpart to your career,’ &c. Mr. Scott, 
no doubt, was literally correct when he made this pompous 
statement, but in any other sense it is notoriously untrue. 
The Taeping chiefs in China are so many varieties, or like- 
nesses, or parallels of Garibaldi, who is a portent in our age ; 
but other ages have not been without men of this sort.* Nei- 





* Pere Bougeant, “ Histoire des Guerres et Negociations qui précéddrent 
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ther ought he to have forgotten General Walker, the American 
filibuster, whose heroic career the English government helped 
to cut short for fewer breaches of the law than are justly laid 
at the door of Garibaldi, the admired guest of the nation. But, 
as we have said, there is a sense in which the Chamberlain’s 
bombastic jargon is not destitute of truth; for there are no 
two men exactly alike, either in their physical or their moral 
aspects. The countless leaves of the forest are all varieties, 
for no two are alike; but that is not the sense intended by 
Mr. Scott, who meant to say that Garibaldi was of an excel- 
lence unapproachable, and of a character without example.* 

We leave Mr. Scott and the Corporation of London for the 
house of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, where what is called 
“a, distinguished party”? assembled in honour of the great 
brigand. Mr. Gladstone is a “friend of Italy,” and is the 
statesman—with sorrow we say it—who has contributed the 
most towards the perversion of the public mind, with regard 
to the true character and aims of the revolutionary faction in 
that country. In early life he gave promise of better things, 
but the promise has not been fulfilled :— 


Angelicus juvenis senibus Sathanizat in annis. 


And yet the fact is an astounding one: the representative in 
Parliament of the University of Oxford, and the only man in 
the ministry upon whom the National Establishment has any 
claims, receives and honours the worshipper of “ the Goddess 
Reason.” But he is not alone in his degradation: he brings 





le Traité de Vestphalie,” vol. i. livr. ii. § 26, quotes from the Mercure 
Frangois this description of Count Mansfeldt, an illegitimate son of 
Ernest de Mansfeldt, governor of the Low Countries :—“ Chose étonnante 
quwun homme qui n’a, pour ainsi dire, ni feu, ni lieu, ni argent, ni parents, ni 
religion—car il n’etoit ni Catholique ni Protestant déclaré—se fasse ainsi 
également redouter et rechercher par toutes les puissances de l'Europe.” This 
type of Garibaldi afflicted the world in the beginning of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and was also a favourite of the people of Venice, as well as an enemy of 
the house of Austria. 

* There was in Flanders in the fourteenth century one Jacob Peil, who 
seems to have been a prototype of Garibaldi :—“ Proditor callidissimus et 
heereticus pessimus, qui optabat non esse nisi unum sacerdotem et illum in 
iiere suspensum : nam et ipse tanquam incredulus ecclesiam non intrabat, et 
modo inaudito atque tyrannico viros ecclesiasticos persequebatur, et ipsos 
omnes a patria expulisset, bonis eorum primo confiscatis, nisi justo Dei 
judicio in Houtidota per Furnenses occisus : et postmodum, licet fatui popu- 
lares eum tanquam sanctum adorarent, diabolo ipsos seducente, per judicium 
prelatorum omnium vicinorum et domini Morinensis diocesani episcopi, 
tanquam pessimus heresiarcha igne concrematus.”—Thes. Anecdot. iii. col. 
429, The mob seems to have been as silly—fatui populares—in Flanders as 
it is now in England, when it takes as its model of all that is great and noble 
a man like Garibaldi. 
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the Protestant bishops down with him to the abyss; for among 
the throng brought together in honour of the filibuster—who 
has thrown all religion aside, who invites the nations to imitate 
revolutionary France, and, in effect, to abandon Christianity, 
and who called on the people of Stockholm to “ melt down 
church bells and cannons into productive machinery ’”—were the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and Dublin, the Bishops of 
Oxford, London, and Gloucester, with the Deans of Westmin- 
ster and Wells; the Dean of St. Paul’s had done homage else- 
where that morning. These personages were not ashamed to 
exhibit themselves before the world as the friends and admirers 
of the man who on the Sunday before had ostentatiously avoided 
all recognition of the holiness of the day, and had called 
Joseph Mazzini “ his teacher and friend.” 

On Thursday, April 21st, Garibaldi breakfasted at the 
Reform Club, and there Lord Ebury is reported to have used 
these words :— 


It was, therefore, General, our first act, when we heard of your great deeds, 
to offer up thanksgiving to the great Almighty, that He had been pleased to 
raise up such a man to perform such deeds, 


If Lord Ebury had not told us of this devotional act of the 
English Whigs and Radicals, we confess we should have dis- 
credited the fact of their liberalism taking so pious a turn ; 
but as Lord Ebury has said it of course it must be so—unless, 
indeed, it be after all but an official mode of speech, as mean- 
ingless as the formula, “ And your petitioners will ever 
pray ;” said petitioners never having the slightest thought of 
doing anything of the kind. 

In the evening of this day the filibuster dined in the city as 
the guest of the Company of Fishmongers, the Prime Warden 
of which mentioned “a circumstance to the credit” of Gari- 
baldi ‘‘ not generally known,” he believed, and which had come 
under his notice last year when in Naples. ‘‘ The General,’ he 
said, “when Dictator, had presented a site in that city, worth 
about £2,000, on which to build an English church.” Really 
it would seem as if some people’s sense of honesty and justice 
did not extend beyond the area of Great Britain; they appear 
incapable of recognising and applying the commonest prin- 
ciples of equity when they are once off English ground, and 
have got beyond the reach of that which represents their con- 
science—English law, Garibaldi stole that land as surely as 
any thief in London steals another man’s watch. The land 
was not his, never was his, and he had no right to give it 
away. If this Prime Warden of the Fishmongers had been 
the owner of the site so given, it is not altogether unreasonable 
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to suppose that he would have taken a different view of that 
transaction, and of Garibaldi’s generosity. At the same time, 
and in the same place, Lord Shaftesbury described Garibaldi 
“as a man who represented in himself all the virtues and 
qualities that adorned human nature, and who combined the 
loftiest and most disinterested patriotism with a simplicity of 
character and a modesty of demeanour never yet united in 
one single man.” But it is not worth anybody’s while to 
make any observations upon what Lord Shaftesbury may 
please to say. 

On Friday morning, April 22nd, the buccaneer was to leave 
London on his way to Caprera, and people were glad to think 
that if some of the more conspicuous noblemen and gentle- 
men of’England had tarnished their honour in the general 
madness, the royal family at least had escaped the plague. 
But it was not so to be; on that day the future sovereign of 
England paid a visit to the red republican, and the heir of 
kings descended to the level of the mob. As there was no 
propriety in the act—but very much the reverse—so was there 
no state-necessity (as politicians say) that the Prince of Wales 
should thus demean himself before the idol of democracy 
and the enemy of law; nothing to warrant so strange a 
compliment and so unprecedented an act of condescension. 
It may have been, we should be glad to think, only a sudden 
whim, a freak of youthful indiscretion ; but if, in after times— 
which may heaven forefend—the son of our honoured Queen 
have to deal with treason or rebellion, he will derive scant 
consolation from the recollection of his visit of homage to the 
red shirt, whose ominous hue received its first consecration in 
the blood of kings and nobles. Many people heard with 
shame and vexation that on the roll of the freemen of London, 
the name of Garibaldi stands written next to that of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales; but the bad taste of the Mayor 
and Aldermen of London need distress them no longer. The 
prince, unhappily, has dispensed them from any feeling of con- 
cern on his account. 

Not so as respects his royal mother; she took no part in 
this mad drama, but remained in dignified separation from an 
exhibition in which those who were more immediately bound 
to her were not ashamed to figure. One crowning act of 
impertinence, however, has still to be recorded, and that was 
committed on Satur day, the day after the “private and 
friendly” visit of the Prince. Garibaldi was taken by two 
ladies—Duchesses—to the royal farm in Windsor Park. No 
insult, doubtless, was intended on the part of such high per- 
sonages; it was but one more trait of that gross discourtesy 
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which is not unfrequently displayed in moments of party frenzy 
by the most polished and refined. Anyhow it will not hurt 
her Majesty; and all the disgrace attaches to the nation in 
which these shameless deeds were so shamelessly done. 

It may be that curiosity was a more potent feeling than 
admiration with many of those who went to see the wounded 
rebel of Aspromonte. English ladies, especially, will do and 
suffer a great deal for the gratification of their curiosity, if 
the object of it be a notorious man—the more criminal he 
may be, the greater the interest—and they are too apt to 
look at such objects—of horror to all religious minds— 
through the lens of their own imagination. The object of 
their worship is not so much the actual man before them, as 
« creature with a character which they have invented for 
themselves, and who becomes to them for the time the per- 
sonification of all that is chivalrous and grand. Yet even thus 
their ideal lacks all the elements of moral greatness, and Gari- 
baldi is but the school-girl’s corsair in a revolutionary dress. 

The readers of the “ Autobiography and Correspondence 
of Mrs. Delany” will remember that some of the most 
estimable and religious-minded ladies of her time thought 
themselves honoured in being the personal friends and cor- 
respondents of Rousseau; not, as the editor remarks, that 
they ‘‘ adopted his opinions,” but that they ‘ were impressed 
with the idea that he was a superior being.”’* HKven Voltaire 
seems to have inspired them rather with a sort of alarmed 
and wondering curiosity than with disgust and abhorrence. 
He also was in their eyes “a superior being.” ‘This bad man, 
the enemy of all virtue, was received in Paris in the year 1778 
just as Garibaldi was received in London in 1864. There was 
a like enthusiasm, and a like ignoring of the claims of justice 
and honour. There was, moreover, a like marked repugnance 
on the part of the sovereign to sanction in any way the honour 
paid to the enemy of Christ and His religion; and a like 
disregard on the part of an otherwise loyal and devoted court to 
their sovereign’s feelings and wishes, and that, too, although the 
large majority, it may be believed, did not share the scoffing 
philosopher’s unbelief. Men applauded Voltaire who did not 
approve of his opinions; and men have gone after Garibaldi 
who reserve to themselves a like liberty of dissent from the 
principles he represents; but in both cases the effect is the 
same, and the issue none may tell. In the Italian Opera 
Garibaldi was hailed as ‘‘ Nostro Salvator” amidst the applause 
of the assembled crowd; and so in Paris, one M. de la 








* Vol. V., p. 272. 
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Dixmerie wrote a sonnet, in which he called Voltaire “ Le 
Seigneur.” Nations are seized with fits of temporary insanity 
or moral obliquity. They set up hideous objects for their 
veneration, and the end of the ceremony is too often in 
blood. 

Garibaldi in himself is powerless, for he is but meagrely 
endowed with that common sense which is the general in- 
heritance of men. But Garibaldi in the hands of those who 
use him is like a loaded gun. It is very rarely that he is 
permitted the free use of his tongue or his pen, for the letters 
and addresses published in his name are the work of others. 
If he had been permitted to speak untrammelled, the very 
mob which cheered him would have been soon disgusted with 
its idol. A deputation of the Evangelical Continental Society 
—whatever that may be—took him by surprise, when it 
had an interview with him after he left Stafford House. 
To that deputation he is reported to have replied, “In 
Italy the moral influence of the Papacy is extinct.” If he 
had said no more, he might have obtained the cheap repu- 
tation of being a man of his age; but he added, “I do not 
say I am a Protestant, for if I did, the priests would raise 
the cry of heretic against me, and my influence would be 
gone.” These two statements cannot both be true. If 
the moral influence of the Papacy were extinct, it could do 
him no harm to announce himself a Protestant or anything 
else ; and, on the other hand, if the cry of heretic is still so 
potent, it is quite clear that Garibaldi fears the Pope—for 
without the Pope there is no heresy. And, by the way, 
strange hero this, who has not the moral courage openly 
to profess before the world what he believes or does not 
believe ! 

After all this talk, then, of heroism and liberty, it is the 
reign of brute force that is about to be inaugurated. If 
people give up religion, and think they can keep society 
together by the power of the sword in the hands of lawful 
authority, they will find themselves grievously mistaken. 
Garibaldi is the type, not of patriotism and liberty, but of 
violence and disorder ; and in doing honour to him, men have 
proclaimed the principle of anarchy. The profession of a 
soldier would be degraded below the level of that of the 
common executioner, were it not for the sense of honour and 
fidelity which constitutes the genuine military spirit both in 
officers and men. All the world perceives instinctively that 
the degradation of the soldier is fatal, not only to the army 
of which he forms a part, but to the state in the service 
of which he is enrolled, The soldier’s duty is obedience, and 
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his glory is in his fidelity. Well, Garibaldi, to whom England 
has accorded an ovation such as its greatest generals have 
never received, decreed honours to the memory, and rewards 
to the family, of a miserable soldier who fired upon the 
sovereign he served ! 

The fact is undeniable, let men try to ignore it as they 
may. ‘The father of the king of the Two Sicilies was one day 
reviewing his troops, when a soldier, Agesilao Milano by name, 
took aim and fired at him with a loaded gun. Of this Milano, 
Garibaldi says that he performed an act of “heroism un- 
rivalled ;” and, to show his sense of that abominable deed, he 
ordered a pension of thirty ducats a month to be paid to his 
mother, and a dowry to each of his sisters.* Agesilao Milano, 
who was neither more nor less than a cowardly traitor and 
assassin, is the man singled out by Garibaldi for public admi- 
ration; and Garibaldi is the man whom English noblemen 
—including bishops and archbishops—delight to honour. 

But so it is; and this visit of Garibaldi has brought out into 
clearer light the suspected corruption of public men, and 
the want of moral principle which disfigures too many of them. 
When Garibaldi came over to this country, Mr. Stansfeld, who 
had resigned his place in the government, feeling it hopeless to 
struggle further against the protest of the national conscience, 
recovered courage ; and the public as well as the private enter- 
tainments which were furnished for the glory of the buccaneer 
were generally graced with the presence of the ex-lord of the 
Admiralty. On Whit-Tuesday something more was done: 
the constituents of that gentleman, who is the member for 
Halifax, presented him with a testimonial, apparently with a 
view to show that they did not share the bad impression 
created by the use to which he had put his house in Thurloe 





* We copy the words of the decree from the Tablet of April 9th, 1864 :— 


“Ttaly and Victor Emmanuel. 

“The Dictator of South Italy, regarding as sacred to the country the 
memory of Agesilao Milano, who, with unrivalled heroism, immolated him- 
self on the altar of his country to deliver it from the tyrant who was 
oppressing it, 

“ Decrees 

“Art. 1. A pension of 30 ducats per month is granted for her life to 
Maddalena Russo, mother of Milano, to date from the first of next October. 

“ Art. 2. To each of the sisters of the said Milano is granted a dowry of 
2,000 ducats. This sum shall be paid into the public funds under the title 
of an inalienable endowment, and entered in the name of the said sisters 
during the course of next October. 

“ Art. 3. The Minister of Finance is charged with the execution of the 
present decree. 

“ Naples, 25th September, 1860. 

(Signed) “ GARIBALDI.” 
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Square. Mr. Stansfeld, in accepting the testimonial, made no 
secret of his dealings with the Italian conspirators, and told 
his constituents what the London newspapers had suppressed ; 
for the public mind was not yet prepared to accept Mazzini as 
well as Garibaldi. He read out to them the speech of Gari- 
baldi at Teddington in praise of Mazzini, and gloried in his 
friendship with a man for whose merit he could now present 
a great and honoured name as guarantee. Garibaldi, the 
impersonation of all that is noble in the eyes and dear to the 
hearts of Englishmen, and, in particular, of the men of Halifax, 
is the “‘fidus Achates” of Mazzini; and so the arch-conspi- 
rator deserves a share in the plaudits bestowed on his friend : 
there is no reason in the world why he, too, should not have 
a cheer from honest Englishmen ; and ‘“‘ three cheers,” accord- 
ingly, the men of Halifax gave for Mazzini, and the cheers, we 
are informed, were “ enthusiastically given.” 

Well, then, it is now come to this :—The man of the dagger 
is no longer without the sympathy of Englishmen. Not that 
we would do the mass of our countrymen the injustice to believe 
that they have so far unlearned their old traditionary love of 
fair-play and open-handed dealing as to glorify the dastard 
who strikes in the dark, and give their enthusiastic cheers to 
the suborner of assassins, as such. No, he has been recom- 
mended to their sympathies as the friend and counsellor of one 
whom they have been taught to regard as a man of bold and 
determined courage, a gallant soldier, and a disinterested 
patriot. Garibaldi has been made to stand sponsor to Mazzini. 
Those manly feelings which have had their root in a noble and 
generous nature are still strong, we would fain believe, in the 
heart of our people. But we fear we cannot say as much of 
those who ought to be their leaders and guides. ‘The almost 
total want of political probity, the absence of all hearty recog- 
nition of the true and the right as the rule of action, the 
grasping at every expedient, however mean, which may give 
access to the heights of power, the raising or taking up of any 
cry, however senseless, which may inflame the passions or 
flatter the prejudices of the multitude, so that it may but help 
to the attaimment or secure the prolonged enjoyment of the 
sweets of office—such is the miserable spectacle presented to 
us by the politicians of our day. It is men of this stamp who 
degrade the public morality of a nation and precipitate it to its 
ruin. Corruption invariably proceeds from above: it is there 
that principles are formulated, and example acts most potently. 
How long will the unreflecting multitude continue to be actuated 
by good and right feelings when their rulers are doing their 
best to pervert and corrupt them? Already we fear that 
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the mischief has begun to work in the strata below, as 
yet, indeed, in a vague and undefined form, but none the 
less really. ‘The English nation has been led to abandon its 
old traditions and make a hero of the marauder, and worse still, 
of the assassin. After all, the Italian freemason does not 
honour the assassin as an assassin, but as a patriot; the dagger 
is ennobled by the hand which wields it and the cause in which 
it isused. The rejected of other races have long been harboured 
in England, but it was as in a city of refuge to which the 
avenger of blood could not follow them. Now, however, it is 
no longer as a refugee but as an honoured guest that the man 
of the dagger, the shedder of blood, tarries amongst us. 

This, then, is one of the ominous results of the visit of this 
man, Garibaldi, to our shores. It has led to one of those 
definite manifestations, one of those articulate expressions 
which fix the sentiment they record. Garibaldi’s visit has 
brought out into open day the secret of men’s thoughts, and 
we are not where we were before those thoughts had in- 
corporated themselves in words. The demon of revolution has 
won another advanced post: what is the next step to be, and 
whither are we tending? Is it possible that we may yet see 
the knife become a domestic institution amongst us, despite 
the Englishman’s hereditary antipathy to secret vengeance, and 
his attachment to the law, with all its forbearance and consi- 
deration for the accused? If things are to go on in their 
present course the words of the “French colonels” will not 
be misapplied, and we may yet see the City of London present 
a dagger to Mazzini. Europe has long been crying shame on 
this island for having become the lair of conspirators and 
the hiding-place of assassins, where they mature their plots 
for the murder of those whose life is an obstacle to the exe- 
cution of their impious plans. But at least we ignored and 
almost apologized for their presence. Now we draw them 
forth from their obscurity, take them in our arms, and hold 
them up to general admiration. Hereafter it will be useless, 
in Parliament or out of Parliament, to express horror of plots 
or to denounce assassination. The honours paid to Garibaldi 
were paid really to Mazzini; and those who did homage to the 
freebooter are the moral accomplices of the sheik of the 
assassins, 
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A Correspondence on the Question “ Whether Dr. Newman teaches that Truth 
is no Virtue.” London: Longman. 

What, then, does Dr. Newman mean? A Reply to a Pamphlet lately pub- 
lished by Dr. Newman. By the Rev. C. Krnestey. Macmillan. 


Apologia pro Vita Sud. Being a Reply to a Pamphlet entitled “What, then, 
does Dr. Newman mean?” By Jonny Henry Newman, D.D. Longman. 


OR the second time in his life, Dr. Newman has had to 
stand before the public as an accused person. To those 

who know him, though by his writings only, it will certainly 
seem a just matter for astonishment that he should have been 
singled out from among the public men of his generation to 
answer to the hard charges brought against him. If to an 
acquaintance with his writings has been added even the most 
occasional and superficial personal intercourse, the astonish- 
ment caused by the fact of which we speak will deepen into 
perfect amazement. No one can have lived, as Dr. Newman 
has lived, so much under the eyes of the world; no one can 
have written what he has written, or have been so much mixed 
up with the greatest and most important movements of con- 
temporary thought, without giving a certain definite impression 
of himself and winning a certain individual character. The 
name of every one of the public men of this or any other 
generation conveys to his contemporaries a distinct idea. 
Lord Derby and Lord Russell, Mr. Bright and Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Palmerston, are no more like one 
another in the portraits that are drawn of them mentally, than 
in the rough but faithful representations of their features and 
figures in the popular caricatures. The portrait may be in 
both cases inadequate or even unjust, but it is a distinct 
portrait still. So Dr. Newman has his own character with 
those who have read his works, listened to his words, or who, 
even to a slight degree, have known him personally. What is 
that character ?—we are not going to attempt to draw it, for 
he is still among us, and long may it be before the day comes 
when it may have to be described in order to remind English 
Catholics what they have lost! But one thing we may allow 
ourselves to say, with reference to the matter now before us. 
No one even distantly acquainted with Dr. Newman could 
have thought it possible, either that one so uniformly fair and 
courteous to his opponents in controversy could ever have 
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been declared by a jury of Englishmen to be the author of an 
unfounded libel, or that one whose loyalty, truthfulness, and 
high sense of honour shine forth as they do from every page 
of his writings, could have been publicly branded, by a person 
calling himself, as it were par excellence, an English gentle- 
man, as a liar and a defender of lying. 

We need not recall to the memories of our readers the 
circumstances of the Achilli case. When Dr. Newman re- 
published his “ Lectures on the Position of Catholics in Eng- 
land,” after his trial, with a blank left where the passage 
had occurred for which he was prosecuted, he put there the 
simple words, “ De illis que sequebantur posterorwm judicium 
sit.” He has not had to wait many years for a judgment 
as certain as that of posterity. No one doubts now as to that 
celebrated cause; no one but knows what to think of the 
plaintiff and the defendant, of the jury and the judge. But 
at all events it might be said for Achilli that he prosecuted 
Dr. Newman in self-defence: to do so was for him a necessity ; 
and the life that he had to drag before the public gaze was his 
own. What shall we say of Dr. Newman’s second accuser ? 
In this case, at any rate, there was no provocation. Dr. 
Newman had long withdrawn himself from the notice of the 
world; he had never meddled with the person who became his 
assailant, and the charge when it was made had to be referred 
to a sermon preached at Oxford in 1843. The attack was as 
wanton as it was unfounded. At the present momert, there 
are many who are inclined to rejoice that Mr. Kingsley made 
it, on account of the effects that it has brought out. We 
cannot so entirely forget Dr. Newman’s part in the matter as 
to join unreservedly in that rejoicing. However great may 
be the pleasure of reading that noble and touching piece of 
autobiography which now lies before us, and however high 
may be our anticipations of the good that Providence may 
bring about as the result of the random blow that caused 
its production, there is still something very humiliating in the 
thought of the pain that this “ Apologia” must have cost 
its author, and in the fact that John Henry Newman in 
his old age should have had to lay bare to all the world the 
thoughts and feelings of the most trying stage of his life, 
merely because Charles Kingsley chose a few months ago to 
connect the name of the great Oratorian with one of the 
falsest and most reckless charges ever made in an English 
magazine. Surely, as English justice did not gain any credit 
by the result of the Achilli trial, it must also be confessed that 
it does not argue a very fair or healthy state of the public 
mind, that a clever man like Mr. Kingsley, with the re- 
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sponsibilities on him of an official position in the University 
of Cambridge, should have speculated on finding it worth his 
while, first to make such an attack, and afterwards virtually 
to repeat it. It is true that he failed, and made himself the 
butt of “inextinguishable laughter;” but that may have 
been as much on account of Dr. Newman’s intellectual supe- 
riority as of the utter baselessness of the slander directed 
against him. Nor is it, perhaps, any great triumph that Mr. 
Kingsley should have so completely demolished himself. 
“Uno avulso non deficit alter’"—and, except that his position 
as a Professor of History at Cambridge may have given him an 
importance that he could not have claimed as a private person, 
there are plenty more scribes as good as he to take up the 
work of misrepresentation, about which he must for the future 
be more cautious. The air is charged with prejudice, and 
Mr. Kingsley’s case is but the evidence of a disease which 
infected him because it is epidemic. He caught it, it is true, 
when he was young as a writer, and its virulence has gone on 
increasing in him ever since. We say with all frankness, that 
we are sincerely sorry for it; not merely on general grounds, 
but also because Mr. Kingsley has great and undeniable gifts, 
and he might have added something even to the permanent 
treasures of our literature, but for the baneful influence under 
which he has laboured from the first. As a novelist and a 
poet, he had a vein of his own that he might have worked 
to the profit and delight of his age. But—to change the 
image—the very first growth of his genius showed that it was 
already doomed to dry up and wither, instead of opening out 
into perfect bloom. ‘There was a canker in the very bud, and 
it was sure to mar the freshness and beauty of which we saw 
the early promise. It is one from which perhaps only a few 
of the very greatest English writers are free, but from which 
they are free in proportion as they are great. Unfortunately, 
ignorant hostility to Catholic doctrines and principles was 
from the very first a kind of predominant passion in Mr. 
Kingsley, and he fastened upon some of the noblest and holiest 
features in the Catholic system as the objects of his special 
aversion, abuse, and misrepresentation. But we cannot say 
that Mr. Kingsley has ever been a fair and manly enemy 
of Catholicism. He has waged war against it, more or less, 
in most of his works, but it has been in dramas and novels, 
in which it was perfectly easy to him to misrepresent and 
invent to his heart’s content, without taking upon himself the 
responsibility of the historian, at the very same time that he 
was giving an entirely false impression of historical facts and 
real characters. This is only to say, that he chose the easiest 
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method of attack, not the most generous or the most truthful. 
He sailed under false colours; for the readers of a novel that 
professes to embody historical events and persons do ordinarily 
give the author credit for some kind of faithfulness to actual 
history. Another sort of blight that has fallen on his works we 
can hardly speak of here—it is the common fate of writers 
who rail at virginity and celibacy, and are so fond of calling 
on fathers and brothers to interfere between the power of a 
priesthood and those whom their imaginations paint as its 
victims. Save them, cries Mr. Kingsley, from convents and 
confessionals, —that they may read Hypatia! Such is the 
new denouncer of Dr. Newman, and of the Catholic priesthood 
in general. 

Mr. Kingsley’s tactics on the present occasion have not 
been generous. Dr. Newman has given a happy name to the 
course pursued by him, with the view of depriving his ad- 
versary of the chance of a fair hearing, by casting on him the 
imputation of dishonesty. What is the use of listening 
to a man whose words we do not mean to believe? 
What good is it to him to produce the most convincing 
proofs of his innocence, the most crushing refutation of 
the accusations we have brought against him? Any 
calumniator is safe if he can deprive his victim of a hear- 
ing, or secure for him, when he is allowed to speak, the 
reputation of a liar. This is like poisoning the wells. No 
one has pointed out more forcibly than Dr. Newman how 
common these tactics are with the assailants, not only of 
individual Catholics, but of the whole Catholic system. The 
last few years have witnessed thousands of instances of the 
use of that one grand method of Protestant controversy which 
consists, not in examining and answering the Catholic claims, 
but in shutting the eyes and turning the back upon them, 
and employing every means of persuasion and violence to 
make others do the same. The Catholic Church is ever 
answering the question, ‘Can anything of good come from 
Nazareth?” with the gentle invitation, “Come and see.” 
But the inquirer always finds some kind friend at his elbow to 
tell him that he is lost if he does so, and at the same time to 
offer-him the fullest information as to all that he would find if 
he were to go and sce for himself. It is the old game, of 
course ; for it is the only one that Protestantism can play 
with any hope of success; but it meets the eye more fre- 
quently at some periods than at others, and at those times 
most especially when the providential course of events makes 
the question of Catholicism more prominent and inevitable 
than at others. Thus in the last twenty years the Anglican 
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Establishment, though it has produced no theological works 
of any calibre in defence of its own position, has teemed with 
the smaller fry of controversial skirmishers. All sorts of 
unimportant points have been raised; questions have been 
mooted on which it was most difficult to correct a false im- 
pression; the tittle-tattle of table-d’hétes has been noted 
down; and the Catholic Church made to answer for the 
inventions of the laquais de place who know how to worm an 
extra scudo out of an English party by some racy scandal 
about a priest or a cardinal. The object is always the 
same—to frighten people off the main question by painting 
Catholics and their practices in the blackest colours, and 
escape that fair and open argument of which Anglican writers 
of the present day have an instinctive dread. 

One of the most odious, but, unfortunately, not the least 
common, of the many ways in which the public mind is con- 
tinually misled for the purpose of which we have spoken, is 
that by which the personal character of “converts” is so 
frequently attacked. There is hardly a single person of any 
prominence among those who have given up the Anglican 
Establishment to submit to the Catholic Church, whose fair 
name has not been assailed in some way or other. Dr. Newman 
has described this method of controversy in his own graphic 
way in one of his “ Lectures on the Position of Catholics in 
England.” He himself certainly has had even more than 
his due share of this treatment. His present assailant has 
selected, in particular, the charge of insidiousness, insincerity, 
and lying.* ; 





* Others, and among them many who might, we think, have known better, 
if they have not printed charges yet more atrocious, have, at least, been in 
the habit of using them when they served their purpose in controversial con- 
versation. What were the young and timid, whose hearts had caught, for 
instance, the devotion to our Blessed Lady from some sweet hymn of the 
author of the “Lyra Innocentium,” and who had been led on by that and 
other kindred influences to long for repose in the One True Church—what 
were such yearners to do, when grave and honourable men, whom no one could 
suspect either of falsehood or of want of charity, told them that “ poor N. was 
quite an infidel now ”? Such cases are not imaginary ; and if we were inclined 
to draw any moral from them, it would not be so much that a kind of poisonous 
shadow seems to fall even on the highest natures when they set themselves to 
hinder, at all costs, the motions of grace that are drawing others to the 
Church, as that other lesson which, if we are not mistaken, is virtually taught 
in Dr. Newman’s own “ Apologia”—what a hold the Protestant tradition 
has upon the educated mind of England, so as to make it simply incompre- 
hensible, even to the most candid and equitable, that a man of sense and 
learning could either become a Catholic conscientiously, or remain one with 
contentment and satisfaction. Charges like these, however, die away with 
time : they disprove themselves. 
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At first sight, Mr. Kingsley will seem to have been skilful 
in selecting his ground of accusation. Men of subtle mind, 
who are accustomed to measure and weigh their words, and 
who have been forced by the circumstances of their career 
to refine and distinguish, and to choose between difficult 
alternatives, are naturally suspected of meaning more than 
they say, and having an unexplained purpose in everything 
that they do. It has been said that the House of Commons 
will never receive a simple obvious proposition or a plain 
commonplace argument from Mr. Gladstone, without a sus- 
picion that there must be something lurking underneath, 
which is not declared. Dr. Newman’s mind is at least as 
subtle as that of Mr. Gladstone, though we are very far from 
comparing him with that statesman as to other matters which 
may seem in the latter legitimate grounds for the suspicion 
of which we speak. Dr. Newman tells us that he owes the 
habit of mind which has given the impression in his own 
case, to some extent, to intercourse with Dr. Hawkins, the 
Provost of Oriel (p. 61). Then again, to the world’s eye, 
—though here Dr. Newman does not admit the charge—he 
has deserted his principles and gone over to the enemy. 
“ Persistence in a given belief is no sufficient test of its truth ; 
but departure from it is at least a slur upon the man who has 
felt so certain about it” (p. 120). If we may again go to the 
political world for an illustration, we may remember the bitter 
taunts and angry personal reproaches showered upon Sir Robert 
Peel for his abandonment of the cause of Protection, and 
tardy advocacy of the principles of Free Trade. Dr. New- 
man has maintained, since his conversion, that the Providen- 
tial direction of the Tractarian movement of 1833 was towards 
individual submission to the Catholic Church. No one of any 
name has ever attempted’ to answer the masterly and eloquent 
lectures in which this view is put forward, and every one who 
has come to Catholicism from among the disciples of that 
movement will find his own principles of action, as far as they 
are intellectual, laid down for him in those pages. Those 
lectures were delivered in 1850, just at the time of the 
Gorham decision; and certainly it cannot be denied that the 
subsequent developments of the (so-called) Tractarian party, 
as well as the course of events in the Establishment, only 
add fresh force and point to the arguments of Dr. Newman. 
In fact, there are some passages which seem simply pro- 
phetical,* both of the violence that would be done to 





* For instance, after speaking of the Gorham judgment as the expression 
of the will of the nation—as, in Lord John Russell’s words, what would “ give 
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the Anglican formularies in order to make room for greater 
latitude of opinion in the Establishment, and of the childish 
measures that would be taken by the residuum of the 
once manly and vigorous “'Tractarian” party against such 
innovations.* But the view maintained by Dr. Newman, as 
well as his own career, lays him open to the certain charge 
that he contemplated all along the conclusion which he at last 
reached. Ever since the birth of “ Anglo-Catholicism,” in 
the first generation after the change of religion in England, 
when men who wished to think themselves Catholics without 
being Romanists fastened upon the shreds of old doctrine and 
practice which the framers of the Articles had left as baits for 
such minds, the school of opinion which Dr. Newman and his 
friends tried to revive and make practical and popular, has 
been branded by the larger portion of the members of the 
Establishment as nothing less than a modified and disguised 
Popery. It is not wonderful, then, that a charge that has 
been so often made against so staunch an Anglican as Dr. 
Pusey, who has declared his intention “to die in the Church 
of England,” and who certainly has exerted himself to the 
utmost, in countless cases, to keep others within its pale, 
should be hurled by men like Mr. Kingsley against those who, 
after beginning with the honest intention of strengthening the 
Kstablished Church by reviving the more Catholic elements in 
her, have ended by finding out that she is a mere imposture, 
a creature of the state, with no spiritual life of her own, and 
by forsaking her themselves, and drawing others after them. 
Moreover, it is not easy to imagine a more painful and 
difficult position than that in which Dr. Newman found himself 
after the defeat of his movement by the conduct of the bishops 
and University authorities with regard to Tract 90. It was 
no question of expediency, of changing—to go back to a 





general satisfaction ”—Dr. Newman remarks (p. 23) :—‘‘The same popular 
voice which has explained away the wording of the Office for Baptism, may 
of course in a moment dispense with the Athanasian Creed altogether. Who 
can doubt that if that symbol is not similarly dealt with in course of law 
in years to come, it is because the present judgment will practically destroy 
its force as efficaciously,and with less trouble to the lawyers ?” He then goes on 
to anticipate the arguments by which the details of the Creed might be shown 
to have been “ never intended for reception by national believers,” &c. Then 
he adds—“ Nor can eternal punishment be received as an Anglican dogma, 
against the strong feeling of the age, with so little in its favour in the national 
formularies ; nor original sin, considering that feeling is countenanced and 
defended by no less an authority of past times than Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
And much less the inspiration of Scripture, and the existence of the evil 
spirit, doctrines which are not mentioned in the Thirty-nine Articles at all.” 
* See Lecture IV., p. 100. 
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former illustration—the policy of Protection for that of Free 
Trade. The voice of the Establishment spoke without any 
mistake against the toleration of Catholic views as to the 
meaning of its formularies—views even so far Catholic, and no 
farther, as were maintained in the Tract. A political chief 
may break up his party, and form another on a new basis; or 
he may give up political life altogether; or remain as an unit 
without any party connections; or, when the line between 
parties is scarcely more than conventional, and does not touch 
matters of principle, he may simply throw himself into the 
ranks of his former opponents. It is needless to draw out the 
difference between this and the case of Dr. Newman. He 
wished to give up all influence; but the position of an intel- 
lectual and religious leader is not so easily discarded. It has 
its responsibilities which cannot be thrown off,—all the more 
terrible on account of the interests of souls that are staked 
upon them. Moreover, he could not then, nor for a long 
time afterwards—indeed, not until the very summer in which 
his “Essay on Development” was written—submit to the 
Catholic Church. The English Church seemed to cast him 
from her. Others, who had learned Catholic principles from 
him, without having in their previous education that strong 
_ anti-Roman bias which prevented him from moving onward 
more rapidly, were eager to make the step, and his was the 
only hand that could hold them back. Uncertain as to his own 
future, unable to decline the influence and authority that he 
had acquired, railed against by the dignitaries of the Establish- 
ment, proscribed at the University, suspected if he did not 
speak, misunderstood and misrepresented if he did, unable 
to escape from molestation and intrusion even in his seclusion 
at Littlemore, watched, criticised, and maligned in every step 
that he took by a crowd of enemies, among whom were some 
of the rudest and the most narrow-minded of men, Dr. 
Newman had the further and more painful trial which came 
from the conflict in his own breast, and the anxious fears and 
sympathies of some of the most amiable and generous of 
friends, Any one who lived at Oxford during those years will 
understand well enough what we mean by the cowardly per- 
secution with which he was visited. The tone of the majority 
of the University was fair, candid, and honourable; but there 
were some, whom Dr. Newman has spared in the work before 
us, of whom this cannot be said. And if any one has had the 
good fortune of knowing, even to a very imperfect extent, 
something of that circle of loving friends by whose sympathy 
and help Dr. Newman had up to that time been assisted and 
cheered, he will be able in some degree to measure the ex- 
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quisite pain of having to alarm, shock, and even to think of 
alienating them, as convictions gradually dawned upon him in 
which they had no share. 

We have hinted at some few out of the many circumstances 
which made that period of Dr. Newman’s life especially 
trying. To every one who, by the grace of God, has gone 
through the process of gradual conversion from Anglicanism 
to Catholicism, some features of the trial, at least, will not be 
unknown; but few, we think, can ever have borne all the 
pangs of that slow martyrdom so fully as Dr. Newman, 
or felt them at once so keenly and so patiently. It would 
be nothing surprising if, in a position such as his, con- 
tinued for so many years, with such frequent calls on him 
from without which he would fain have avoided, and with 
responsibility for the conduct of others as well as for his 
own forced upon him, he should have made some false step, 
uttered some premature declaration, lost temper, or balance, 
or clearness of sight, and thus given some handle to the 
charge which it has been attempted to fasten upon him of 
disingenuousness and over-subtlety. Such a charge, in days 
like ours, was almost sure to be made; and that it has been 
made at last in so rough and, we may almost say, so brutal a 
way as in Mr, Kingsley’s pamphlet, is only an indication that 
it has been long and widely current under a less offensive 
form. Dr. Newman, in answering Mr. Kingsley, looks far 
more to his countrymen in general than to the assailant of the 
moment, whom he might certainly well afford to despise. At 
the cost of a most painful effort he has put into writing the 
history of the various stages of religious opinion through 
which he has passed. We cannot doubt that in this instance, 
asin the former to which we alluded in the outset, the great 
sacrifice of feeling that Dr. Newman has made will not only 
set him far higher than ever in the estimation of Englishmen, 
but will also bring about indirectly a great advantage to the 
cause of Catholicism. But we cannot admit that, except as 
far as it was inevitable from the circumstances of the case, 
the feeling of suspicion embodied in Mr. Kingsley’s pamphlet 
ever had any real or fair foundation. The more Dr. Newman 
is known—the more his writings and his career are studied— 
the more, we are sure, will be thought of his simple rectitude, 
his loyal honesty, his chivalrous faithfulness, his noble gene- 
rosity. If these qualities do not belong to him, we know not 
where they are to be found in England or in the world. 
Justum deduxit Dominus per vias rectas: would that all who 
have started on their journey at an equal distance from 
Catholic truth would follow the “kindly light” that leads 
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them on, with the same singleness of purpose, the same 
prompt and unflinching obedience, over every obstacle, through 
every temptation, against every danger, as he! 

Dr. Newman has himself said that the work now before us is 
the boldest thing he has done in his life ; and, when we consider 
that itis to a great extent a documentary work, that the 
materials on which it is founded were either not at hand or ina 
state not fit to be used at once, and that in such compositions, 
even after the general line of thought has been fixed upon, 
many an hour is often lost in hunting up the facts on which a 
single line or sentence rests, we cannot help marvelling at 
the vigour with which so painful a task has been accomplished 
within nine or ten weeks, and thrown off in print as its 
successive parts were written. Dr. Newman wrote his Letter 
to the Bishop of Oxford, after the appearance of Tract 90, in a 
single day; and it was published on the Wednesday, he 
having received the message from the Bishop to write it on 
the Sunday (p. 241). If we remember rightly, he performed 
a similar feat a year or so later, when Dr. Faussett published 
an attack on him at the very end of the summer term. The 
sermon containing that attack was published on the Monday. 
Dr. Newman had only till the Wednesday or Thursday to 
answer it, as the great body of the University broke up on 
that day ; but he wrote a long and crushing reply, which was 
published in time. But in these cases he wrote on a subject of 
which his mind was full, and on which he was at any moment 
prepared to speak; and the strain of exertion was compara- 
tively short. There is a wide difference between them and 
that of the “‘ Apologia.” It ranges over the whole history of 
his intellectual and religious convictions, a kind of subject on 
which few people are ready to write at all, and none certainly 
without forethought and preparation. Dr. Newman tells us 
that he had not even the advantage of a familiar acquaintance 
with his own writings, most of which he had not looked at 
since he corrected the proofs for their publication. 

The Apologia is ample and clear as to its main argu- 
ment; and after the full and unreserved revelation of mental 
history that it contains, no one, we should think, not even Mr. 
Kingsley himself, will repeat the charge which has been the 
occasion of its production. If we confess that the work will 
not entirely satisfy the loving admiration which so many feel 
towards Dr. Newman, it is only because it is not, in fact, what 
he never meant it to be. Such persons, however, cannot help 
longing to know all that is to be known about him from himself. 
They would be satisfied with nothing but a complete auto- 
biography ; and we fear that Dr. Newman is never likely to 
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indulge them in such a desire. The present work, however, 
may fairly be said to have provoked their appetite. There 
must be more to tell about early days at home and at school: 
more about those happy and peaceful undergraduate years, 
which to so many souls are the spring time of their first fresh 
bloom, when they are brought under so many awakening, 
fostering, and ennobling influences, with guides endowed with 
every gift of nature and cultivation to open to them the 
treasures gathered through so many centuries by the greatest 
minds that the world has seen—when all is so bright and pro- 
mising and fruitful, when the aim of life is taken, the character 
moulded and rounded off, and the friendships knit together 
which are to last till death, or which, if shattered by some 
violent blow, can never be replaced! Dr. Newman has given 
a few lines to Trinity, his college when an undergraduate, 
which show us how much there might have been that we 
should have delighted to hear about it. But he is answer- 
ing for his life, not chatting over old days with his disciples. 
What we have said about his early years, and his under- 
graduate life, applies also to later periods, the details of which 
would have been most interesting, if it had fallen in with the 
object of his work to inform us about them. But Dr. Newman 
is not one of those men who have any temptation to be over- 
communicative on such matters. 

If the “Apologia” be not an autobiography, neither is it to 
be considered as anything like a complete history of the Trac- 
tarian movement. ‘That movement, indeed, was anything 
rather than thoroughly organized and regulated by its leaders : 
there was harmony, indeed, and co-operation, to a certain 
extent, as to its more prominent developments, but it became 
very soon like a principle of action floating in the air, that 
possessed itself of one mind after another, and set each to 
work in his own line and in his own way, though, of course, 
all in the same direction. There was an attempt, at first, by 
those who might be called the “red tape ” men who took it 
up—the representative of whom was Mr. Palmer of Worcester 
College—to put it into the hands of a committee, and smother 
it under the feather-bed of deliberative and decorous pro- 
priety. Dr. Newman and Mr. Froude were not the men for 
this kind of work. It is probable that the former measures 
himself somewhat severely when he says that he was not fit 
to be a party leader: still, he was too easy and liberal to 
exercise a strong control over subordinates. There was, even 
then, something of S. Philip about him. Thus, the history of 
his own mind is rather a typical and logical representation of 
that of the “ Anglo-Catholic” principle, than an adequate 
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narrative of the fortunes of the Tractarian movement, which 
recognised, indeed, certain leaders, but broke out freely in all 
kinds of ways without either taking its line from them or 
asking their leave. The world might hold Dr. Newman 
responsible for all the vagaries of men who owned no alle- 
giance to anything but their own will, illuminated in some 
cases by a very faint proportion of common sense. But it is 
obvious that he had now no call to go into all these matters, 
which, however, belong naturally to the history of Trac- 
tarianism. 

There is one omission further—if our readers will bear with 
us—that we must notice. We have already alluded to the 
treatment which Dr. Newman received at the hands of the 
authorities of the Establishment and of the University. This 
was keenly resented at the time by his friends—it is possible, 
with some want of consideration of what was natural to, and obli- 
gatory on, persons who had the misfortune to be, as it were, 
the official representatives of Anglican hatred for everything 
savouring of Catholicism. Dr. Newman must often have been 
deeply wounded. Now that, after so many years, he has come 
to write about those times, he seems to have made it a law to 
himself to say as little about it as possible. It is one of the 
most characteristic features of the “ Apologia,” that, speaking 
of himself with the utmost freedom, and stating the truth 
nakedly, as if it were a matter of no importance what is 
thought of him in consequence, he has not said a word that 
can fairly be called harsh or unkind of any one. The most 
obscure part of the work—one which will perhaps be said to 
require explanation—is that in which he speaks of the 
Anglican bishops, with regard to their conduct at the time of 
the publication of No. 90. We think it is obscure because 
Dr. Newman has wished to spare. He seems to have thought 
that something not’ very far short of a pledge, though not 
amounting to a pledge, was given to him, that if the 
Tracts were stopped, the view he had put forward about 
the interpretation of the Thirty-nine Articles should not be 
formally condemned by the bishops, though one or two of 
them might notice it in their charges. It does not seem at 
all unlikely that some of the leading bishops may have taken 
upon themselves to answer for the rest, who, however, would 
not consider themselves strictly bound by the understanding. 
At all events, when the clamour against the Tracts broke out 
in full force, they were pretty sure to be carried away by the 
stream—as they always are on similar occasions. Whatever the 
understanding was, it was not adhered to: and itis certain that 
Dr. Newman would have thought it right to act differently, had 
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he been in their place. His whole attitude towards the 
bishops of the Establishment was singularly noble. He put 
himself unreservedly in the hands—or, rather, at the feet-—of 
his diocesan, Dr. Bagot. Unlike so many of those who have 
come after him in the professed maintenance of the same 
principles among Anglicans, he did not write up the authority 
and Apostolical character of the bishops in order to defy their 
authority when it was exerted, however informally and 
unfairly, against himself. It was once proposed to him to 
stand on the defensive, to “take the law” of his own bishop, 
“asking him for the canons under which he acted, and so 
forth” (p. 275); but for this line of conduct he was far too 
sincere and straightforward. It was the misery of the An- 
glican prelates of that time, that the only response they could 
make to so generous a devotion, was that which consisted in 
using their assumed powers to the utmost, to torment and 
scarify their noble victim. He calls their conduct “ seething 
the kid in its mother’s milk.” 

The ‘ Apologia” is, therefore, simply what it professes to 
be—not what so many of its readers will wish it to have been. 
Dr. Newman confines himself severely to his allotted task of 
drawing out the history of the gradual development of his 
religious opinions from his first “ conversion” at the age of 
15, to his submission to the Catholic Church in the autumn of 
1845 ; and he tells the story so concisely that we cannot ven- 
ture upon the attempt to abridge or condense it. Of course the 
matter of chief interest, with respect to the immediate occasion 
of the work, is the account of his state of mind during the 
period of the Tractarian movement, and especially during the 
long interval that passed between the stopping of the ‘Tracts 
and his conversion to Catholicism. Catholics will be struck 
with the gradual and seemingly accidental manner in which he 
possessed himself, one after another, of the great doctrines 
which the Anglican Church professes to teach, no less than the 
Catholic. At the time of that first great interior change, at the 
age of 15, from which he dates his religious life, he had re- 
ceived the fundamental doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; but it 
was not till after his election as fellow at Oriel, at the 
close of his undergraduate life, that he caught the doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration from Archbishop Sumner’s book, 
given to him by Dr. Hawkins; that of tradition from 
Dr. Hawkins himself; and that of the Apostolic succession 
from Mr. James of Oriel. Dr. Whately, as he says, opened 
his mind, and as to doctrine, taught him the existence of the 
Church as a corporate body; and it was not till the same 
stage of his life that he studied Butler’s “ Analogy ”—a work 
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which does not seem to have been made a text-book in the 
schools at Oxford at the time he was an undergraduate. 
At a much later period, intercourse with Mr. Hurrell Froude 
became the means of leading him to a belief in the Real 
Presence, and to the idea of devotion to our Blessed Lady. 
Mr. Froude also seems to have been the instrument used to 
make him admire the Catholic Church and begin to dislike 
Protestantism. This, however, was a feeling rather than a 
conviction. He tells us that at the same age of 15, when 
he fell in with Scott’s Essays and Milner’s Church History, 
he also read Newton on the Prophecies, and that till a very 
late period in his career, the notion that the Pope was Anti- 
Christ remained on his imagination as a stain, although he had 
discarded it from his reason. When the Tract movement 
was begun in 1833, he was confident, as he tells us, about 
three main points on which his position rested. These were, 
in brief, the principle of dogma, the doctrine of a visible 
Church, “ with sacraments and rites which are the channels 
of invisible grace,” and hostility to Rome as having added 
to the faith. ‘The more he grew in devotion to our Blessed 
Lady and the Saints, the more did he chafe, as it were, at 
what seemed to him the exaggerated honour paid to them. 

Such was Dr. Newman’s state of mind when, after his visit 
to Italy and Sicily in 1833, of which he has told us a few 
striking incidents, he began the movement which made so 
great a noise in England and the world. His sketches of 
some of the principal men who became his assistants are 
wonderfully interesting ; but we have not time to pause, even 
over the tribute that he has paid to Mr. Keble. He attributes 
a great part of the success and importance attained by the — 
movement to the accession of Dr. Pusey about 1835. His 
character, learning, standing, and connections gave it a con- 
sistency and magnitude in the eyes of the world which are 
exemplified by the name by which the party, so to term it, has 
always been commonly known. In this case, too, the name 
has been prophetic, whether for good or for evil. The natural 
leader and rallying point for those who still hold by “ Trac- 
tarian” principles, after so many defeats and losses, has 
always been and always will be Dr. Pusey. 


People are apt to say that he was once nearer to the Catholic Church than 
he is now: I pray God that he may be one day far nearer to the Catholic 
Church than he was then ; for I believe that in his reason and judgment, all 
the time that I knew him, he never was near it at all. When I became a 
Catholic, I was often asked, “ What of Dr. Pusey ?”—when I said that I did 
not see symptoms of his doing as I had done, I was sometimes thought un- 
charitable. If confidence in his position is (as it is) a first essential in the 
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leader of a party, Dr. Pusey had it. The most remarkable instance of this 
was his statement, in one of his subsequent defences of the movement, when, 
too, it had advanced a considerable way in the direction of Rome, that 
among its most hopeful peculiarities, was its “stationariness.” He made it 
in good faith ; it was his subjective view of it (p. 138). 


Dr. Pusey’s influence changed the hitherto light and some- 
what desultory character of the publications of the movement. 
The Tracts now began to be longer and more solid, more like 
treatises on special subjects. Catenas of Anglican authorities 
were drawn up with regard to certain great doctrines ; the 
Libraries of the Fathers and of Anglo-Catholic Theology were 
begun. Dr. Newman published his two most carefully written 
works as an Anglican: the “ Prophetical Office of the Church 
with relation to Romanism and Popular Protestantism,” and 


the “Lectures on Justification.” The former of these was 
his attempt to establish clearly the doctrine of the Via Media. 
The strong expressions it contains against Rome represent 
faithfully the state of his mind at the time, when, with full 
confidence in the tenableness of the Anglican position, and 
of the full support to be found for it in antiquity, he threw 


himself without reserve upon the writings of the Fathers, 
certain that if they were found in many things to be strongly 
anti-Protestant, they would also be not less clear in their 
witness against what he considered modern corruptions of 
Catholicism. Mr. Froude had always protested against the 
strong language of his friend; and as time went on, Dr. 
Newman himself felt an increasing reluctance to use it, and, 
indeed, never used it but under a sense of duty, and in 
reliance upon the authority of the great Anglican writers for 
expressing in words what he would otherwise have been very 
glad to keep to himself. This same feeling against Rome was 
one of several reasons which led him to state the argument for 
her claims as fairly and candidly as possible. He felt no fear 
himself, and he felt also that justice was not ordinarily done 
to her. 

The book on the “ Prophetical Office of the Church,” with 
that on “ Justification,” was meant also as a beginning towards 
the formation of a definite and positive system of Anglican 
theology. This was a need deeply felt by Dr. Newman, and 
it shows, like other things, the deep and solid foundation he 
was desiring to lay, and the greatness of the structure that he 
hoped to raise upon it. He did not disguise from himself that 
the Via Media for which he was contending had hitherto 
existed chiefly on paper. It was not a positive nor a popular 
religion, like ‘‘Romanism” and Protestantism; but he did 
not despair of making it such in time. The activity of the 
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early Tractarian movement has been to some faint extent 
carried on by those who since Dr. Newman’s secession, have 
maintained the principles that withered in his grasp. But we 
may fairly ask them, where have they made any attempts to 
fill up the great outlines that he sketched for them; and, 
above all—putting aside the works of authors who, like him, 
have become Catholics—where is their Theology ? 

The turning-point, the crisis of the movement, was of 
course the publication of Tract 90. It used to be said at 
Oxford, that the “four Tutors,” whose manifesto brought 
down the Hebdomadal Board upon the Tract, had stabbed 
Dr. Newman in the midst of his career. It has lately been 
the lot of one of these gentlemen to sit as judge upon another 
of them in her Majesty’s Privy Council, and to concur in the 
decision which allowed him a hitherto unheard of latitude in 
the interpretation of the Thirty-nine Articles. The occasion 
of the Tract was the eagerness of some of the followers of 
the party, who, as is so often the case, were willing to outrun 
their leaders. They were not kept back by the strong opinion 
against Rome which Dr. Newman himself had formed. Every 
one knows the principles maintained in the Tract, and the 
storm that it created. Dr. Newman met it bravely, and for a 
few months thought that he had done so with success. The 
experiment made by the Tract was a new one, which the 
“Church of England” had never before undergone. The 
Catholic interpretation of the Articles had always existed, and 
had been tolerated ; but it had never been formally proclaimed 
and recognized. It was now proclaimed by Tract 90—if it 
was not condemned, it was recognized. When the storm 
arose, Dr. Newman refused to withdraw the Tract, and only 
made the concession of stopping the series to which it _be- 
longed. Then it was that the “ understanding” to which 
we alluded above was made: the bishops were not to 
condemn the Tract. Thus Dr. Newman sacrificed his per- 
sonal position, and retired, as far as such a man could 
retire, from the leadership of the movement; on the other 
hand, the principle that the Articles were to be inter- 
preted, where the letter would allow it, in the sense of the 
Catholic Church, had been affirmed, and was not to be pro- 
scribed. Soon, however, it was seen that a compromise like 
this would not satisfy the Protestant feeling of the country, 
now thoroughly possessed with the alarm that the Roman was 
at its gates. Whatever the “ understanding ” had been, the 
bishops had, to make them break it, the clamour of half the 
Establishment,—and to make them keep it, nothing but a few 
words given, by some third party, to Dr. Newman, perhaps 
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ambiguously expressed, perhaps represented as worth more 
than they really were. So they began to “charge” against 
the Tracts, and especially against Tract 90. And, as if for 
no other purpose than to make matters worse, and to bring 
perversely into the strongest possible light the inherent 
sympathy of Anglicanism with heresy, the establishment of 
the Anglo-Prussian ‘Bishopric of Jerusalem” took place 
at the same time. 

It was certainly a characteristic feature in Dr. Newman, 
that he felt the acts and declarations of the authorities of 
the Anglican Church so keenly and sensitively. ‘There 
were and are some in that Establishment who would find 
means to persuade themselves that “the Church is not 
committed to anything,” if all the bishops were to pro- 
claim Socinianism’ in their charges, all the clergy in their 
pulpits, and every one who taught the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ was silenced and proscribed. Dr. Newman was not 
a man of this temper. He obeyed his Bishop loyally, 
and submitted with all cheerfulness to any decision that 
affected himself; and, like every man of common sense, he 
took the voice of the Bishops and the acts of the Primate 
and the Government as the voice and the acts of the Estab- 
lishment of which they were the executive. Dr. Pusey has 
remarked on this—apparently with some surprise :— 


One cannot trust oneself to think, whether his keen sensitiveness to ill was 
not fitted for these troubled times. What to such dulled minds as my own 
seemed as a matter of course, as something of necessity to be gone through 
and endured, was to his, as you know, “like the piercings of a sword.”* 


Dr. Pusey is a perfect type, and certainly a most respectable 
representative of the class of men to whom, in the extract just 
quoted, he somewhat gratuitously attributes what he calls 
“dulled minds.” It would be curious to draw out thoroughly 
the contrast between them and Dr. Newman. They have 
certainly had plenty of need, during the last few years, for 
the callousness of feeling which Dr. Pusey seems to acknow- 
ledge as a misfortune. The only vital question about the 
matter is, whether it is compatible with any real Catholic 
instinct, with any true grasp of dogmatic truth and “ Church ” 
principles, in the proper sense of the term. Mgr. Manning 
tells us an amusing instance of the exhibition of this 
feeling, or rather insensibility. It has lately been the custom, 
after each of the successive blows that have fallen upon the 
High Church party from bishops or law courts, that some of 





* Letter in the English Churchman, Oct. 16, 1845. 
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its leaders should assemble and make a protest. In fact, in 
most cases, this is the utmost that they have done. By far the 
most spirited protest that they have ever made was that issued 
after the Gorham decision. It is couched in forcible, vigorous, 
and even threatening language—any one can see from which of 
the subscribers it proceeded. It declared that the “ Church 
of England” would be ultimately bound to the decision unless 
she openly and expressly rejected it ; and that, being so bound, 
she would forfeit the office and authority to witness and teach as 
a member of the Universal Church, become formally separated 
from the Catholic body, and no longer be able to assure to her 
members the grace of the sacraments and the remission of sins. 
Such was the language sent forth to the world with the sig- 
natures of about a dozen distinguished men, many of whom 
are now Catholics—others of whom, and among them, Mr. 
Keble and Dr. Pusey, still remain contented Anglicans. ‘lhe 
amusing thing is that, just after the resolutions had been signed, 
one of the party addressed the others in words which certainly 
only seem the natural corollary to statements so stringent and 
explicit :— If the Church of England shall not clear herself 
of the Gorham judgment, we are all, I suppose, prepared to 
leave it?” ‘I remember likewise,” says Mgr. Manning, “‘the 
answer of one who spoke also, I fear, for others. He said, 
come what might, he had no intention to leave the Church of 
England” 

In that question and that answer, the Catholic and un- 
Catholic constituents in the party that had so long acted 
together, met face to face. It is easy to criticise the mind 
that jumps at once to the conclusion, that a communion like 
the Anglican Establishment is cut off from the main body of 
Christendom by an act of the Privy Council,——that seems to 
reason as if the point of time could be decided at which she 
passed from being Catholic to being heretical. But those who 
not only signed the resolutions in question, but were ready to 
act on them, and give a practical effect to the determination 
which they certainly implied, had already come to feel that 
the Anglican Establishment had no claim at all on their alle- 
giance, unless she were a part of the Catholic Church, and to 
see that her action or inaction, when heresy was forced upon 
her, would show whether she were a part or not. They were 
ready to admit the question. They were already in heart 
children of the True Mother, and they were willing to be 
taught by Providence whether Anglicanism was her represen- 
tative and delegate. The “Church of thei Baptism ”—to 





* “The Crown in Council,” p. 6. 
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use a phrase often employed in a thoroughly un-Catholic 
sense—was the One Universal Church to which all the 
baptized belong by right, whether the Sacrament be ad- 
ministered by Catholics, heretics, or schismatics. On the 
other hand, those who signed the protest with the already 
fixed determination never in any case to act upon it, must 
have had the conviction latent in their minds—if they had 
really any “Church” principles at all—that the Anglican 
Church was for them the only possible channel of union 
with Christ. They certainly could not believe her infal- 
lible, nor would they pay her so much deference as to 
accept from her the doctrine, the heretical character of which 
they were denouncing. But they could afford to talk loud 
and threaten —on the understanding with themselves, that 
one thing at least was certain and fixed as an axiomatic 
truth, underlying all reasoning, rather than as a conclusion 
adopted after consideration,—that they could not go to 
Rome. 

A careful analysis of such a state of mind might perhaps 
lead to the conclusion, that these persons did not practically 
believe in any One Visible Church at all—that they believed, 
in point of fact, that the promises of Christ to His Church 
have failed. That is, they had given up one article of the 
Creed themselves, and now they were angry with the “ Church 
of England” for giving up another. It is also obvious that the 
class of persons represented by those of whom Mgr. Manning 
speaks, have no real positive devotion to the Establishment. 
Their opinions and feelings as to the Catholic Church prevent 
them from submitting to her, and so they are glad to put up with 
any resting-place outside her pale, however uninviting and 
dreary it may be in itself. We speak, of course, of the higher 
set of motives that keep such persons away from Catholicism. 
There may be another set, whose influence, very palpable and 
undisguised in some cases, may still be real and great with 
others, though it be subtle and unsuspected. Setting aside 
the natural feeling of dutiful love which attaches all persons at 
first to the religious system in which they have been brought 
up, as well as the halo of sentiment that the “ Christian Year” 
has thrown over the Establishment, adorning it with beauties 
that are not its own, and casting a decent veil over its manifold 
deformities, we do not think that the “ Tractarians,” past or 
present, had or have any more real love for that which is 
distinctively Anglican in it, than the members of the Broad 
Church who find in it a convenient communion for those who 
have no definite doctrines at all. If we take up the “ Lyra 
Apostolica,” and pick out the poems that make the hardest 
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complaints against the Church of England, we shall find among 
them none of Dr. Newman’s, but many signed by the letter 
which is understood to indicate the authorship of Mr. Keble. 
If we wish to see the defects of the Establishment exposed in 
the most pungent and unsparing manner, we must turn to 
the pages, not of Catholic publications, but of High Church 
periodicals. Men of this class, in short, accept the communion 
which they are bound to reverence as the Immaculate Bride of 
Christ, adorned with every supernatural gift and prerogative, 
not on account of her own intrinsic excellence and beauty, but 
really as a pis-aller. Strange, that they should be able to think 
that our Lord has made no better provision for the souls of men 
than that! Did they not share in those strong anti- Roman preju- 
dices of which Dr. Newman’s case exemplifies the power and ten- 
acity, there would be nothing, humanly speaking, to keep them 
from Catholicism, beyond human respect and other similar 
motives. These are days in which people appeal to ar- 
guments of all sorts, except those which are legitimate and 
direct. Their uniform policy is to shrink from investiga- 
tion, to avoid thinking; they recommend people to plunge 
into active work, or take to a line of study quite away 
from the point in question; at all events, to do anything 
rather than examine it. As far as dealing with the question 
goes, they have acted not a whit more reasonably than the 
fathers of young people inclined to “ Romanizing,” who have 
thrown them perforce into all the dissipations of a life of 
fashionable pleasure, to prevent them from thinking—some- 
times with more success than they had bargained for. Any- 
thing rather than look the matter in the face. We have 
actually had the ‘‘ Question of Church Communion” compared 
in a grave sermon to that of final perseverance. The author 
of the Imitation mentions the inspiration that came to him, 
when he was made anxious by doubts whether he should 
persevere— What if thou didst know it? Do now what thou 
wouldest do then, and thou shalt be secure.”* Thus, a question 
entirely of the future, as to which it is not the will of God that 
any one should be assured on earth, except by special 
revelation, is put on the same ground with one of present fact, 
as to which we are required to be certain, as to which doubt is 
intolerable, and as to which there is a perfectly easy and 
divinely appointed way of solution. Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum. Mr. Keble’s application of the passage of the 
Imitation to his case is about as reasonable as if he were 
speaking to a person who smelt smoke and thought his house 





* Keble’s Sermons, “ Hoping against Hope,” p. 326. 
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was on fire. ‘“ What would you do if you knew it wasn’t? 
Do that now, and you shall be safe! ”” 

The latter part of Dr. Newman’s “ Apologia,” though written, 
like all the rest, with the object of showing, by a — 
simple statement of the various stages of opinion and convic- 
tion through which he passed during the period between the 
condemnation of Tract 90 and his submission to the Catholic 
Church, the perfect sincerity and honesty of every step that 
he took, every word that he spoke, in these four or five years, 
is no less valuable as a practical commentary on the state of 
mind and conscience of which we have just been speaking. 
No blow that fell upon him and on those who thought with him, 
from bishops or heads of houses, can be said to surpass, if to 
equal, in force and import those which the professed main- 
tainers of Catholic principles in the Establishment have since 
had to undergo. He began this period of silence, suffer- 
ing, and prayer, with his anti-Roman bias as strong as ever, at 
least upon his reason and judgment. He had had, what all 
persons who give an account to themselves of their own eccle- 
siastical position must have in some shape or other, a definite 
“‘ view” and theory of the “ Catholicity of the English Church.” 
He based her position on antiquity ; and to the objection that 
she was separated from both Rome and Greece, he answered 
that they, too, were separated by their practical doctrines from 
the Ancient Church. Unlike the vast majority of those who 
would give the same answer, he was a real student of the 
Fathers and of Church History. ‘ The truth is this,’—he 
wrote at the end of 1841 about Dr. Moberly and others who 
were complaining of the, Romeward tendency of some of the 
party :-—“ Our good friends do not read the Fathers; they 
assent to us from the common sense of the case; then, when 
the Fathers, and we, say more than their common sense, they 
are dreadfully shocked ” (p. 272). His own “ view” as to the 
support given to the Anglican position by antiquity had broken 
down, as he has already explained in his Lectures, before the 
history of the Monophysite heresy. This was even before the 
publication of Tract 90. After that, when he set himself 
again to study, with, this time, the history of 8. Athanasius 
before him, he was met by the same phenomenon: “TI saw 
clearly, that in the history of Arianism the pure Arians were 
the Protestants, the semi-Arians were the Anglicans, and 
Rome now was what it was” (p. 243). The idea, too, of the 
simple and conclusive appeal, for the settlement of all difficul- 
ties, to the whole present Body of the one ever-living and 
indefectible Church, had dawned upon him at that earlier 
period with extraordinary power, from the words of 8. Augus- 
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tine, quoted in Dr. Wiseman’s article on the Donatists, 
“Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” He compares them to 
the “Tolle lege, tolle lege,” that brought about the conver- 
sion of S. Augustine. He rested for a time on the theory of 
a Church cut off from the main body, the members of which 
were yet not obliged to leave her,—the theory of ‘ Samaria,” 
—which was embodied in four remarkable sermons published 
in the volume on “Subjects of the Day.” This theory was 
specious but unsubstantial,—a halt in a reluctant retreat, 
showing a firm resolution to make the best of it, and yet 
not in itself so practically tenable as the ground which had 
been abandoned for it. To ourselves, Dr. Newman’s history 
will be most instructive, as an instance how long even 
the most acute mind, enlightened by vast learning, and 
guided by true Catholic instinct, may be kept honestly 
away from Catholicism by an impediment that no one 
would suspect who does not know how great is the power 
of the Protestant tradition in England. His objections, in 
fact, to what he conceived to be corruptions in Catholic 
practice died away very gradually. He tells us that his 
notions about the exaggerated honour paid by Catholics to the 
Blessed Virgin and the Saints, were to a great extent removed 
by a collection of popular Italian books of devotion sent to 
him by Dr. Russell of Maynooth. They are mentioned in 
the “Essay on Development.” Dr. Russell also materially 
assisted him by the gift of S. Alfonso’s Sermons, and some 
well known works of controversy. The objections melted 
away by the middle of 1844. Meanwhile, he had arrived 
more nearly at that true and well-adjusted view of Catholic 
ideas and practices which strangers are never able to under- 
stand—realizing, as it were, their perspective, and the mutual 
relation of different parts of the system. 

Among the intellectual elements of his conversion, one alone 
remains to be mentioned. From the end of 1842, he began to 
work out the theory of development for himself. No one pro- 
bably ever approached such a subject with a mind better 
fitted to cope with its difficulties, with a more accurate know- 
ledge of the history of theology, or with a greater power of 
grouping facts, analyzing evidence, and putting forth lucidly 
and concisely principles and their results. How often has it 
been lamented that the circumstances of his career have pre- 
vented Dr. Newman from giving himself to some great work 
of philosophical theology or Church history! But in the 
“‘ Essay on Development” it would be not much short of a 
miracle if it should show no traces of the fact that it was 
written outside the Church, by one who had not had the 
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training of a Catholic theologian.* It was not written till 
1845, and Dr. Newman’s convictions ripened as he proceeded. 
“ Before I got to the end, I resolved to be received, and the 
book remains in the state in which it was then, unfinished ” 
(p. 366). 

' aie of the work before us will care much to enter 
on the question of Mr. Kingsley’s accusations in particular, 
except for the sake of seeing Dr. Newman dispose of them. 
The issue raised by the whole of the “Apologia” is a dif- 
ferent one from that of the personal honesty of its writer, 
which has been so perfectly vindicated. As to that, the im- 
pression is rather one of indignation against the charge, and 
especially the manner in which it was made. But the whole 
history surely amounts to nothing less than a fresh “‘ weighing 
in the- scales”? of the Anglican theory. Who will question that 
Dr. Newman has but pursued to their legitimate issue the 
principles with which he started, surmounting, in order to do 
so, the prejudices with which his English education had em- 
barrassed him? It comes simply to this: the principles of 
dogma and of sacraments triumph over anti-Roman convictions, 
and issue in submission to the Catholic Church. The battle- 
field is one of the noblest intellects that Anglicanism ever 
produced, guided by a conscience singularly delicate, and a 
generous, loving, and trusting heart. A mind of this stamp 
is placed at the very fountain-head of thought in the country, 
where everything that is noble and true and venerable in 
England has its stronghold and citadel. Athens was called 
the Greece of Greece; Oxford is the England of England. 
This great mind guides a providential movement, which appeals 
to the highest and holiest principles, and enlists the enthusiasm 
of all that is good, pious, and devoted in the community that it 
influences. The movement proves its strength by a thousand 
fruits of bright and happy promise, and stirs the hearts of men 
from one end of the country to the other, “ as the trees of the 
wood are moved by the wind.” More than all, as if to show 
its high origin and intended issue, it rouses against itself the 
sleeping monster of Protestantism, as nothing else in our time 
has roused it, except the direct action of the Holy See, 





* Dr. Newman says of it (p. 161), “ That work, I believe, I have not read 
since I published it, and I doubt not at all that I have made many mistakes _ 
in it; partly from my ignorance of the details of doctrine, as the Church of 
Rome holds them, but partly from my impatience to clear as large a range for 
the principle of doctrinal development (waiving the question of historical 
fact) as was consistent with the strict Apostolicity and identity of the Catholic 
creed.” 
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raising up again, as more than a thousand years ago, in the 
time of 8. Gregory, a Catholic Episcopacy for England. The 
movement is broken and shattered, and its followers are left 
to shift each man for himself, like the soldiers in a disbanded 
army. The mind that had hitherto guided and animated 
others was not allowed to work out the problem before it in 
peace and retirement. Retirement, indeed, it sought, and 
the peace that the noises of the world cannot disturb it had 
never lost. But, while a thousand anxious personal questions 
had to be settled, it was forced to pick out its path from one 
difficulty and doubt to another, with others hanging on it for 
guidance all the time, suspected and even maligned by those 
whose authority it still faithfully recognized, and under the 
prying eyes of self-appointed watchers, who were ready to 
blame and misrepresent every step that it took. And yet it 
marches patiently and resolutely onwards, and finds at last its 
true and eternal home. 

The weight of Dr. Newman’s example, and the authority of 
his witness to the true tendencies of those Catholic instincts 
and principles which take such easy hold of good and devout 
souls, who by their baptism belong to the One Church, but 
who have been brought up outside her pale, would be lessened 
and weakened if he had started with fewer Protestant preju- 
dices from which he had to free himself; if he had been less 
patient and deliberate in coming to his final decision; if he 
had adhered with less resolution to his severe rule of being 
guided only by reason and conscience, not by feeling and 
imagination: and if, after ‘all, he had remained less of 
an Englishman than he is. As it is, what can possibly 
be said against the condemnation of Anglicanism that is 
implied in his career? ‘The great majority of Englishmen 
do not profess “ Church principles” at all, and with them 
we have at present nothing to do. But we hear much 
of those who still call themselves ‘ Catholics” in the 
“Church of England,’ and who claim to be the heirs 
of the work that Dr. Newman began. We hear much 
of their success in ritual innovation, of their activity in 
good works, their Houses of Mercy, and Confraternities, and 
Sisterhoods. But where is their theory? where is their expla- 
nation of the promises of Christ, and of the doctrine of the 
Fathers, with regard to the Visible Church and the precept 
of unity, which shall harmonize with the present phenomena 
of the Christian world and of their own position in it? 
Hither they have no account at all to give, and their activity 
is but the sport of children, building castles on the sand which 
the next wave will wipe away,—or they must put forth some 
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theory which has already been tried with the utmost faithful- 
ness and patience by Dr. Newman, and found wanting. 

We would ask such persons, for their own sake and that 
of others, not to turn away from the appeal made to them, 
forcibly though indirectly, by the later portions of the 
Apologia now before us. Dr. Newman has but seldom had 
an opportunity of reaching them with a word of remonstrance. 
It is but an accident—the outrageous insolence of one almost 
as much their enemy as his—that has made them listen to 
him now. It has required Mr. Kingsley to get a hearing for 
Dr. Newman. And now the once familiar voice comes to 
them again, as sweet and as powerful as ever, though its 
accents are mellowed and deepened by time and distance. 
In a certain sense, he .does not wish for the immediate 
destruction of the establishment to which they cling. 
And yet he has felt bound, not only to declare it the 
merest creature of the State, without any supernatural 
mission or character whatever, but to protest that nothing 
short of a dogmatic definition by infallible authority shall 
persuade him that it has even the first elementary con- 
dition of a Church—the Apostolical Succession, which so 
many heretical and schismatical bodies have retained. This 
succession has been always carefully recognised by the Catholic 
Church wherever it exists; but to those who know what a 
true Priesthood and a real Sacrifice are, it seems simply an 
absurdity to assert their existence among Anglicans. On the 
other hand, in one of the grandest passages that he has ever 
written, Dr. Newman has painted the condition and rebellious 
instincts of the unregenerate world, the tameless uprisings 
of the human intellect, and shown how vain all expedients for 
the remedy of so gigantic an evil have been found—established 
religions, education, Scripture itself—all but that one Provi- 
dential power, the Infallible Church. We believe that a deep 
sense of the intense difficulty of this problem in the Providence 
of God haunts many a mind most painfully that does not care 
to avow it, and that in some it tends to scepticism itself. 
There is one other alternative, and but one. The Atlantic 
itself beats in vain against the Rock: we might as well try to 
check it by a wall of mud as to master the presumptuous tides 
of human thought and passion by the feeble and ambiguous 
compromise which goes by the name of the “Church of 
England.” 





Essays und Miscellaneous Papers. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES OF THE TRACTARIAN 
MOVEMENT. 


Part IV.—Closing Scenes of the Movement. Its Character and Effects. 


_". histories of real life, like the plots of the drama, are 

apt to increase in fervour of action and multiplicity of 
incident as they draw near the term of their appointed course. 
Their fifth act is generally busier than all the preceding put 
together. Events come thickly and almost jostle one another ; 
partly from the natural effect of contact, partly through the 
operation of some hidden law of sympathy which produces a 
coincidence of results without any apparent concatenation of 
causes or community of motives. 

It was thus with the history which I am engaged in illus- 
trating. In the autumn of 1844, symptoms of what is 
familiarly called a “ break up” began to manifest themselves ; 
and from that period till the corresponding season of 1845, 
there occurred a succession of circumstances bearing on the 
movement, some of greater and some of less public interest, 
but all contributing more or less to indicate the designs of 
Divine Providence in this remarkable and, in some respects, 
unprecedented dispensation. 

Yet was the process of development hardly less mysterious 
than the work itself whose meaning had thus to be cleared up. 
There was a simultaneous failing of hearts without any 
adequate pressure, or ostensible influence, or mutual com- 
parison of personal impressions. There were tokens of decay 
and prognostics of dissolution in several quasi-religious com- 
munities which had been formed with the view of Catholic- 
izing the English Establishment, and keeping unsettled 
members within its pale. These proofs of weakness within 
the camp were accompanied by signs of more than ordinary 
vigilance and determination on the part of adversaries. The 
policy of conciliation and forbearance seemed to have run its 
course, and the time for vigorous action to be at hand. The 
ecclesiastical and academical authorities were evidently pressed 
on every side to take some decisive step; and it is probably 
to the difficulties which they found in resisting this pressure, 
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rather than to any well-grounded convictions of their own, 
that we are to attribute the measures which they now began 
to adopt for the suppression of Tractarian opinions. At 
Oxford, especially, there were persons who hunted down the 
Tractarian leaders with implacable fury and unwavering perti- 
nacity. They acted the part of jackals to the nobler beasts 
of prey. They had their emissaries in the suspected colleges, 
and their eyes were intent upon every action, and even 
gesture, from which the purposes of those whom they re- 
garded as the enemies of religion could be collected or con- 
jectured. There is the best reason for believing that the 
opposition to Tract 90 was fostered, if not set on foot, by 
one of these active subordinates ; and the partial success of 
that effort was such as to encourage the repetition of similar 
attempts as the occasion for them arose. 

It will readily be understood that the appearance of Mr. 
Ward’s “Ideal of a Christian Church,” towards the end of 
the year 1844, would be a signal for renewed hostilities. 
Though actually published in London, its author was then 
resident at Oxford, so that the brunt of the battle had to be 
sustained in the University. Had not the academical mind 
been at the time in a state of morbid excitability, the very 
bulk of this volume would surely have pleaded for an arrest of 
judgment. It was no impetuous flyleaf, no slashing pamphlet, 
no piquant article in a suspected review, but an obese octavo, 
extending to six hundred closely-printed pages, the writer of 
which must have found time to mitigate the ardour of the 
most infuriated spirit in the process of its composition, and 
the reader to work himself clear of the most inveterate pre- 
judice in the course of its perusal. The great probability, how- 
ever, is that comparatively few of the numbers who voted for 
its condemnation were at the pains to read it throughout, so 
that its size, instead of securing it a patient reception, operated 
simply to its disadvantage. 

The impression of careful study and calm deliberation which 
the very formof this remarkable volumewas fittedtocreate, would 
have been abundantly confirmed by an acquaintance, however 
superficial, with its actual contents. The titles of its chapters 
alone ought to have been enough to prove that in its general 
scope, at all events, it was directed to no other object than the 
amelioration of the national Church and the sanctification of 
individual souls. But the fact was, that the body politic of 
Anglicanism had reached the historian’s climax of confusion, 
in which it was intolerant even of the remedies for its evils, and 
manifested that last and most fatal sign of an impenitent 
spirit in which no enemy is so obnoxious as he who reminds 
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the offender of his faults. He, therefore, who sought to dis- 
engage the Anglican communion from a share in the miserable 
work of the Reformation ; to relieve it of many soul-destroy- 
ing traditions; and to strengthen its position by seeking 
out points of association, and awakening hopes of re-union 
with the Catholic Church, was accounted, not as a 
devoted son, or as a valuable ally, but as an alien and a 
traducer. Accordingly, certain passages of the “ Ideal,” in 
which the author expressed with characteristic intensity his 
opinions against the Reformation and in favour of the Catholic 
Church were selected, with conspicuous unfairness, from 
among the vast amount of qualifying matter in which they 
were embedded, and exhibited in a string of startling theses 
to the distorted vision of Protestant critics. Two separate 
bills of indictment were prepared for the occasion: the one 
against the work; the other against the author; the one 
declaring the theses selected to be inconsistent with ‘‘ honest ” 
subscription to the Articles; the other that the author was 
unworthy of the degree of Master of Arts, to which he had 
been admitted in consequence of such subscription, and ought 
therefore to be deprived of it. 

If the arraignment of Mr. Ward was the occasion of 
eliciting a more than usual amount of prejudice and unfairness, 
it was also, on the other hand, the means of drawing forth 
more than one proof of sympathy which must have been as 
gratifying to Mr. Ward himself as they were honourable 
to the quarters from which they proceeded. Among 
these a prominent place must be given to the pamphlets 
of Mr. Keble * and of Dr. Moberly, + the latter then, as at 
present, head master of Winchester school. These pamphlets, 
though differing considerably in the amount of agreement 
with Mr. Ward’s opinions which they severally expressed, 
must be estimated in their respective relations to the known 
religious sentiments of their authors, and in this light are 
eminently deserving of the description just given of them. 
Both contain the strongest expressions of personal respect 
for Mr. Ward’s character and for the honesty of his inten- 
tions; but Mr. Keble, especially, evinces no small degree of 
interest in the line of argument, and of acquiescence in the 
general principles of the “Ideal.” This fact will cause no 
surprise to those who remember how strongly Mr. Keble has 
committed himself, in the preface to Mr. Froude’s “ Remains,” 





* “ Heads of Consideration on the Case of Mr. Ward.” Oxford. 1845. 
t+ “The proposed Degradation and Declaration considered in a Letter to 
the Rey. the Master of Balliol College, Oxford.” 1845, 
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to an estimate of the English Reformation and Reformers not 
very different from that taken by Mr. Ward himself, and how 
honourably he is distinguished from the high-churchmen of 
his time in the tone which he adopts towards Catholic 
doctrine in parts of the “Christian Year.” But however 
these two writers may vary from one another in their pre- 
cise appreciation of Mr. Ward’s argument, they are entirely 
agreed in condemning the intended proceedings against 
him as in the highest degree unjust, and fraught with 
mischief to the cause of religion. 

But when the minds of a large body of men are 
occupied by a prejudice so deep as that which prevailed at 
the time in the University of Oxford, and still more among 
the country clergy who were members of the academical con- 
vocation, and possessed, therefore, the right of voting upon 
both of the questions affecting Mr. Ward, a temperate argu- 
ment like that of the pamphlets to which I refer, has seldom 
any other effect than that of serving as a protest on the part 
of certain individuals against the acts of the majority. The 
suit, accordingly, was vigorously pressed in spite of such 
occasional remonstrances; and, for one pamphlet or flyleaf 
which advocated Mr. Ward’s cause, there were at least a 
score which took part against him. It should be men- 
tioned that, with the view of consulting that intolerance 
of large books from which Mr. Ward had materially 
suffered, it is a practice at Oxford on occasions of public 
excitement to put forth single sheets on either side of 
an academical controversy, in which the reasons pro and 
con are summarised with. that pithy sententiousness and 
telling effect so easy of command to practised intellects. 
Between the announcement of the intention to proceed 
against Mr. Ward and the actual day of battle, it is histo- 
rically certain, though I cannot vouch for the fact upon an 
producible evidence, that the common-room tables of Oxford 
were daily strewn with such ephemeral sallies of academical 
ingenuity in the form of “A Few Words to Members of 
Convocation,” “Ten Reasons against Mr. Ward,” “The 
Argument of the ‘ Ideal’ briefly considered,” “‘ Queries on the 
proposed Vote of Convocation,” while, buried under the 
accumulated mass, there perhaps would be found “ A Plea for 
Mr. Ward.” 

The day fixed for the great trial of strength was the 13th 
of February, 1845; the place was the Sheldonian Theatre. 
For the sake of those who do not know Oxford, I may 
mention that the Sheldonian Theatre is not, as its name might 
seem to import, a place for dramatic representations ; although, 
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on the occasion in question, it presented a scene in which the 
features of tragedy and comedy were singularly united. It is 
a large semicircular hall, devoted, by ancient usage, to the 
most solemn and august purposes of academical state. It is 
here that the heads of the university assemble annually, in 
dignified conclaves, to confer honorary degrees upon dis- 
tinguished men of the day. It is here that, on the same 
occasion, the verse and prose compositions to which the 
University prizes have been adjudged are recited by their 
several authors. And although, by a custom more honoured 
perhaps in the breach than the observance, the junior members 
of the University who fill the galleries of the theatre on these 
occasions, are permitted to give vent to their opinions on men 
and things in general with a freedom which borders on licence, 
yet this accompaniment of the ceremonial is so evidently of 
the nature of a mere accident, entirely under the command of 
the authorities, that it has the effect rather of diversifying 
a solemnity of more than ordinary tediousness and dull- 
ness, than of marring its attractiveness or compromising its 
dignity. , 

How different a scene from that of this annual festival did 
the theatre of Oxford present on that memorable 13th of 
February! Instead of an imposing semicircle of placid 
dignitaries in rich academical costume, there appeared a for- 
bidding phalanx of time-worn faces, flushed with excitement 
or wrinkled with discontent. No bevies of elegantly-dressed 
visitors, the friends of happy undergraduates, gave to the 
graceful acclivities behind the resemblance of a bank of pinks 
and geraniums. Crowds of Masters of Arts did, indeed, 
occupy the area; but their faces also bore the unbecoming 
marks of sectarian bitterness or controversial anxiety, rather 
than the glow of festive joy and the augury of an approaching 
long vacation. Undergraduates, too, dotted rather than 
choked the galleries ; but the looks of the dignitaries and the 
strangeness of the occasion acted as a check on their wonted 
enthusiasm, though it manifestly inclined towards the side of 
the party arraigned. The weather was raw, the building was 
cold, and the whole appearance of the affair in the highest 
degree ungenial. But of all the innovations upon a time- 
honoured tradition, the most extraordinary was that which 
met the eye in the rostrum, or pulpit, which projects from the 
side of the building. From this, and from the desk opposite, 
there had been wont from time immemorial to proceed orations 
of the most measured character and the most unimpeachable 
orthodoxy ; an annual commemoration in Latin of “ founders 
and benefactors,” from which no man living ever gained any 
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definite idea of their peculiar merits; poems in Latin and 
English, classical, elegant, and melodious, but eminently un- 
controversial ; and essays, the general purport of which was to 
say in the most unexceptionable language that which upon a 
subject of the least possible public interest had the least 
tendency to excite difference of opinion. But now, on the 
contrary, the same spot was occupied by the champion of a 
most unpopular cause, unused to flatter, and unskilled in com- 
promise ; who, in the presence of his judges and of his jury, 
and before a tribunal which comprised a large proportion of 
the prejudice as well as of the intelligence of Protestant Eng- 
land, was to defend himself from the charge of disloyalty to 
the Church Established, not by denying, but by maintaining, 
the positions which formed the grounds of that charge. As a 
special privilege granted by the authorities in what they must 
afterwards have regarded as an evil hour, Mr. Ward pro- 
nounced his defence in the vernacular. The greater part of it 
he delivered in a speech without book. There was, of course, 
no reply. The votes of the Convocation were taken, first upon 
the question éf condemning the book, and then upon that of 
the author’s degradation. The book was condemned by a 
large majority. The sentence of degradation was passed by a 
considerably smaller one. A third proposal for extending the 
condemnation of Mr. Ward’s claim to the argument of Tract 
90 was defeated by the veto of the two Proctors. Many a 
downcast look and many a despairing word denoted the 
impression which the day’s work had produced upon the 
friends of the Tractarian movement, even those of them who 
by no means sympathized to the full extent with Mr. Ward’s 
opinions. Much as they might regret that the crisis had been 
provoked, they could not but feel its gravity and anticipate 
its inevitable consequences. They beheld in it the begin- 
ning of a new era in the history of the Established Church, 
and one which they rightly regarded as most disastrous to her 
supposed interests. 

It is time for us to return to Mr. Newman, who had long 
since withdrawn from the University. One of his last minis- 
terial acts, in his office as Vicar of St. Mary’s, was to preach a 
course of Advent Sermons, in which, waiving for the moment 
the claim of Divine authority on behalf of the Anglican 
Church, he grounded the duty of adherence to its communion 
principally upon the note of personal éxperiences. Taking as 
the text of his discourses the words, “The kingdom of God 
is within you,” he appealed to those impressions of the truth 
of the Anglican system which might be derived from special 
warnings or consolations of which it had been the medium to 
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individual minds and consciences. But I have now arrived at 
that point in my history at which the reader must be intro- 
duced to the last scene of Mr. Newman’s exile, and one which, 
as he passed immediately from it to his home in the Church 
of God, must ever possess a peculiar interest in the eyes of 
Catholics. 

About two miles from Oxford, a little off the London road, 
is situated the hamlet of Littlemore, then an ecclesiastical 
dependency of the Vicarage of St. Mary the Virgin, and 
consequently a part of Mr. Newman’s spiritual charge as 
incumbent of that church. Thither he had been in the habit 
of retiring from the bustle and excitement of the University, 
more particularly since he had become, so much against his 
will, the object of its notice and the topic of its conversation. 
For several years, I believe, he had spent in its grateful 
seclusion the penitential seasons of the Church, and probably 
had long looked to it as one day to be the scene of a still 
more complete retirement, and a still more ascetical mode of 
life. Rumour soon became busy as to the probability of his 
carrying some such plan into effect; and the dons, who at 
this time were more than usually apt to take their after- 
noon stroll in the direction of Littlemore, remarked, in 
significant phrase, that what used to be a mere cluster of 
cottages, was assuming, under the hands of carpenters and 
masons, a somewhat monastic appearance. It was not long 
before these suspicions were fully confirmed. Mr. Newman’s 
visits to Littlemore became less frequent only because they 
were more continuous; and somewhere, I think, about the 
end of the year 1842 he took up his abode, with several young 
men who had attached themselves to his person and to his 
fortunes, in the building which was not long in vindicating to 
itself the name of the Littlemore Monastery. Up to the sum- 
mer of 1843, Mr. Newman continued to officiate in the church 
which had been erected in the forementioned village under his 
skilful eye. But somewhere about that period, as well as 
I can remember, he took his final leave of the Protestant 
pulpit in a sermon* of singular beauty and memorable interest 
to all his friends, who wept audibly, as they felt only too surely 
convinced that the voice so familiar to them was about to be 
hushed. From that period Mr. Newman took no prominent 
part in the church services, although, till within a few days of 
his conversion, he and his little band of faithful friends were 
constant attendants upon them. ‘These friends, with the 
exception of one who had the start of the rest in reaching the 





* Included in the “Sermons on Subjects of the Day.” 
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goal of their common destiny, remained in the Establishment 
till about the time when Mr. Newman left it, and entered the 
Catholic Church simultaneously with him. It is needless to 
add, because the fact is generally known, that the life at Little- 
more was founded upon the rule of the strictest religious 
orders. Over and above Mr. Newman’s object in choosing for 
himself and his companions so austere a mode of preparing for 
any change which might await them, he may perhaps have 
intended to try a kind of crucial experiment upon the powers 
of the system of which he was resolved to hope even against 
hope. “If” (we may fancy him saying) “our lot be still cast 
in a portion of the True Church, the fact will best be proved 
by our finding ourselves able to live securely the life which 
from the earliest ages has been distinctive of that Church ; 
whereas if God have any other will in our regard, it is by a 
life like this that we shall most certainly learn His purpose, 
and may most confidently depend upon His illuminating grace.” 

It may possibly have been with somewhat of the same 
intention that Mr. Newman authorised, about the same time, 
the publication of a series of biographies of English saints, 
though he did not take any personal part in the work, or make 
himself responsible for the opinions of individual writers. 
I well recollect the disappointment he expressed when this final 
experiment proved a failure, and the “Lives of the English 
Saints” had to be dropped in deference to the threatened 
opposition of authority long before their subject had been 
exhausted. 

We have now once more brought up our history to the year 
1845, in the summer of which a blow was struck at Margaret 
Chapel, and its dissolution added to the other notes by which 
Tractarianism was to be discredited as a permanent work. 
The minister who had for some time committed himself to 
Mr. Ward’s view of subscription to the articles, and who felt 
that in the recent vote of the Oxford Convocation a wound 
had been inflicted upon himself which rendered his position 
extremely difficult in conscience, resolved upon bringing 
matters to an issue by drawing attention to his own published 
statements, and offering to stand by them if impugned. His 
challenge was taken up, not where he had given it, at Oxford, 
but where he did not think that it would be noticed, in London. 
Had he allowed matters to rest as they were, no prosecution 
could probably have been sustained against him, because the 
words complained of were published out of the limits of the 
London diocese. But his good angel prompted him to write 
a defence of his challenge, and to publish it in London, which 
at once gave his vigilant diocesan a handle against him. A 
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suit was accordingly instituted, on behalf of the bishop, in the 
Court of Arches. Fearful of being a party to the profane 
discussion of doctrines which he had already begun to regard 
with somewhat of Catholic reverence, and weary of a strife 
which he looked upon as unbecoming in itself, and hopeless in 
its result, he voluntarily tendered the resignation of his 
licence. The bishop, however, was not to be propitiated, and 
refused to accept his resignation. The suit was actively 
followed up, and, as the defendant absolutely declined to put in 
any plea on his own behalf, judgment went by default. The 
judge, however, unwilling to lose so good an opportunity of 
entering the protest of the highest ecclesiastical court against 
what were called “ Romanizing opinions,” pronounced a con- 
demnation of Catholic doctrines seriatim. The court gave 
sentence to the effect that the minister should be perpetually 
suspended, except in the event of his retracting the alleged 
errors in terms satisfactory to the bishop. It is a significant 
circumstance that, while an interpretation of the Anglican 
formularies on the Catholic side was punished by perpetual 
inhibition from clerical duty, the construction of them which 
favours the doctrines of “ Essays and Reviews” has been 
recently visited by a far milder penalty—that of suspension 
for a single year. In the latter case, too, the sentence does 
not give any opportunity for withdrawing the obnoxious doc- 
trines ; and the reason assigned is curious. It is founded on 
the relative positions of the two defendants; the unbeneficed 
minister being supposed to want those inducements to an 
hypocritical retractation by which the wealthy rector is thought 
likely to be influenced.* The conclusion is inevitable. A clergy- 
man who publicly denies the truth of parts of the Scripture 
history, the miraculous character of the Christian dispensation, 
and the eternity of future punishments, is allowed to resume his 
ministry, without retractation, after a twelvemonth; while one 
who claims to “hold, but not to teach,” Roman doctrine is 
perpetually suspended. I am far from quarrelling with either 
decision, least of all with the anti-Roman one; but the con- 





* “There was a distinction to be drawn between the case of Mr. Oakeley 
referred to by the Queen’s Advocate, and the present one. In the former 
case the defendant (who professed to hold all Roman doctrine, and) held only a 
curacy, the sentence was that his licence was to be suspended until he had 
retracted the erroneous doctrines he had avowed. That was the only case he 
was aware of where such a punishment had been inflicted. His lordshi 
thought it would be wrong to suspend the defendant until he had retracted, 
as that judgment might cause a retractation which did not come from the heart.” 
—Judgment of Dr. Lushington. See Times of Dec. 16, 1862. 
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trast is eminently illustrative of the real character of the 
Anglican Church.* 

Mr. Newman’s conversion, though incomparably the most 
momentous, was not the first in point of time, of those by 
which the year ’45 was signalized. Mr, Ward preceded him 
by several weeks ; Mr. Grant, Mr. Tickell, and Mr. Bridges, all 
now Fathers of the Society of Jesus, by a considerably longer 
interval. Till the very day of Mr. Newman’s reception into 
the Church, hopes were entertained by his Anglican friends 
that he might still repent of his intention; nor was the fact of 
his conversion believed even after it had occurred. This was 
owing in part to the obscurity which hung over it, and of 
which the circumstances attending it will furnish a sufficient 
explanation. 

It was a memorable day that 9th of October, 1845. The 
rain came down in torrents, bringing with it the first heavy 
instalment of autumn’s “ sere and yellow” leaves. ‘The wind, 
like a spent giant, howled forth the expiring notes of its equi- 
noctial fury. The superstitious might have said that the very 
elements were on the side of Anglicanism ; so copiously did they 
weep, so piteously bemoan, the approaching departure of its great 
representative. The bell which swung visibly in the turret of the 
little gothic church at Littlemore gave that day the usual 
notice of morning and afternoon prayers; but it came to the 
ear in that buoyant, bouncing tone which is usual in a high 
wind, and sounded like a knell rather than a summons. The 
monastery was more than usually sombre and still. Egress 
and ingress there were none that day; for it had been given 
out among friends accustomed to visit there that Mr. Newman 
‘‘ wished to remain quiet.” One of these friends who resided 
in the neighbourhood had been used to attend the evening 
office in the Oratory of the house, but he was forbidden to 
come “ for two or three days, for reasons which would be 
explained later.” The 9th of the month passed off without 
producing any satisfaction to the general curiosity. All which 
transpired was that a remarkable-looking man, evidently a 
foreigner, and shabbily dressed in black, had asked his way to 
Mr. Newman’s on the day but one before; and the rumour 
was that he was a Catholic priest. In the course of a day or 
two, the friend before mentioned was re-admitted to the even- 
ing office, and found that a change had come over it. The 
Latin was pronounced for the first time in the Italian way, and 








* Since the above was written, the contrast between the two results has been 
made infinitely stronger’ by the reversal of Dr. Lushington’s sentence, on the 
appeal to the Privy Council. 
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the antiphons of our Lady, which up to that time had been 
always omitted, came out in their proper place. The friend in 
question would have asked the reason of these changes, but it 
was forbidden to speak to any of the community after night 
prayers. Very soon the mystery was cleared up by Mr. New- 
man and his companions appearing at mass in the public 
chapel at Oxford. He had been received into the Church on 
the 9th by Father Dominic, of the Congregation of the Passion. 
Thus noiselessly and unobtrusively did the event come to pass 
which, whether we consider its importance as an insulated 
fact, or its undoubted influence upon the succeeding conver- 
sions, must be pronounced to have been, if not the providential 
end of the Tractarian movement, at any rate the symbol and 
measure of its true significance. Three weeks after Mr. 
Newman’s conversion, he and his companions, with another 
clergyman who had been received into the Church in the 
interval, were kneeling before the altar of St. Mary’s, Oscott, 
to receive the gift of the Holy Ghost in the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. ‘This was on the Feast of All Saints, Saturday, 
November Ist, 1845. The words in the Gospel of the Festival 
were felt by some of those who were present to derive a 
startling force from their coincidence with the circumstances 
which had preceded them: “ Nolite nocere terra . . . quo- 
adusque signemus servos Dei nostri in frontibus eorum.” 

Having now brought this historical sketch to its natural 
termination, all which remains is to give a brief analysis of the 
character of the religious movement which I have undertaken 
to describe, and a summary of its principal effects. For a 
reason which will afterwards appear, it will be convenient to 
give the precedence to the last of these subjects of inquiry. 
What then have been the effects of Tractarianism’? and, first, 
upon the religious system out of which it sprang ? 

This inquiry is more or less difficult ; some may think it to 
be even presumptuous in the hands of a Catholic, who must 
necessarily take his point of view from an external position, 
and who will be considered a partial, if not prejudiced, witness 
in the cause. Yet, on the other hand, there are certain public 
facts bearing upon the argument, which it requires no inge- 
nuity to interpret, and involves no departure from my proper 
province to criticise. These facts lead to the conclusion that, 
whatever the Established Church may have gained by the 
Tractarian movement in freedom of action, it has lost that 
which no gain can compensate where the claim of a Church 
is the matter in dispute—sensitiveness to doctrinal truth. I 
do not speak merely of those legal decisions whereby, first, 
the Sacrament of Baptism, and, eventually, the Inspiration of 
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Holy Scripture and the Eternity of Future Punishments are 
pronounced to be questions upon which Christians are at 
liberty to differ; but of other phenomena of the Established 
Church, tending, if possible, even more significantly in the 
same direction of latitudinarian indifference. Where is now 
the bias in favour of dogmatic theology in which such works as 
Mr. Newman’s “S. Athanasius” had their origin? Where 
is Mr. Keble, once the leader of protests against the latitudina- 
rianism of the Church and the Erastianism of the State? His 
voice, it would seem, is all but hushed, while Rationalism is 
vigorous, and Infidelity on its march. Quiescence appears 
to be the order of the day in what, a quarter of a century ago, 
was the great party of action; and anti-Christian opinions 
are taking advantage of the supineness which is fostered by 
the dread of conversions to that Church who is, and has ever 
been, the only consistent witness to dogmatic truth. So long 
as there be any grounds for these apprehensions, the spirit of 
Tractarianism has vanished, and its object in aiming at the 
elevation of the National Church as a teacher, has been entirely 
and conspicuously defeated. Nor is it of any avail to answer 
that Anglican clergymen can do with impunity what years ago 
was found to be impracticable; that they can burn candles by 
daylight, wear chasubles, start confraternities, order proces- 
sions, and the like. For surely these things, apart from the 
doctrine which gives them: meaning, and indulged as the 
hobbies of individuals, not as the natural adjuncts of an 
authoritative system, are the very husks and shreds of religion, 
far more senseless than the accompaniments of the barest 
Protestantism, which, at any rate, are not discredited by the 
note of inconsistency, and more dangerous, inasmuch as they 
serve to create a false atmosphere around the minds of those 
who trust in them. 

One feature there is of actual Anglicanism which deserves 
a more respectful treatment at the hands of a Catholic—I 
mean the quasi-religious sisterhoods which have been un- 
doubtedly multiplied during the last few years, and which 
appear to have assumed the rank of something like an institu- 
tion of the National Establishment. Rumours reach us, 
apparently on good authority, concerning these communities, 
which, if true, would seem to betoken a very insufficient notion 
of the obligations of the Religious State. But I have no 
predisposition to believe anything but what is good of such 
establishments. The more highly, however, we rate them, the 
more fully we are satisfied that they imply the true spirit of 
sacrifice and self-denial, the more surely may we reckon upon 
their fulfilling their destination as training-schools for the 
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Catholic Church. So far, therefore, as they are fruits of the 
Tractarian movement, they bear out the view which has here 
been taken of its appointed end. 

On the other hand, it is certain that the conversions to the 
Church which have directly followed upon the movement, have 
served to bring out a portion of the mass left behind in an 
unsatisfactory poimt of view. Few, comparatively, of those 
partisans of the movement who have not become Catholics, 
have continued altogether upon their ancient level. Those 
who have not advanced have receded; and it is sad to think 
that more than one who took a part in the more extreme 
developments of the work, have since been conspicuous on the 
rationalistic side of more recent controversies. Others, who 
once almost touched the threshold of the Church, have since 
settled down in contented or at any rate acquiescent Pro- 
testantism.* 

The demeanour, again, adopted towards converts by those 
who have not seen it right to follow them, has been often un- 
amiable, ungenerous, and inconsistent with former professions. 
I do not deny that there have been cases in which this beha- 
viour has been provoked by the bearing of converts them- 
selves, who, to a cordial detestation of the heresy they have 
renounced, are surely bound to add a large amount of forbear- 
ance and sympathy towards those with whom they were so 
recently associated in their errors. But the pages of the 
Christian Remembrancer, and the columns of the Guardian, 
have often betrayed tokens of signal unfairness towards those 
among the converts who have been even distinguished for 
their generosity and tenderness in their judgment of their 
former co-religionists.+ 





* Anglicans, who have remained such, are apt to observe, as a set-off 
against these unquestionable facts, that some of their body who have become 
Catholics, have, as they are pleased to say, “deteriorated.” If so it be, I am 
heartily grieved for the result, and am quite sure that the Church, at any 
rate, is not responsible for it. But again, where those who have been clergy- 
men before have taken to professions incongruous with their former one, may 
not this prove that they had “mistaken their vocation” before, rather than 
that they are acting inconsistently with it now? And what more probable, 
considering the absence of any sufficient preparation for the ecclesiastical 
calling in the Established Church, and of any clear line of separation between 
it and the world? Another explanation of the difference sometimes observed 
in the same converts before and after conversion, is that the peace of mind 
and freedom from official responsibility which follow upon conversion, are 
apt to produce a certain joyousness, or, as it would be called, “ jauntiness,” 
of manner very likely to be mistaken for levity or heartlessness. 

+ A prominent instance of this unfairness, amounting to a clear case of 
literary dishonesty, occurs in the conduct of the Christian Remembrancer 
towards Mr. Ward, and is noticed by that gentleman in “ Three Letters to 

VoL. 111.—no, v. [New Series.] oO 
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The effect of the Tractarian movement upon the Catholic 
Church is a subject upon which we can speak with much 
greater confidence and certainty. Its merely numerical addi- 
tions to the ranks of our little army are by no means incon- 
siderable, and far outstrip the calculations of our Protestant 
fellow-countrymen. They have been measured, very natu- 
rally, by the names of those more distinguished converts who 
happen to have figured in the public journals and otherwise. 
But these records take no account of the multitudes of the 
middle and poorer classes who are flowing into the Church in 
an uninterrupted stream. In London alone, if we are to judge 
by the statistics of our churches and chapels, the number of 
converts must annually amount to more than a thousand; and 
to this sum we have to add the converts made, in due propor- 
tion, in the large provincial towns. Doubtless there are draw- 
backs upon this computation: occasional relapses among 
converts, and losses, especially in the younger part of our 
population, through the effects of a proselytism as unscrupulous 
in its means as it is indefatigable in its vigilance. Yet the 
fact remains, with whatever deductions, that during the last 
twenty years several hundreds of the Established clergy, many 
of them learned and highly educated, and many more thou- 
sands of the laity, have entered the fold of the Church—a 
number far greater than that of all the converts united whom 
the Church gained in the century and a half preceding. 

But it is not by the mere numerical addition to our ranks 
that the real weight of these conversions is to be estimated. 
Each single convert, and, eminently, each clerical convert, 
represents an accession of influence to the Church greatly 
beyond the fact of his individual adhesion. Over and above 
the actual souls which he brings directly with him, there is 
the weight of his example, the testimony of his consistency, 
and in many cases, as we may hope, the illustration which his 
conduct gives to the principles which he has embraced, often 





the Editor of the Guardian,” published in 1852. The Christian Remem- 
brancer had stated that Dr. Newman’s account of “the origin of the existing 
dogmatic theology ” is “substantially identical” with that of Mr. Ierson, who 
considers our Lord to have been a “ mere preacher of natural religion.” Mr. 
Ward proved by an extract from the work of Dr. Newman thus referred to, 
that his statement, so far from being “identical” with that of Mr. Ierson, 
was in direct opposition to it. Mr. Ward drew the attention of the editor 
of the Christian Remembrancer once and again to the unfounded nature of 
his imputation upon Dr. Newman, in the full belief that upon the universally 
acknowledged principles of literary justice, to say nothing of generosity, he 
would have retracted his assertion. Will it be believed that from that hour 
to this no notice whatever, either private or public, has been taken of Mr. 
Ward's communication ? 
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at much sacrifice, with the consequent diminution of prejudice 
and removal of misunderstanding in quarters to which before 
the Church had no access. It is to this cause among others 
that we are to attribute the manifest impression which Catho- 
licity has produced upon the public mind during the last few 
years as intimated, no less by the hostility than by the 
sympathy of the press. Even in England the Church is too 
great, too powerful, too mysterious, to be any longer ignored. 
A barrier, as I have found occasion in a former part of this 
sketch to observe, was heretofore placed between English 
Catholics and their fellow-countrymen, which, by cutting off 
all communication, helped to augment the natural’ opposition 
which must ever subsist between heresy and Truth. This 
opposition is so strong as to require no addition from personal 
misconceptions. Now the converts have acted as a link of 
union between the two bodies, which without, it is to be 
hoped, a compromise of essential and material truth, has sub- 
served the interests of peace by aiding those of charity and 
justice. 

These conversions, once more, have acted as a new evidence 
of the divine character of the Church. A writer in the 
Dusun Review, as far back as the year 1846, ventured to 
anticipate that such would be one of their manifold effects, 
and so it has proved. It may safely be said that no religious 
body, of merely human origin, could have sustained, as the 
Church has done, this remarkable crisis. With some excep- 
tions, of which it is not necessary to investigate the causes, 
the converts, as a body, have settled down into the Church 
with a facility, a quietness, a naturalness, which, if it be some 
proof on their side of a spirit of obedience and accommodation 
which the graces of the Church could alone have guaranteed, 
is no less a proof on hers of an elasticity and expansiveness 
which are singularly not the attributes of human, especially 
of human religious societies. Here are some thousands of 
persons of infinitely various antecedents—many of them men 
of great experience, and of cultivated intellect—taken up, as 
it were, at once into solution by the Church, as easily and 
as naturally as if they had always been in some sort her own, 
the sharers of a congenial element, the natives of an homo- 
geneous soil. Why, there is no religious body in the world, 
I will make bold to assert, but that whose capacities of good 
are indefinite and whose powers of adjustment are inexhaust- 
ible, which would not have split up into ten thousand frag- 
ments upon the introduction of an agent so powerful and so 
explosive. 

A brief examination, in the last place, of the character of 
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the movement itself will tend still further to exhibit it in the 
light of a marvellous attestation to the Divine authority of 
Catholic Truth, and in some respects an attestation of a new 
and original character. Never was there a religious work 
which bore more evidently on its surface the marks of con- 
scientiousness, disinterestedness, and unworldliness. Those 
in whose conversion it has resulted, speaking generally, had 
nothing which is of this world to gain, but everything to lose, 
by becoming Catholics. Their sympathies, prepossessions, 
interests, prospects, the fond memories of early years, the 
anxious anticipations of years to come—all were enlisted on 
the side of the religious system in which they had been reared. 
Every step which they took in their progress towards their 
present convictions was thwarted by natural impediments, and 
haunted by dispiriting visions. If young, the longer was the 
train of bright hopes and attractive prospects which they must 
quit ; if of mature age, the deeper were the roots which they 
had struck into their ancient soil, the greater the difficulty of 
becoming acclimatized to their new country. Hardly one of 
them was so wholly isolated as to act independently of such 
embarrassing trammels or such fascinating attractions, while 
most of them found themselves actually entangled in meshes 
successively woven at an earlier period of their lives, when 
nothing was less present to their thoughts than the probability 
of grave religious differences intervening to complicate and 
damage such associations. 

The Tractarian movement, whatever might have been the 
case in particular instances, was unquestionably, on the whole, 
® serious, painstaking, deliberate, and eminently religious work 
—undertaken with entire singleness of aim, and conducted 
with a remarkable absence of passion and prejudice. The spirit 
of Mr. Newman, its great chieftain, was diffused, more or less, 
through its whole range; and no one who associated with him 
during its progress can ever forget the cautious wisdom with 
which he proceeded in every step; repressing indiscreet zeal, 
sustaining the weak-minded, steadying the irresolute, soften- 
ing the over-severe, and ever interposing the sage counsel and 
the charitable construction in aid of the erring judgment or in 
arrest of the hasty censure. 

Once more. The movement took its rise from the very centre 
of intelligence and education, and has thus helped to set for 
ever at rest the theory of an essential opposition between 
Catholic truth and processes of intellectual inquiry, conducted 
in the spirit of Christian simplicity and reliance on Divine aid. 
Here were men who had everything which this world holds 
valuable to keep them within their original boundaries, enter- 
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ing upon a course of theological study with no other object 
than that of confirming themselves in their actual belief, 
yet in no long time we find them impelled by it, in spite of 
themselves, in a totally opposite direction. What is most 
remarkable of all is that this effect is produced, not by the 
study of especially Roman divines, but of the earlier Fathers, 
whose writings were read by Dr. Newman, as he somewhere 
tells us, over and over again, and each time with an ever- 
increasing bias towards the same point. Other courses of 
study, meanwhile, followed up by other persons according to 
the bent of their tastes, or the requirements of their particular 
occupation, converged by different paths to the same centre. 
This brings me, in conclusion, to the last note of the Trac- 
tarian movement of which I am to speak in connection with 
the result in which that movement has issued; I mean its 
essentially independent and external character as a witness to 
Catholic truth. I do not forget the impulse for good which 
it received from within the Catholic Church through the 
unwavering interest and learned efforts of one eminent person. 
lor this advantage, indeed, I have made allowance in a former 
paper; but this aid was certainly no less exceptional than it 
was valuable. It is no discredit to the generality of Catholics 
both at home and abroad, though it is all the more to the 
honour of the individual in question, that, as a general rule, 
the movement was very long before it excited any sufficient 
interest among them, and even when at length it did 
excite that interest, was but partially understood and imper- 
fectly appreciated. Moreover, the remarkable fact is, not that 
it should have attracted the attention of one, and been fur- 
thered by his aid, but that it should have proceeded as far as 
it had when it first received that notice, by the mere force of 
an intrinsic and self-acting power, and have attained, at any 
rate, a capacity of being affected with such marvellous results 
by that external agency. I am not aware, though I speak 
under correction, that there is any precedent in the history of 
the Church for so mighty an effect being produced upon her 
state and destiny, in a purely spiritual point of view, by in- 
fluences which, in their origin, early history, and general 
character, were so extrinsic to her system and so independent 
of her direct teaching. I am here speaking of the movement 
antecedently to Mr. Newman’s conversion, for since that time 
the case has been far otherwise. Many of those who have 
more recently come over to us have owed their convictions, 
under God, to the direct influence of Catholic teaching far 
oftener sought out by them than pressed upon them. But up 
to the year 1845, which was a critical epoch in the history of 
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Tractarianism, it was not so. Mr. Newman, as I have heard, 
had only the barest acquaintance with one or two Catholic 
priests, and was supposed rather to avoid than to court their 
society. I ought, however, to say, once for all, that whenever 
in these papers I have ventured to speak of Mr. Newman— 
or of others whe were connected with this movement, but in 
departments of it which were more or less foreign to my own 
—I have done so by an historical licence only, according to 
the best means of information at my command, but under cor- 
rection of those with whose names I have taken this liberty. 
With regard, however, to myself (so far as what relates to me 
individually can have any claim to public interest), as well as 
to others of whom I can speak with the same confidence as of 
myself, I can state positively that many of us had no personal 
knowledge of any Catholic priest till within a short time of our 
conversion ; that I myself was never in a Catholic church in 
these islands but once, when I made a speedy retreat out of 
it under a panic of conscience; and that I was, moreover, all 
but entirely ignorant of the structure and ceremonies of the 
Mass before I became a Catholic, as was almost ludicrously 
evidenced when I did so. 

On the whole, the more accurately we examine the character 
of this great movement in connection with its results, both 
actual and probable, the more we are thrown back from the 
uncertainty of our own conjectures upon the mystery of the 
Divine operations. ‘‘ A Domino factum est istud, et est mira- 
bile in oculis nostris.” Twice before in these latter centuries 
has the Catholic Church seemed in the way to regain her hold 
upon the English nation: in the reign of the First Mary and 
that of the Second James. But the cup of promise was dashed 
away from her lips before it had neared them, and the hope 
which for the moment had been awakened had its reaction in 
periods of a still deeper depression. May it have begn that 
her Lord reserved for her some better destiny ; that He would 
have the work of restoration to begin, not from above, but 
from below—its instruments to be, not the princes and nobles 
of this world, but the missionaries of the poor; that He would 
lay its foundations deep in the spirit of obedience, conscien- 
tiousness, and self-sacrifice, instead of suffering it to be hurried 
into a premature and evanescent luxuriance, under the baneful 
action of influences which might have accelerated its growth 


without insuring its stability ? 
FREDERICK OAKELEY. 


P.S.—Since these papers had gone too far to admit either of 
withdrawal or material change, Dr. Newman, to the universal 
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joy of Catholics, has been led, by an entirely unforeseen cir- 
cumstance, to give to the world the best of all possible 
histories of the Tractarian Movement, and thus to supply 
the want in a sense of which the present imperfect sketch had 
its origin. The review of my own work by the light of Dr. 
Newman’s most beautiful and affecting narrative, leads me to 
feel most sensibly how much reason I have to ask pardon 
of him for the free and merely conjectural use which I have 
made of his name, and of the public for having unintentionally 
intruded upon a ground which should have been reserved ex- 
clusively for him. As my work is now a fait accompli, which 
I can neither undo nor qualify, both parties must kindly accept 
this apology in the place of any better reparation ; and of the 
public, more especially, I would ask that it would simply 
accept Dr. Newman’s work as the test by which the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of all I have said concerning himself, his acts, 
words, and opinions, is to be tried, as well as of my general 
account of the movement itself, with the exception, of course, 
of such parts of my narrative as relate to what happened to 
myself at a distance from the scene of Dr. Newman’s labours, 
and the sphere of his personal observation. In one respect, 
the publication of these papers may be even serviceable to 


Dr. Newman’s object, in the way, namely, of accidental cor- 
roboration. That any coincidence between his statements and 
mine is “ undesigned,” will be evident, when I mention that 
I have had no personal communication whatever with him on 
the subject of the present series, and that I have no reason to 
know that he has even seen it. 
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DR. DOLLINGER AND THE MUNICH CONGRESS. 
Civiltt Cattolica, February 20--March 5, 1864. 


HE Malines Congress was a Congress of Catholics, or a Catholic Congress. 

Its scope was therefore general, as regards both matters and men. 

The Munich Congress was confined to the learned Catholics of Germany ; 
and, in fact, while no less than four thousand persons attended the Belgian 
Congress, that of Munich did not number above eighty-four. The learned 
and select character of this assembly, however, gives to its acts a higher 
scientific character ; while, at the same time, it is not to be denied that this 
increase of dignity brought with it a corresponding peril, by opening the door 
to the introduction of disputable and even dangerous theories. Under such 
circumstances the learned, not of Germany only, but of all other nations, 
have a right to examine the theories propounded, to pronounce their own 
opinion upon them, and, in particular, to inquire how far they are agreeable 
to the spirit, practice, and doctrines of the Church. The reviewers by no 
means intend to bring all the subjects discussed at the Munich meeting to 
this test ; indeed they are glad to be able to express a sincere approbation of 
much that is contained in the acts of the Congress. Nevertheless, it is with 
pain that they feel themselves bound to state that they have also met with 
not a little that seems to them to be seriously reprehensible ; and they are 
the freer to notice such passages with all frankness, because it appears that 
not a single bishop sat in the assembly; probably from a natural un- 
willingness to render ecclesiastical authority in any way responsible for 
its proceedings. In fact, this very motive is alleged by a bishop in a letter, 
wherein he courteously excuses himself from taking any personal share in the 
meeting. They have no disposition to make the Congress a party to any 
opinions which it did not formally endorse ; but certainly the longest and 
most important discourse pronounced was not such as to correspond to the 
fame enjoyed by its illustrious author ; and in perusing it, they were reminded 
of the regretful feelings recently awakened in their minds by another discourse 
upon a different subject delivered at Malines, which has cast a shade over 
a brilliant and honoured name. In the one case, as was to be expected in a 
large assembly, and that chiefly consisting of individuals, if not of the French 
nation, yet of the French language, practical subjects, such as that of civil 
liberty, preoccupied men’s minds ; in the other, as was no less natural in a 
restricted circle of German professors—men singularly given to scientific 
speculation—sacred sciences and theology, in particular, became the engross- 
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ing topic. But in both cases we meet with the same deplorable example of 
an assault upon brethren instead of a combined attack on the common foe, 
each, it may be, undertaken with the latent hope of conciliating adversaries 
by abandoning friends to censure, without due consideration as to the inva- 
riable futility of such concessions, which in reality are made at the expense 
of truth and justice. The noble French orator, as the champion of the so- 
called “ modern liberties,” assailed what men please to call the ultra or Roman 
school (a common artifice of speech to disguise the boldness of an attack upon 
what is purely and simply Catholic), which condemns these liberties in the 
abstract ; and the learned Dr. Dollinger, who takes up the gauntlet for “the 
liberties of the sacred sciences,” seizes the occasion to disparage scholastic 
theology, and, as a consequence, that philosophy which is so intimately con- 
nected, not to say identified, therewith. The old edifice raised by scholas- 
ticism has fallen into ruin, he tells us ; it is not susceptible of repair ; we 
want a new building, as the former in no way meets the requirements of the 
living generation. 

The opinion maintained by the writers of the Civilti Cattolica as to the 
unimpaired solidity of the theological edifice, as well as that of scholastic 
philosophy, in all substantial respects, is matter of notoriety ; of course there 
is nothing to hinder the perfecting of the structure and the adding thereto ; 
many such contributions were made in the sixteenth century. For more 
than two centuries, however, the sciences have been drifting away from 
theology, to their own great detriment and degradation—a result sure to 
follow, owing to the intimate connection which binds facts and ideas together. 
So patent became this evil at the beginning of the present century, that 
nunbers of learned men throughout Catholic Europe, for these many years 
past, have been resorting anew to that majestic building under whose hospit- 
able roof our fathers in the faith found shelter. Now the writers in the 
Civilta Cattolica have been long actively promoting this return. Imagine, 
then, their feelings at hearing that the building is declared to be a hopeless 
ruin! It may well be supposed that they are not prepared to accept this 
sentence unexamined, particularly as the same author adds that the new 
edifice (which is to replace the old one) is not yet ready, though the stones 
have been got together and many eager labourers are busy at work hewing 
and fashioning them. We need for a habitation a house—not stone blocks ; 
and even supposing that the building were finished, some slight distrust 
might reasonably be felt if it were one of very recent construction. How 
much more when it is not so much as begun ; and this, too, in Germany! 

Our writers might have foregone their right of examination, particularly 
as Dr, Dollinger’s speech is not likely to attract much notice in Italy ; but it 
so happens that while making a bitter attack on scholasticism, he uninten- 
tionally proves the direct contrary to what he would wish to establish ; and 
from this very discourse it may be deduced, as a necessary conclusion, that, 
in a return to the old scholastic theology alone can a true scientific restora- 
tion be expected. The “Discourse upon the Past and Present of Catholic 
Theology” is really an undesigned apology for scholasticism. They desire, 
therefore, to make Italy acquainted with this splendid confirmation of the 
doctrines they maintain, 
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The reviewers are far from wishing to ignore Dr. Déllinger’s well-merited 
reputation ; still less do they desire to impugn his orthodoxy. In this very 
discourse there are many admirable passages—as, for instance, where he 
shows how the liberty of the Catholic theologian is not in the slightest degree 
impaired by his submission to the Church, but, on the contrary, is in perfect 
harmony therewith ; and yet in treating of the vicissitudes which theological 
science has undergone, he has broached many erroneous opinions. That they 
should judge these opinions severely can scarcely be made matter of objection 
by one who has judged all and everything, not only severely, but unjustly ; who, 
for example, asserts that it would be easy to collect a series of propositions 
from the Summa of 8. Thomas, which, when pressed by close logic to their 
final consequences, would lead to “pernicious errors.” The like process, at 
any rate—and it need not be very close or pressing—they may be allowed to 
apply to the propositions of a German professor. 


1.— What, according to Dr. Dollinger, is Theological Science? and what is 
its authoritative value in the Church ? 


Although the Professor entertains so mean an opinion of scholastic theo- 
logy, yet to the position occupied by theology itself he attributes a kind of 
importance and authority which has surely never been conceded to it. 
There is much vagueness and confusion in his definition, but thus much may 
be stated in his own words :—“ The scientific self-consciousness which the 
Church possesses of her past, present, and future, of the complexion of her 
doctrines, and of her ordering and rule of life, this it is which we call 
theology.” Well may he say, “which we call theology,” for the plural pro- 
noun must be taken to represent himself : certainly no Catholic theologian 
ever thought of thus describing it, particularly as the precise meaning of 
the passage (in which the expression “ scientific” might appear to introduce 
a certain qualification) is fixed by what follows, viz., that the Church existed 
in the world long before theology, and without it ; just as a human being 
passes a certain portion of his existence before his self-consciousness de- 
velopes itself. This, Dr. Dollinger tells us, is self-evident. 

But what does he here understand by the Church? Does he mean its 
pastors, with the Sovereign Pontiff at their head, who have received from 
Christ the commission to rule and instruct the flock? But the theology of 
the schools does not emanate from them: they propound dogmas and teach 
morals as they have traditionally received them ; confirm, declare, develope, 
as need arises ; and, above all, proscribe errors opposed to faith, according 
to the supernatural guidance of the Holy Spirit. In so doing, the Church 
of course gives utterance to theological statements ; but this is quite a 
different thing from composing scientific systems of theology. On scientific 
theology the Church undoubtedly sets a very high value, and she has made 
large use of it in her definitions ; but as a system it is not constructed by 
her. Does he mean the Church as consisting of the body of the faithful ? 
But these, taken as a whole, neither do nor can make theology : to them ap- 
pertains the simplicity of belief, not the subtlety of argument. Putting 
aside, then, all these high-sounding phrases, which, soaring into the regions 
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of mist, become at once indistinct and inexact, it may be stated simply that 
the Church has always possessed the full and rational intelligence of the 
dogma she has promulgated, and this before scholastic theology existed ; and 
that she would still possess it, were this theology (by an impossible supposi- 
tion) entirely to disappear. The acts of Councils, the works of the Fathers, 
the Scriptures themselves, contain numerous and sublime disquisitions on 
dogma and morals. If, at any given time, the genius of man succeeds in 
combining these ideas into a body or synthesis, more or less comprehensive, 
according to true scientific principles, a theology is formed, which is there- 
fore, as considered apart from its subject-matter, a natural science, and may 
be reckoned amongst the many helps in the natural order which God so 
prodigally bestows upon His Church in her state of pilgrimage. It is a 
noble and a precious help ; yet the Church, speaking absolutely, needs it not, 
in order either to live or to act. It is offensive to Christian ears to hear the 
Church of the first ages spoken of as an unconscious, unreasoning infant 
when, on the contrary, during no period was a greater number of dogmatic 
definitions or moral and disciplinary rules promulgated. The Church of 
those days had to provide all that concerned her internal and external life ; 
everything was new, and she had to contend, at the same time, with a do- 
minating Paganism and with rising heresies. The Church, in short, was 
created perfect, as was the first man in Paradise, who passed through no state 
of infancy. This, of course, does not preclude the addition of fresh de- 
velopments, by the deduction of consequences which those principles she 
has ever consciously held fruitfully contain ; just as occurs with the faculties 
of the grown man. 

From the confusion which Dr. Dollinger makes between scientific theology and 
the Church herself, he is led to attribute to the former a position parallel to that 
which public opinion is held by the liberals to occupy with reference to politics, 
viz., that of dominant rule. It is to theology he attributes the formation and 
growth of that sound, healthy public opinion “ before which all ultimately bow, 
even the heads of the Church, and the depositaries of authority.” And he com- 
pares this condition of things to that which obtained amongst the Hebrew 
people, where, side by side with the ordinary sacerdotal office, existed an 
extraordinary power — that of prophecy. Theology, in fine, he reckons 
amongst what have been called the three pillars of the Church ; the other 
two being the Papacy and the Empire. Moreover, he seems to approve the 
distribution which, while awarding the Papacy to the Italians, gives the 
Empire to the Germans, and Scientific Theology to the French. He thinks 
this holds good as respects past ages ; the third, the theological pillar, we 
presume is about to be constructed anew on German soil. 

Every Catholic must at once see the impropriety, to say no worse, of these 
comparisons. The first gives up the Church, to become what civil society 
has become, abandoned to the sway of uncertain and changeable opinion. 
The second proves, the direct contrary to what it is adduced to illustrate. 
The prophets under the old law were inspired, not so the priesthood ; 
whereas under the Gospel, the sacerdotal order is supernaturally assisted, 
and the theologians are not so assisted. How, then, shall theologians have a 
power, not only equal, but superior, to that of the rulers of the Church, so 
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that the latter must actually come and bow before them, so soon as they 
have succeeded in giving existence and force to a “public opinion”? Who 
ever heard of this new hierarchy? Certainly we find no mention made 
cither of theologians or of public opinion in the definitions of Ecumenical 
Councils, which give no other reason for their decisions than what is contained 
in the declaration of the Apostles at the first Council of Jerusalem : “ Viswm 
est Spiritui Sancto et nobis.” The writers, of course, are far from denying 
the high esteem in which the Church has always held the counsel of theo- 
logians, and how largely she has availed herself of their help as of other 
natural and rational means. But who would therefore assign to theologians 
a positive power, or would venture to make the true power of the Church 
dependent on public opinion ? 

On the other hand, if no theology, strictly speaking, existed before the 
thirteenth century ; if none existed in the eighteenth ; if there be none at 
the present time—all which we understand Dr. Dollinger to maintain—we 
are led to ask what construction we are to put upon this theory of “the 
three pillars ;” which has the vice, moreover, of placing the Papacy, a 
supernatural institution essential to the Church, on a level with the Empire 
and Theology. If you say that Science is, and that the Empire also was, at 
one time, a powerful arm, receiving life and direction from the head of the 
Church, you say true. Perhaps in this sense the University of Paris may be 
considered to have been pre-eminent in the middle ages ; but, so far from 
the Church following its lead—an assertion which Dr. Dollinger cannot have 
meant to make, although it is certainly the obvious signification of the 
words he uses—it was continually directed, watched, and occasionally cor- 
rected, and even censured, by the Apostolic See. Great, then, as is the 
value which the Church sets on theological science—and this value can 
hardly be overrated—the power of forming and regulating Christian belief 
and morality cannot be conceded to it. Whether, therefore, the Church 
consult a theological faculty of the Sorbonne or a modern Roman Congrega- 
tion, it is not the heads of the Church which bow to public opinion, formed 
and accredited by theology ; but it is opinion, be it theological or public, 
which bows, or at least ought to bow, to the teaching of the heads of the 
Church. Otherwise, faith would not be supernatural ; neither could it be 
one. 


2.-—Formation of Theological Science in the 13th Century. Its Foundation 
and Universality. 

Leaving the question of Dr. Déllinger’s opinion of theology and its 
authority, let us come to the question of the time and manner in which it 
was constituted in a scientific form. After rapidly glancing at the state of 
sacred studies previous to the latter half of the 13th century, from Clement 
of Alexandria to S. Anselm, he tells us that with the latter commenced the 
grand development of the new theology, the realization of the problem which 
was to cause what was held by faith and embraced by the will to pass into 
an intellectual conviction ; thus converting belief into understanding, and 
forming a well organized and comprehensive system out of the collection of 
revealed truths. An early attempt had been made at Alexandria to connect 
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philosophy with the doctrines of the Church ; this new union of philosophy 
(now Aristotelian) with the dogma of the Church created the theology which 
henceforward was to be dominant until the 16th century. Morality was also 
now for the first time elevated by S. Thomas to the dignity of a science, 
albeit (wenn’ auch) based on Aristotelian foundations. By-and-by the faults 
and defects which the Professor attributes to this theology will be noted ; for 
the present the writers observe that Dr. Dollinger positively asserts that 
during the eleven centuries which preceded the formation of this system, as 
also during the seven which followed, no analogous phenomenon presented 
itself. It must, however, be remembered that immense treasures of sacred 
doctrine had been accumulated in the writings of the Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church, who, now interpreting Scripture, now combating Paganism, now 
exhorting Christians to the practice of virtue, now propounding dogma 
ayainst heresy, had given utterance, in the shape of argument and exhortation, 
to what has not been and perhaps could not be surpassed. Still scientific 
theology, as we now understand the term, was not yet constituted, although 
during a thousand years, fertile in sanctity and wisdom, abundant and precious 
elements had been collected. To construct the edifice God sent that angel 
of sanctity and wisdom, Thomas Aquinas, who in twenty years completed 
the great work which S. Anselm and Peter Lombard had begun. The stones 
were indeed at that time all ready prepared for the wonderful building, and 
skilful workmen abounded, so that that was a reality then which now is but 
a modest fancy of Dr. Dollinger’s, who ingenuously imagines that his own 
Germany of to-day possesses the materials for raising a still more magnificent 
edifice. 

The writers notice the slight which the author casts on the Aristotelian 
philosophy when speaking of the science of morals which 8. Thomas built 
upon it. Not only, they observe, was this true of his system of morals, but 
even dogma, so far as regards the rational element necessarily involved in 
it, was, save in a few points which needed correction in order to bring them 
into harmony with faith, alike based upon the Aristotelian philosophy. Our 
writers are of opinion that this philosophy, as a system or method, has 
received from the Church a measure of approbation and a kind of Christian 
consecration of which neither the scoffs of the ignorant nor the assaults of 
the learned will ever be able to rob it. Dr. Dollinger himself must be aware 
that in his own Germany there are not wanting eminent minds, who, wearied 
of the ever varying systems and monstrous figments put forth under the 
name of philosophy, have turned again to the study of the Stagyrite. 

Another point to be specially noticed is the character of universality which 
the great theological science constituted in the 13th century speedily acquired, 
a mark of its true Catholicity. Dr. Dollinger bears witness to this super- 
national character, resembling that of the Church, which distinguished the 
scholastic theology. Each nation furnished its contingent of doctors to com- 
plete the gigantic work—we do not know why Abelard figures amongst them, 
except it be from the peculiar attraction which heterodoxical tendencies 
appear to impart in Dr. Dollinger’s estimation—and “ Paris was the great 
emporium and laboratory of theological and philosophical science.” When 
we reflect that to this unity of method was added the unity of language, 
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from the universal employment of the Latin tongue, we can form some idea 
how potent and salutary an instrument this science must have proved, and 
how susceptible it was of enlargement and development. 

We shall presently allude to its partial declension in the two following 
centuries, its vigorous revival in the 16th and its subsequent decline in the 
second half of the 17th, and down to the commencement of the present, 
when it seemed well-nigh forgotten. All human things are subject to vicis- 
situde. But never before the rise of the scholastic theology, and never since 
its formation, has any other theological science, properly so called, existed in the 
Church, a fact which Dr. Dollinger presupposes and tacitly admits throughout 
his discourse. But this avowal only renders more reprehensible his bitter 
censures of a theological science which it is only not possible to call the most 
splendid which has arisen in the Church, because it has ever stood alone. 


3.— Whether and in what Degree it be true that Scholastic Theology has been 
barren in the matter of Biblical and Historical Studies ? 


Scholasticism, according to Dr. Déllinger, had but one point of view, and 
never got beyond it. From the analytical character of its method it was in- 
capable of raising a scientific edifice, harmoniously constructed and really 
corresponding with and commensurate to the depth of the riches contained 
in revealed truth. Moreover, he considers that those two elements of theo- 
logy, biblical and historical exegesis, were completely stifled. Men were 
deficient in those prerequisites for historical research, linguistic studies and 
critical capacity. They lived in the present ; they had no conception of any- 
thing but what was accomplished or about to be so. The laws which preside 
over historical development, even in the province of religion, were quite un- 
known. Theology had but one eye, the speculative ; she lacked the other, 
the historical. 

Ere long, Dr. Dollinger will complacently give us the agreeable information 
that the Germans are destined to become the teachers of divinity to all other 
lands, as (he observes) they already are masters in philosophy and history ; 
and the irrefragable proof he alleges is their aptitude to learn foreign lan- 
guages. Our writers think it would be well to abstain from the expression 
of these national preferences. They are imprudent, to say no more; and 
they adduce an instance near home. Italy has become the jest of sects and 
the fable of nations ever since she was declared to possess a “ moral and civil 
primacy” by one who, conspicuous in his day, would be forgotten now, if 
Dr. Dollinger had not rescued him from oblivion, to extol him as the only 
great man of science (with the exception of Ventura and Rosmini) of whom 
modern Italy can boast. But this by the way ; it seems a little strange to 
accord scientific supremacy to the Germans on the ground of their aptitude 
for acquiring foreign languages ; one would rather have thought that the 
doctrinal sceptre should be awarded to the people with whose tongue other 
nations show the greatest disposition to become acquainted ; and if so, 
France would have a better claim to be the teacher of the human race. Our 
writers add, that if Germany is to exercise this function, it would be well 
that our Teutonic masters should cultivate a greater clearness and perspicuity 
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of style, and talk a little more like other people. To the natural difficulties 
of the language the modern Germans add a misty and intricate way of ex- 
pressing the simplest ideas, which makes them eminently unfit to communi- 
cate their thoughts to others. They are led the more to make this remark 
by the pretentious manner in which the Professor has conveyed, or rather 
obscured, a very simple assertion. It amounts in plain terms to this :— 
Scholastic theology, confining itself to speculation in matters of dogma, 
neglected to fortify its conclusions by biblical and historical study ; it paid 
little attention either to the Greek or the Oriental languages, or to what now 
goes by the name of criticism. If the Professor had used these plain terms, 
we should have recognised what has been long ago and often said ; but his 
cloudy language and stilted phraseology impose upon us, and make us think 
we have some formidable objection to answer, if indeed answered it can be. 
Our writers, who do not aim at novelty or effect, but only at truth, and 
who desire to be understood even by the unscientific, are contented to give old 
replies to old difficulties. 

First, then, the author has himself affirmed that all that was aimed at at 
the close of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century, was a vast 
speculative science, embracing both dogma and morals ; and a “gigantic” edifice 
—the epithet is his own—was reared by the wise and holy men amongst 
whom (as we have noticed) Abelard is placed, or rather misplaced. Now to 
accomplish this object, the superabundant materials accumulated by the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church sufficed ; and it is hard to see what need 
there was of oriental languages, or so-called historical criticism. For a man 
to wonder that he does not find Biblical exegesis and historical criticism in 
the “Summa” of S. Thomas, is just as if he were to expect to meet with astro- 
nomical and hydraulic applications in a treatise on pure mathematics. As 
regards dogma, the introduction of these sciences would have been out of 
place ; as respects morals, impracticable. How, for instance, apply historical 
criticism in a treatise on “human acts,” or bring linguistic studies to bear on 
the subject of “conscience”? Yet more than half of 8. Thomas’s “Summa,” 
and that which forms the most complete portion of that admirable work, is 
occupied with morals. Nevertheless, it is for want of these elements that 
Dr. Dollinger declares that it would be utterly impossible to revive scholastic 
theology in any of its parts (in keinem seiner Theile). 

However, in the second place, is it true that biblical and historical studies 
were neglected by the scholastics ? The assertion might have a measure of 
truth as applied to the later theologians, and in particular to those who lived 
during the second half of the fourteenth and the following century ; and we 
find Melchior Cano deploring the circumstance, adding quod sine lacrymis 
dicere nequeo. But it should be observed that this was in a period of declen- 
sion, and at a time, moreover, when no special cause existed, such as arose 
later, to direct men’s minds with any special force to historical or biblical 
study. However, whether regarded as a general proposition, or as applied 
in particular to the first scholastics, the assertion is most untrue. When we 
consider that the great institutors of scholastic theology did not make it their 
object to demonstrate dogma in order to its belief, or to trace its development in 
successive ages, but to speculate upon dogma believed, with the view of pene- 
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trating its depths and discovering the manifold relations which subsist 
between it and the principles of reason and natural philosophy, we shall 
perceive that historical disquisition could not possibly find much place. There 
was as much as the time and occasion demanded ; and no instance, it is 
believed, can be adduced in which the scholastics were checked, still less led 
astray, in their speculative inquiry by deficient historical acquirements. 

As respects the Bible, there can be no question. It was diligently studied 
by them, although in a manner differing somewhat from the modern. Peter 
Lombard, Hugh and Richard of 8. Victor, Denis the Carthusian, Midas of 
Lyra, and Tostato in his twenty-seven tomes, have Jeft behind them results 
of biblical labours which need not fear a comparison with those of succeeding 
centuries. The Commentaries of 8S. Thomas alone suffice to refute the 
sweeping assertion that “all Scripture science had vanished.” Even German 
Protestants have testified to’their merit, not to speak of the high esteem in 
which learned Catholics have always held them. These works certainly do 
not make the brilliant display of exegesis and linguistic study for which the 
moderns are distinguished ; and this may serve to show that such helps, 
ilthough in themselves very valuable, as the example of 8. Jerome proves, 
are not so necessary to a deep and full understanding of the Bible as some 
would have them to be ; nay, that in the peculiarly exaggerated form in which 
they have been exhibited by some German scholars, they are not at all 
necessary for the ultimate end for which God gave the Scriptures to the 
Church. This end was the edification and salvation of souls ; not a study 
for humanists and critical grammarians, who, having lost the intelligence of 
the spirit, which is the marrow, weary themselves in the examination of the 
material envelope, the bark—just as if it were an ode of Pindar or a passage 
in Herodotus or Demosthenes. 

Scholasticism was, so to say, the rational quintessence of the teaching of 
Scripture, of Councils, Popes, Fathers, and Doctors ; hence the great esteem 
in which it has ever been held in the Church. When we recal to mind the 
unprecedented homage paid to it by the Council of Trent, which placed the 
“Summa” of 8. Thomas, along with the Holy Scriptures, at the foot of the 
Crucifix, we marvel at the rashness, not to say the proud presumption, which 
can strive to depreciate it. No less astonishment must be felt when we 
confront this attempt with the testimony paid to scholasticism by one of the 
greatest of modern Popes, Sixtus V., in his Bull declaring 8. Bonaventura 
x Doctor of the Church. “The pertidy of heretics and the malice of the 
devil in vehemently assailing the sacred theology called scholastic, admonish 
us to devote our utmost care to the preservation of this same theology, thai 
which nothing is more advantageous to the Church, to its illustration and its 
propagation. The greater the efforts made to overturn this protecting citadel, 
the greater ardour must we manifest in defending this bulwark of the faith, 
and the greater zeal in honouring the valiant champions of truth.” * 


* “ Presertim cum heereticorum insidie et diabolice machinationes, quibus 
sacram Theologiam quie scholastica appellatur, hoc luctuoso seeculo oppugnant 
vehementissime, nos magnopere admonent, ut eamdem Theologiam, qua nihil 
Eeelesie Dei fructuosius, omni studio retineamus, illustremus, propagemus. 
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The only explanation that can be given of the recent onslaught on scholas- 
ticism by a learned ecclesiastic, in the face of such imposing testimony, is to 
be found partly in the tainted atmosphere prevalent in some countries of 
Europe, partly in the low condition of rational studies ; but still more, perhaps, 
in that spirit of short-sighted condescension to which allusion has been 
made. In the hope of conciliating adversaries, the men who are possessed 
by this spirit do not scruple to fight their own brothers—nay, to attack even 
their own fathers. 


4.—Scholasticism in Germany from 1300 to 1500. Its Revival in the Church 
on the Rise of the new Heresies. 


Scholastic theology thus established in the thirteenth century, flourished 
alone, though with varying degrees of vigour, for the succeeding two. In 
the middle of the fifteenth century arose the Protestant heresies, which gave 
occasion to the display of all its powers and to their renewal and increase. Dr. 
Dollinger tells us that the Germans never cultivated scholastic theology 
with much zeal; but this, be it observed, is not, as it might seem to be, a 
candid admission of a deficiency ; on the contrary, it is made the ground of 
an encomium on the sagacity of his countrymen. The Germans had the 
penetration to discern the defects of scholastic theology, and addicted them- 
selves in preference to mysticism; while there were not wanting minds 
already aspiring to a new theological science, better suited alike to Chris- 
tianity and the human intellect than scholasticism. These aspirations 
certainly produced no result in the next four centuries; and our writers 
doubt whether, as inherited by Dr. Dollinger, they are likely to have any 
greater effect now. Be this as it may, certainly no theology other than the 
scholastic ever existed in Germany ; and even mystical theology, which was 
no less cultivated elsewhere, had its roots in the scholastic. Echart himself, 
who is selected amongst others for notice by Dr. Dollinger, and who is 
remembered chiefly for the errors he advanced, but retracted on their con- 
demnation by the Church, might be numbered more appropriately amongst 
the scholastics than amongst the mystics. The censure, however, of scholas- 
ticism attributed to the Germans is purely gratuitous. If from the time of 
Albertus Magnus, who aided in its establishment, Germany contributed 
little, as compared with other nations, to its cultivation, the cause must be 
sought in something altogether different from a supposed aversion of the 
German mind to the amusement of the intellect with barren mental abstrac- 
tions. Two reasons may be assigned: the prevalence in Germany of the 
nominalism of Occam and the deplorable ignorance of the clergy, who, so far 
from having despised scholasticism, because they were in search of something 
better, had neglected all study to give themselves up to lives, not merely of 

ease and luxury, but of licentiousness. These are recognized facts ; and so 





Quanto igitur magis illi hanc munitissimam scholasticae Theologie arcem 
oppugnare et evertere conantur, tanto magis nos decet hoc invictum fidei 
propugnaculum defendere, et hreditatem patrum nostrorum conservare et 
tueri, et acerrimos veritatis defensores meritis honoribus quantum posstumus 
decorare.” 
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good an historian as Dr. Dollinger must be well aware that in this moral and 
intellectual degradation of the clergy, the so-called Reform found one of its 
most potent auxiliaries in its wide and rapid spread in those countries. 

The learned Professor proceeds to tell us that the weapons of scholasticism 
were powerless as so many fragile reeds against the irruption of doctrinal 
error in the sixteenth century. This science, he by and bye tells us, if not 
illustrated and revived by history, threatened to become a mere sepulchre 
filled with the skeletons of the dead. He then cites a long array of cele- 
brated names (amongst which he gives that of Erasmus a foremost place), and 
affirms that they displayed a scientific superiority in coping with the hete- 
rodox commentators which in later times was not maintained. Moreover, 
while the other European nations, and especially Spain and Italy, furnished 
valiant champions to the great cause, Germany, whose most powerful in- 
tellects were lending their aid to Protestantism, cannot, he admits, cite names 
of equal value. Would it not be natural to conclude from all this, that if 
on the one hand scholasticism was the effete weapon he describes, and if on 
the other the great doctors of the day not only equalled but overcame the 
dissidents in argument, they must have entered the arena provided with some 
other theological and philosophical arms? Yet nothing is more untrue—one 
and all they were scholastics, and eminent scholastics. It is sufficient to 
recall such names as those of Gaetano, Soto, Salmeron, Bellarmine, Maldo- 
natus, Giustiniano, Toledo, who all figure in the list ; and for Germany's 
honour the writers add Canisius and Cochleus. True, having to combat a 
heresy which did not merely deny this or that dogma, but struck at the 
foundation of all dogmas, the authority of the Church which propounds them, 
and appealed to the Bible for their demonstration, it was necessary to recur 
to primitive sources and to devote especial study to Scripture, Councils, 
Papal acts, the works of the Fathers, and history, which embraces all these 
venerable monuments ; but this was not even to modify the old theology and 
philosophy, still less to re-construct them. It was but to make a noble addi- 
tion, not to scholasticism, as a system of speculative theology, but to theology 
itself, considered as a religious science, furnishing the means of demonstrating 
by positive arguments those dogmas which speculative theology does not 
demonstrate, but presupposes, as perspective presupposes geometry, and 
music numbers. Dogmas are principles, which in their turn may be demon- 
strated, and that of course by the sole possible method, that of authority. 
Scholasticism logically follows this positive study, and begins where the other 
ends. It is easy to see, therefore, how great an assistance it must furnish, 
when in the chronological order it has preceded. With what security, bold- 
ness, and felicitous results, the mind penetrates the sense of Scripture, 
Councils, and Fathers, when imbued with that intimate intelligence of 
dogmas and their mutual interrelationship, as well as their connection with 
the whole natural, rational order, which speculative science can alone impart. 
This explains the superiority of the Catholic doctors over the most learned of 
the heretics, and illustrates the meaning of that saying of Pius V., that the 
‘“‘ Summa” of 8.Thomas contained by anticipation the refutation of all heresies. 
Thus, also, it will be readily understood how Catholic doctors were peculiarly 
prepared for the emergency ; so that, while adhering to the old methods, they, 
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so to say, founded fresh departments of scientific teaching. Salmeron, 
Maldonatus, and Estius did this for Holy Scripture ; Bellarmine and Cano 
for controversy ; Baronius for ecclesiastical history ; and each, in that mar- 
vellous century, had a host of followers. By the united science and sanctity 
of this phalanx of doctors, perhaps a third portion of Germany was saved or 
won back from heresy ; and the triumph would have been far more complete 
but for the tergiversations of Charles V., the perfidy of the Elector of 
Saxony, and, later, the sword of Gustavus Adolphus, supported by the un- 
worthy policy of Richelieu. The heretics, feeling themselves worsted in the 
contest, naturally hated the science which overcame them ; hence dates the 
bitter prejudice, along with many more, which arose in Germany against the 
scholastic theology, and which has been poisoning the general mind in that 
country for three centuries, and from the evil taint of which it is sad to find 
even some learned Catholic ecclesiastics not free. But if hated by heretics, 
it is no wonder how much scholasticism was valued by those in whose hands 
it was so triumphantly successful. Melchior Cano and §. Charles Borromeo, 
a noble pair, who may be said to sum up in themselves the science and 
sanctity of the period of revival, may be taken and may be cited as repre- 
sentatives of the common opinion. Cano has been represented as opposed to 
scholasticism, but see, in disproof of this assertion, his decisive opinion in its 
favour (De Locis Theologicis, lib. viii., cap. ii). We all know the con- 
nection of the holy archbishop with the Council of Trent, and that in 
expressing his own high esteem of scholasticism, he was in perfect accordance 
with the Fathers of that Council. Now perpetual reference was made by 
them to the works of the great scholastics ; and in all the prescriptions 
directed to the purpose of reform, not a syllable was uttered of any required 
modification of theological studies ; and, what is more, when invited by a 
Benedictine abbot to express certain censures analogous to those to which 
Dr. Dollinger now gives utterance, the synod indignantly rejected the propo- 
sition, and adhered with marvellous unanimity to Dominic Soto’s magnificent 
discourse in defence of scholasticism. 

See, then, what foundation there is for Dr. Dollinger’s comparison of the 
“weak reeds” and the “lifeless bones.” We had rather, we must own, 
abide by the opinion of the holy and learned men who actually wielded the 
weapons and proved their temper, than defer to the judgment of one, 
learned as he may be, but certainly most prejudiced, discoursing theoretically 
upon the matter three centuries after the event ; we had rather, in short, 
abide by the judgment of a Sixtus V., who styled the scholastic science, 
“ munitissimam arcem,” and “ invictum fidet propugnaculum.” 

But Dr. Dollinger has eyes for nothing but historical criticism and Biblical 
exegesis, failing to observe that these studies, valuable as they are in them- 
selves, hardly constitute a science, when deprived of the support afforded by 
rational science ; while they expose their adepts to the danger of falling into 
grave errors, and, at any rate, fail to produce those strong intellectual convic- 
tions which act so powerfully on the minds of dissidents. 

So far, however, does Dr. Dollinger carry his predilection, that for the 
sake of these sciences he almost consoles himself for the religious divisions 


which distract his country ; wherein, we think, he may be compared to some 
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doctor who should consider a deadly plague which has swept away half his 
fellow-citizens as a signal advantage, on account of the scientific progress 
resulting therefrom. Undoubtedly, he tells us, the ancient unity of theolo- 
gical science was lost ; we have now Catholic thought and Protestant thought, 
a Catholic theology and a Protestant theology. But the former, he also tells 
us, has learned from the latter, has been purified by it, and by its means has 
found out its true bearings ; so that, on the whole, and taking the interests 
of science as the rule of our judgment, we must pronounce the division of 
Christendom as a gain, rather than an injury. 

Passing by this strange notion of the purifying, enlarging, and rectifying 
influence of Protestantism on Catholic theology, what are we to say of the 
conclusion? Shall Italy or Spain, for the love of science, envy Germany 
her schism and heresy ? That heresy should indirectly lead to the placing 
of revealed truth in fuller light, we do not deny: the observation was made 
long ago by 8. Augustine ; but this does not prevent its being a sin, and a 
great sin, and, when it produces wide and abiding results, a great public 
calamity. Taking, not the interests of science, but the interests of immortal 
souls—which are the Church’s true interests—as our rule, Spain and Italy, 
which have retained Catholic unity, are happier and worthier than Germany, 
which has lost it, and, along with it, souls innumerable. Granted, there has 
been less of argumentative talk issuing from professorial chairs, and less 
occupation given to the printing press, we have learned, not from scholastics 
but from our Catechism, that the end for which man was placed in the 
world is to save his soul, not to cultivate linguistic science, historical criti- 
cism, or Biblical exegesis. 

Let us sum up the assertions and admissions that have been made. If the 
conclusions which we may reasonably deduce from them sound strange in 
Dr. Dollinger’s ears, this may perchance only serve to prove that he is not so 
good a dialectician as he is reckoned to be. Scholasticism was little studied 
in Germany in the times preceding the Reformation. It flourished, mean- 
while, in other countries. These produced able defenders of the truth, who 
overcame its adversaries on all points, while Germany produced none who 
could cope with them, and was forced to seek help from foreigners in the 
contest with heresy. Now, if we have not here the highest encomium of 
scholastic theology which could be put forth, we know not what we have ; at 
any rate, we can deduce no more and no less from Dr. Dollinger's proposi- 
tions. Will the good professor of Munich repeat his comparisons of 
“ fragile reeds” and “ dead skeletons”? The admissions he makes are more 
eloquent than his injurious imputations : the former bespeak the truly candid 
man relating things as they are ; the latter are but the manifest indications 
of a prejudiced mind. 


5.—If, and in what measure, it be true, that Sacred Science declined in Spain 
and Italy, and flourished in France, in the Seventeenth Century. 

After its first brilliant period in the thirteenth century, scholasticism 
waned, in a measure, in the two next. In the sixteenth, upon the occasion 
of the pretended Reform, and as the effect of the real Tridentine reforms, it 
renewed its youth and its strength, which in the following century underwent 
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a certain abatement, not amounting to what could be called a declension. 
Taking, not the two entire centuries, but the period included between 1545 
and 1648—the first date marking the Council of Trent, the second the Treaty 
of Westphalia—as representing the sixteenth, and the period between 1648 
and 1750 as representing the seventeenth, we may perhaps refer the partial 
enfeeblement of scholasticism during the latter portion, in a considerable 
degree, to that very treaty, which, by giving to heterodoxy a legal existence 
in Germany, robbed the Catholic doctors of all hopes of saving the religious 
unity of Europe. Dr. Dollinger, in his account of the matter, greatly exag- 
gerates the declension of sacred studies in Spain and Italy, to impute to 
them a most marvellous renovation in France. Would you know why? In 
order, on the one hand, to attribute the declension in Spain and Italy to the 
influence of the Inquisition, and, on the other, to favour certain men and 
certain doctrines which created much disturbance in France in that century, 
and gave not a little trouble to the Holy See. This was natural in a dis- 
course of which the object was, to proclaim the “liberty of science.” To 
speak plain, his assertions and accusations are partly untrue, partly unjust, 
while the reason he assigns for the great pretended declension, not only is 
unjust, but would go to prove the direct contrary of what he maintains. Let 
us see first, the amount of what he does maintain. Spain, which had in 
part kept out, in part driven out, Protestantism, again renounced all exege- 
tical, historical, and Patristic studies, to return to scholasticism, disconnected 
from history and criticism. Bannez, Suarez, and Vasquez had constructed a 
metaphysical and dogmatic system on eclectic principles, pervaded, neverthe- 
less, by Aristotle and S. Thomas ; it was the last flash of an expiring lamp : 
night and darkness followed, and science (thanks to the Inquisition) was 
extinguished in Spain, never, to the present day, to revive. Ina note, 
the Professor refers us, for proof, to the “ Index librorum prohibitorum 
et expurgandorum pro Hispaniarum regnis,” published by the Grand In- 
quisition at Madrid, in 1667, in a folio of , 992 pages. Under such 
restrictions, Dr. Dollinger is of opinion that it would have been as 
impossible for a man to acquire any science, as for a bird to live under 
a glass bell with the air exhausted. The same intellectual degra- 
dation, he says, manifested itself in Italy at this period, especially in 
theological studies; and alongside of Galileo, Sarpi, and Campanella, no 
contemporaneous theologian of considerable merit can be placed. True, the 
scholastic De Lugo and Allazio lived in Rome at that time, but the one was 
a Spaniard, the other a Greek. At most, Cardinals Pallavicino and Sfron- 
dati can be named, and, with better right, Bona and Noris ; but what are 
four individuals amongst the numerous clergy of all Italy during so long a 
period? France meanwhile, and, in close proximity, Belgium, in its two 
excellent universities of Louvain and Douay, maintained their ancient 
reputation. From the beginning of the seventeenth to the middle of the 
eighteenth, the French nation wielded the sceptre of theological science in 
the Catholic world. 

Fully to meet this long series of arbitrary assertions, erroneous judgments, 
and gratuitous insults offered to whole nations—with a presumption which 
would be intolerable even were the future Teutonic magisterial predominance 
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already firmly established—we should have to reproduce the literary history 
of the two peninsulas during the 17th century. As this is clearly impos- 
sible, we prefer taking a few observations of the strange region in which 
Dr. Dollinger lands them. This suffocation of science by the Inquisition, 
this theological sceptre wielded by France in the 17th and first half of the 
18th centuries, these excellent Universities of Louvain and Douai, may 
serve as so many clues to the discovery of the faulty principles and 
prejudices which lie at the root of his erroneous and offensive con- 
clusions. 

To begin with Spain. Dr. Dollinger is a little puzzled what to do with 
that great luminary of theology, De Lugo. As that era in Spain has been 
consigned to darkness, he cannot be allowed to shine there ; and, in fact, as 
Dr. Déllinger observes, he lived in Rome, but to this, he alludes only in order 
to show that Italy could claim no honour on his account. So De Lugo seems 
condemned to illuminate no country whatever,—neither the land of his birth 
nor the land of his adoption. But could Spain boast of no other theologian 
in the 17th century? One is almost ashamed at having to refresh the 
learned Professor’s memory and set down names familiar to the most ordinary 
theologian ; as those of Diego Ruyz de Montoya, with his vast Patristic 
erudition, the theologians of Salamanca, Hurtado de Mendoza, Medina, 
De Ripalda, Arriaga, Esparza. These, even if it be granted that they did 
not equal in merit the men who had preceded them, would have done honour 
to any age or country. ' 

As respects Italy, confining ourselves strictly to the 17th century, and 
excluding celebrities already registered as belonging to the 16th, might it 
not seem almost a jest to defy anyone to adduce, with the exception of the 
four named by Dr. Dollinger, a single theologian to compare with Galileo, 
Sarpi, and Campanella? Passing by the two first, each enjoying a celebrity 
of its own measure and kind, when was Campanella renowned in Italy for 
anything beside the wild conceits of his restless brain, and the condemna- 
tion of the Church which he incurred thereby? It is sad to have to note 
the sympathy which men of this character excite in Dr. Dollinger, beginning 
with Scotus Erigena and ending with an unhappy priest whom we are sur- 
prised to hear named in an assembly of honourable men of science, the 
majority most worthy ecclesiastics. If, however, to redeem the honour of 
Italy from the charge of utter decadence in the 17th century, it be sufficient 
to name men equal to Campanello, the task is not an arduous one. Has the 
Munich professor never heard of a Raynaldi or a Battaglini, the one the worthy 
continuator of Baronius, the other the annalist of the Church and the 
Empire ? or of Cardinal Gotti, the learned author of a “ Treatise on Dogmas ?” 
or of Silvestro Mauro, who wrote the fullest and most accurate commentary 
known upon the works of Aristotle ? or of Paulo Segneri, or Daniello Bartoli, 
the one a master of sacred eloquence and of didactic, apologetic, and ascetic 
science, the other an historian and writer of high repute, even by the admis- 
sion of enemies ? or of Tolomei and Menochio of Patristic and Biblical 
renown? If he have never heard of them, let him consult any bibliographical 
or biographical dictionary and he will then be able to judge if one and all do 
not more than equal his Campanella, whose wretched books, with their 
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fanatical dreams, not one amongst a thousand of our Italian readers have 
seen, none perhaps have read—so much for his celebrity at home. 

Dr. Dollinger hardly seems to suspect that moral theology and canon law 
form a most important branch of the sacred sciences. While for the casuists 
he has only an occasional word of contempt, he scarcely finds anything in the 
province of morals to please him, except in France, where he discerns a 
series of works which establish the title of that nation to pre-eminence in 
pure, moral, evangelical teaching. But we have our own opinion as to the 
nature of the phrase “ pure evangelical morality” in the mouth of one who 
numbers amongst the great theologians of the 17th century the school of 
Port Royal, Arnauld, Nicole, and even the furious Jansenist, Launoy. It is 
more to our immediate purpose to notice that when the dispute with the 
heretics was, so to say, exhausted, or rather when the legal establishment of 
heresy had put an end to all hope of preserving religious unity, the doctors 
in the two Peninsulas which remained uninfected turned with much zeal to 
the cultivation of morals and canon law for the edification and spiritual 
government of the faithful. And when we say morals, we speak of scientific, 
speculative morality, than which no study is more sublime, and of which 
$. Thomas treats in the second part of the “Summa.” As the 16th was the 
great century of Dogmatic Theology, so the 17th was the great century of 
Moral Theology ; and he who should contemptuously cast aside as so many 
casuists men like Sanchez, Bonacina, Castropalao, Amici, and Diana, would 
only prove that he had not bestowed on them even a cursory glance. But 
why should the casuists themselves inspire such repugnance, after the example 
of a certain school who make use of the term casuistry to depreciate the 
morality and discipline of the Roman Catholic Church? These vast sciences, 
besides their speculative aspect, have their daily practical application: is any- 
thing, therefore, more natural than that manuals should be composed to 
meet special cases? Why should not the like be done for “ cases of con- 
science” as is done for medicine and jurisprudence? But theologians far 
above the class of casuists were numerous in the Italy and Spain of the 17th 
century, and even the slight allusion to them made by Dr. Dollinger is suf- 
ficient to disprove his assertion as to the complete degradation of the sacred 
sciences. If these doctors did not handle exegesis in the modern German 
fashion, it is only fair to remember that they wrote in countries where there 
was no corresponding need, not for the future appreciation of a Munich 
professor. 

As regards the “theological sceptre” of the France of those times, the 
writers, while declaring that none admire more than themselves all that is 
truly glorious in the age of Louis XIV., nevertheless cannot but fear that 
if Gallican doctrines had not taken their rise, or Jansenism flourished in that 
age and country, the dithyrambic of Dr. Dollinger in honour of France and 
her neighbour, Belgium, would have been more moderate in its tone. For 
when we see him commemorating authors and works of much inferior merit, 
only, it would appear, because they belong to these schools, and, notwith- 
standing his passion for history and Biblical exegesis, passing by such men as 
the Bollandists and Cornelius 4 Lapide, only, as we cannot but infer, because 
they belong to a school which did not share the Professor’s fears of the 
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“ suffocating” effects of the Inquisition, we can hardly feel that we are ex- 
pressing a rash judgment. All that was truly great and Catholic in France 
at that time had no other foundation than the scholastic theology of S. 
Thomas, as any one may convince himself by a thorough study of Bossuet’s 
works, and still more, those of Petavius. We may name, in addition, the 
three most celebrated Sorbonne doctors of that century, Duval, Gamache, 
and Isambert. True, about this time the philosophy of Descartes began to 
exercise the seduction of novelty, so potent with the French; but it re- 
mained as an intellectual system entirely external to the sacred sciences, 
which for many years were prosecuted on their ancient basis, not a little 
enfeebled, however, by the pernicious influence of the new metaphysics. The 
injury Catholic doctors received from their Cartesian predilections did not 
exceed that which the two Picuses of Mirandola and Marsilio Ficino sus- 
tained in point of orthodoxy, at the period of the Renaissance, from their 
Platonic predilections. Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly true that ultimately 
there ensued a great declension in the study of the sacred sciences, not 
because their foundation was changed, but because it was almost entirely 
withdrawn. Nor were indications of this long wanting : two are noticed by 
Dr. Dollinger which it is not easy to reconcile with his ascription of the 
theological sceptre to France down to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The first was the novel practice of treating argumentatively of the sacred 
sciences in the vernacular, which being imitated by other nations, has re- 
newed, he says, the Babel confusion of tongues, a calamity which, while 
reasonably deploring, he unreasonably encourages his countrymen to per- 
petuate. The second note of declension was this, that when the great 
conspiracy of the sophists against the Church arose in the middle of the 
last century, no genius of any eminence appeared to fight for the Christian 
cause—no Bossuet, no Fenelon, no Malebranche. It was a time that called 
for the Christian apologist, but none was forthcoming ; and no work of that 
character was produced, of any reputation or of any practical effect. There 
is much truth in this assertion, though it may perhaps be accounted an over- 
severe judgment ; but we make one observation only : this was precisely the 
time when the use of the old scholasticism had been laid aside and almost 
forgotten—the second instance, be it noted, of a country which, having to 
grapple with rising error without this help, found itself unequal to the 
contest. Such was the result of the glorious age of Louis XIV.! 

From all this we may gather that it is erroneous to attribute to France a 
“theological sceptre” for the hundred and fifty years between 1600 and 
1750. The assertion becomes unjust as well as untrue when an attempt is 
made to depreciate, by comparison, Spain and Italy. A professor of history 
must be well aware that nations have their seasons of blossom, of fruit, of 
decay, of torpor: they have, so to say, their spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter. Nations, moreover, cannot create these seasons at their own will ; 
they seem to depend on causes more universal. It would surely be better to 
abstain from national comparisons, if it were only to avoid the jealousy from 
which they almost always flow, or which at least they are sure to provoke. 
But if such comparisons must be made, let them at least be made under 
equitable conditions, ceteris paribus. Do not compare the winter of one 
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nation with the summer of the other. By such a process, a cold Alpine 
region might be painted more blooming than the slopes of Portici or Posilipo. 
The seventeenth was the great century of France: be it so. Butif you 
wish to find something equally great in Spain and in Italy, you must look 
for it in the sixteenth and not in the seventeenth, which, without being that 
“night” and “darkness” which Dollinger has imagined, was certainly not the 
great century of Italy or of her worthy sister. 

To conclude : what interest had the author in thus depreciating Spain and 
Italy and lauding France in the seventeenth century? The cause has been 
partly intimated. When speaking in defence of the liberties of science, it 
was an object to him to show their declension in two countries where the 
Inquisition was in vigour, and to exhibit their flourishing state in another 
where the Inquisition was not, but where, in its place, were to be found 
Gallicans and Jansenists without number and without restraint. This, how- 
ever, is a point of importance which must be deferred for separate consi- 
deration. 








NOTE TO ARTICLE IIL, p. 82. 


In our article on “ Rome and the Munich Congress,” we have assumed, as 
a matter of course, that the Ecclesia Docens is infallible, not merely when 
she condemns propositions as heretical, but also when she brands them with 
certain lighter censures, such as “erroneous,” “temerarious,” and the like. 
It has occurred to us, however, since the article was printed off, that, as this 
assumption is the turning point of our whole argument, it will be more satis- 
factory if we adduce authority for our statement. The following passage 
from De Lugo will be amply sufficient for our purpose :— 


“Communiter . . . doctores fatentur certum esse Ecclesiw judicium 
in his censuris statuendis. Banes . . . dicit esse errorem, vel errori 
proximum, dicere posse Ecclesiam in eo judicio errare. Malderus 
dicit heereticum esse qui id pertinaciter affirmaret. P.Connick . . . dicit 
valdé probabilem esse hanc Malderi sententiam. P. Luisius Turianus 
dlicit esse errorem dicere qudd in his censuris decernendis possit Pontifex 
Summus errare. . . . Ego etiam id puto vel esse erroneum vel errori 
proximum ; quia infallibilis Spiritds Sancti assistentia Ecclesize promissa 
non videtur limitanda ad ea soliim dogmata que tanquam de fide pro- 
ponuntur et creduntur ab Ecclesia, sed debet extendi ad ea omnia que fideles 
ex precepto Ecclesize credere tenentur.”—De Fide, d. 20, n. 108, 9. 


This statement is undeniable and unquestionable. According to Catholic 
doctrine, the Ecclesia Docens is infallible, not only (1) as “testis,” ic, as 
witness of Apostolic Dogma, but also (2) as “ judex,” i.c., as judge of the 
controversies referring thereto; and (3) as “ magistra,” 7.¢., as the authori- 
tative guide to Christian truth and practice. Now it is most plain that she 
would not be infallible as “ magistra,” if she could authoritatively denounce 
propositions as theologically censurable, which do not in fact deserve that 
censure, 
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Sermons on our Lord Jesus Christ and on His Blessed Mother. By his 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. Dublin: Duffy. 

The Attitude of the Anglican Bishops towards Rationalism and Revolution. 
A Pastoral by his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. London: Burns & 
Lambert. 


E have here two different theological works of His Eminence to be: 
commemorated in this quarter, widely different from each other 
both in character and origin. 

The volume of sermons is probably a more simple and spontaneous expres- 
sion of the writer’s favourite thoughts than any other which he has published. 
It has always appeared to us that no class of theological subjects exercises so 
powerful an attraction on the Cardinal as that which includes the mysteries 
of Jesus and Mary, and their scriptural treatment. These sermons are 
entirely occupied with such subjects, and we cannot be surprised therefore 
that they abound in passages of touching beauty. 

On the Pastoral we have little to say, as its two chief topics—the Privy 
Council judgment and the recent disgraceful Garibaldi mania—are so nearly 
interesting to English Catholics that we have an article on each in our present 
number. How keenly the English public has felt the Cardinal’s caustic 
criticism is evident from the bitterness with which this Pastoral was attacked 
at the first moment of its publication, and from that shameless attempt to 
fasten on its author a charge of misrepresentation, which we have noticed 
elsewhere. 


Il Valore ¢ la Violaztone della Dichiarazione Pontificia sopra il Dominio 
Temporale della S. Sede. Per il P. VaAtentino SteccaNELLa, 
D.C.D.G. Roma. 


HIS work is an enlargement of some papers which appeared last year 

in the Civilta Cattolica. It occupies a ground which is singularly 

important at the present time, not only in regard to the Pope’s temporal 

power, but to many other subjects also; and its reasoning has a close 

affinity with that which we have ourselves pursued in this number on the 
Munich Brief. 

At the time when so much excitement existed among good Catholics on 
the temporal power, there must have been some even well educated men who 
felt themselves unable to form any judgment of their own, and had no other 
wish in the matter than simply to accept the declarations of ecclesiastical 
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authority in the very way in which such authority desired their acceptance. 
But there was some little difficulty in understanding what that precise way 
was : in understanding, ¢.g., how far such authority required from the faithful 
their interior assent, and (if so) to what exact doctrine. This difficulty, we 
venture to think, did not receive all the attention which it deserved ; and 
F. Steccanella deserves our best thanks for treating it so frankly and 
intelligibly. 

The foundation of his argument is the Holy Father’s authoritative state- 
ment put forth in the “Encyclical” of June 18th, 1859. “ We publicly 
declare (palam edicimus) that the civil princedom: is necessary to this Holy 
See, in order that she may exercise her sacred power for the good of religion 
without any impediment.” Two explanations, however, must be added, if we 
would rightly apprehend the Pope’s meaning in this statement. Firstly, he 
does not, of course, say that the civil princedom is necessary for the Church’s 
existence, as though God had promised that it should never be taken away ; 
but only that it is necessary for the unimpeded exercise of her sacred power, 
and so for her well-being (see Steccanella, p. 135). And, secondly, he does 
not mean that the temporal power is necessary even for this end under all 
imaginable circumstances, but under the particular circumstances of modern 
society. So he has expressly explained himself in the Apostolical Letter of 
March 26th, 1860. “Since,” he says, “in order to act with due freedom, she 
needed those helps which suited the condition and necessity of the times, it 
came to pass by an admirable counsel of divine providence, that when the 
Roman empire fell and was divided into many kingdoms, the Roman Pontiff 
obtained a civil princedom. By which circumstance it was most wisely pro- 
vided by God himself, that amidst so great a multitude and variety of 
temporal kings, the Supreme Pontiff should enjoy that political liberty which 
is so greatly necessary for the unimpeded exercise of his spiritual power over 
the whole world.” 

The declaration of the Holy Father which we began by citing was un- 
doubtedly put forth by him, not as a private doctor, but as universal teacher ; 
and the whole Catholic Episcopate has expressly or tacitly given assent. 
Both these statements are absolutely evident from the address presented by 
the great multitude of bishops assembled at Rome on June 8th, 1862. 
“ But,” they say, “it is scarcely becoming in us to speak more at length on 
this so grave matter; in us, who have often heard thee, not so much dis- 
cussing it, as [authoritatively] teaching on the subject. For thy voice, as a 
sacerdotal trumpet, hath loudly proclaimed to all the world that ‘the temporal 
power is providential :’ it must, therefore, be held by us all as most certain 
that this rule hath accrued to the Holy See, not fortuitously, but by a special 
Providence, &c., &c.” No one has affected to doubt that the bishops then 
present at Rome did but represent, in so expressing themselves, the judgment 
of their absent brethren also. The bishops themselves, therefore, proclaim that, 
in consequence of the Pope’s declaration, they are under the obligation of 
“holding most certainly” the doctrine which it enounces ; in other words, 
they proclaim that it is a declaration which demands our interior assent. Since, 
therefore, the Ecclesia Docens requires our interior assent to this declaration, 
it follows, even on Gallican principles, that we are bound to yield such assent. 
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We are not, indeed, required or permitted, as our author observes (p. 8§), to 
invest this proposition with the certainty of divine faith, but we are required 
to regard it as indubitably certain in a lower grade. Its pertinacious dis- 
belief would not involve the guilt of heresy, but it would deserve some lighter 
theological censure. 

An objection, of course, is at once raised against this conclusion ; viz., that 
the whole question is external to the limits of the Apostolic Depositum, and 
that the Ecclesia Docens therefore possesses no infallibility in its decision. 
The most valuable part of the present work consists of its various replies to 
this critical objection. We cannot, indeed, here attempt any detailed analysis 
of these replies ; but we will give a general notion of their character. Our 
author maintains strenuously that the Ecclesia Docens is infallible, not 
only in those matters which directly concern dogma, but in those also 
which indirectly concern it. It is most certain that the Church may not 
only declare infallibly the Catholic doctrine on any head, but may also de- 
nounce infallibly some given book as adverse to such doctrine in its drift and 
tendency. No one, indeed, but a heretic can deny this. In like manner 
argues our author, she may not only declare infallibly the extent of her own 
powers, but she may also declare infallibly that certain given external 
circumstances are inconsistent with the unimpeded exercise of those powers. 
True, the Apostles never expressly taught the Church that under certain 
future circumstances the temporal power would be necessary ; but neither 
did they teach the Church that a certain book would be written by a certain 
Jansenius in the sixteenth century which would contain five certain erro- 
neous propositions. If any one, however, argues on that ground that the 
Church is not infallible in ascribing those propositions to Jansenius’s book, 
he becomes ipso facto a (material or formal) heretic. It cannot, therefore, be 
valid to adduce the very same argument against the Church’s infallibility in 
her doctrine of the temporal power. 

The one conclusive answer, however, to the above-named objection is, of 
course, that on which F. Steccanella lays his principal stress. The Ecclesia 
Docens does regard the Pope’s declaration as demanding our interior assent. 
If she were mistaken on this head, she would be mistaken on a matter which 
is directly and exclusively doctrinal ; viz., the limit of her own prerogative. 
And this no Catholic will admit to be possible. 


Die Sprachverwirrung zu Babel. Linguistisch-Theologische Untersuchungen 
iiber Gen. xi. 1-9. Von Franz Kauten, Rep. der Theol. zu Bonn. 
Mainz: F. Kirchheim. 1861. 


‘TT is not every day that we see a professor, clearly a man of erudition and 

learning, stepping forth boldly into the arena of philological discussion, 
and fearlessly vindicating upon scientific grounds the absolute truth of the 
Scriptural narrative of the confusion of tongues at Babel, and the consequent 
dispersion of the human race. Some of the great philologers of the present 
day have abandoned or even impugned this account as untenable ; and many 
others are unwilling to admit the direct interposition of the Almighty in a 
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case where the natural course of events would bring about the same result. 
Herr Kaulen has brought to bear upon the question the latest results of 
research, both linguistic and archeological, and placed them before the reader 
as often as possible in the exact words of the authors cited. 

He remarks that as human knowledge in general bears on it the stamp of 
imperfection, so, in an especial manner, deductions from those sciences which 
furnish so many charges against the revealed word, are far from incon- 
testable. In these inductive and experimental branches of science, we often 
find a set of facts taken for granted, which depend on the assumed truth of 
hypotheses mutually contradictory. On the other hand, the more the results 
of these sciences are stripped of their hypothetical character, the more closely 
are they found to be in harmony with the statements given in Scripture. So 
true is this, that in all cases where, in the present state of imperfect investi- 
gation, no agreement can be discovered, and no reconciliation effected between 
the conclusions of science and the right interpretation of Scripture, we may, 
led by experience alone, confidently question the accuracy of those results, 
and trust for a confirmation of the inspired records to the further progress of 
science. With reference to the particular question before us, our author 
shows in the course of the work, that, so far from opposing or contradicting 
the Biblical narrative, recent researches and discoveries have only served to 
shed a clearer light upon the statements of inspiration. 

After recapitulating the more important events recorded in the earlier 
chapters of Genesis, and examining the context of the passage of which he is 
about to treat (i.e. Gen. xi.), he applies himself to the investigation of the 
sense in which a primary unity of speech is asserted, referring, in corrobora- 
tion of the obvious meaning, to Jewish and Christian tradition, and to the 
original text and ancient versions. Perfect unity of speech can find a place 
only where uniformity prevails, as well in the stock of words used, as in their 
grammatical adaptation. Such is the unity ascribed to the language of the 
earliest of mankind in Scripture. At present, the number of existing 
languages is about 860, with a subdivision into 5,000 dialects. Are there 
any palpable traces of the former unity? Herr Kaulen thinks that 
there are. 

The discovery by Grimm of the law regulating the displacement and sub- 
stitution of consonants (Lautverschicbung) in the Indo-European tribe of 
languages, has led to the observation of similar or analogous laws in the 
Semitic and Turanian tribes, and again in these as compared with each 
other. Ever since the labours of Hervas, in the last century, the course of 
study in this respect has brought to light, not fresh differences, but fresh 
affinities ; and we have still much to expect from further comparisons 
with languages as yet little known to us. In this way the number 
of separate tribes must go on diminishing. In fact, science has already 
succeeded in showing an unmistakable connection between two great 
tribes, the Indo-European and the Semitic. Most of the learned scholars 
competent to judge in the matter, including both Bunsen and Max Miller, 
acknowledge the same claims to affinity for the third great tribe. We thus 
aseend to one primitive tongue. Bunsen, however, who will not admit the 
miraculous canse of the present diversity, requires a period of 20,000 years 
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since the first appearance of man upon the earth, in order to account for the 
various developments. 

To understand this the better, we must not lose sight of the fact that, just 
as the English language is partly of the Gothic, partly of the Classic 
families, so there are found languages whieh are partly of one tribe, partly of 
another. The ancient Egyptian, for instance, in all its forms—the hiero- 
glyphic, the demotic, or the still later Coptic—bears marks of affinity with 
each of the three great tribes to which all languages are commonly referred. 
As we now possess it, observes Bunsen, we cannot but see in it a form of 
speech just emerging from the monosyllabic state and the absolute isolation 
of words. Again, Meyer has remarked of Celtic, that in all its non-Sanscrit 
forms it most strikingly resembles the old Egyptian. 

Professor Max Miiller divides languages into four classes, but Bopp’s 
classification still holds its ground. The latter divided them into three great 
tribes,—the isolating, the agglutinating, and the amalgamating. The languages 
of isolation are those whose roots or themes are incapable of modification or 
eomposition, and which, therefore, have no grammar. To this tribe belong 
the Chinese and South Indian. The languages of agglutination are those 
which are formed out of monosyllabic roots capable of composition. This 
tribe contains the Egyptian, the Polynesian, the American, the South 
African, the Turanian, and the Indo-European languages ; though it is to be 
remarked that Max Miiller wishes to limit the term to the Turanian tribe 
alone. This tribe he thus places by itself. The languages of amalgamation 
are those which evolve their grammatical forms, not only by composition, 
but also, and principally, by internal modification of the roots. These con- 
stitute the Semitic tribe. So far, then, as we have the means for forming a 
judgment at our command and calling to our aid the opinions of the learned, 
we conclude that, these three great tribes being proved akin, science agrees 
with Scripture in tracing all known languages to one primeval tongue. 

What was that tongue? It may be observed that the more we trace 
languages back to their earlier stages, the more we find their inflecting forms 
to have consisted of separate words. Hence Herr Kaulen, following in the 
steps of Bunsen, draws the inference that originally all languages were of the 
isolating class. Traces of this method of formation may be plainly seen in 
Latin and Greek, and still more in Sanscrit and Zend. The tendency in 
modern times is to bring languages back to an isolating form, and of this 
English is frequently cited as an example. Herr Kaulen adduces many facts 
leading to the conclusion that in the first language, as spoken by Adam and 
his immediate descendants, all sounds or words had a symbolic force, by 
virtue of which they were as closely connected with the thought as the body 
with the soul. This connection between idea and sound is, not symbolic 
only, but also organic, or, as Steinthal calls it, pathognomic. Grimm, Heyse, 
Curtius, and Schelling share the same conviction. It is unmistakable that 
every language possesses a system of ideas, the depth and originality of which 
force our admiration. This, the genius of a language, is not anything intro- 
duced from without, but something belonging to its essence, and a condition 
of its substantiality. Schelling observes,—“ In the formation of the oldest 
languages a treasure of philosophy may be discovered . . . . which was not 
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deposited there designedly by man. . . . . The foundation of language could 
not have been laid consciously ; and yet the deeper we penetrate into it, the 
more decidedly we see that its depth reaches far beyond that of the most 
conscious production. It is with language as with organic beings ; we think 
we see them rising into existence blindly, but cannot deny an impenetrable 
design in their formation, even to the most solitary part.” So also Bunsen,— 
“It is the characteristic of the noblest languages and nations to preserve 
most of the ancient heirlooms of humanity, remodelling and universalizing at 
the same time with productive originality.” 

Now, according to Suarez and the great Catholic theologians, when Adam 
was created and placed in Paradise, natural knowledge was infused into him 
by his Creator, and he was gifted with those perfections of understanding, 
will, and memory, of which a rational soul is capable. His language—for he 
was created perfect—would therefore correspond with his ideas, and would 
consist of natural signs (signa naturalia) of the thought, as opposed to any- 
thing conventional. The word was a picture of the thing; there being an 
essential connection between the object and the sound expressive of the 
object. The name of a thing indicated its essence ; as Bunsen says,—“ Every 
word was a sentence before it could become a specific part of speech ;” the 
language consequently was perfect. Whether this statement be true or not, 
it accords far better with our ideas of the perfection of man before the fall 
than does the theory of a few modern writers, who would make all articulate 
speech a gradual development of sounds hardly distinguishable from the 
chirping of birds. 

But putting aside Revelation, do not reason and reflection sufficiently 
establish the impossibility of the development of human language out of in- 
significant sounds? Wiillner’s argument is thus stated :—‘In the first 
moment of existence man received impressions from the outer world through 
his senses : every apprehension produces a conception, .... an activity,.... 
the movement of a power,.... which in man.... manifested itself in a 
sound corresponding to that impression. .... Conversely, the sound can take 
the place of the impression, recall the conception .... and present it before 
the mind. Here we have all the requisites for a language.” And yet more 
emphatically W. von Humboldt :—“ I am fully persuaded that language must 
be considered as implanted in man immediately ; for as a production of his 
understanding, enlightened by his consciousness, it is inexplicable... . . 
Language could not be invented, if its type was not already present in the 
human understanding. .... In it there is nothing isolated ; each of its 
elements proclaims itself to be part of a whole. Man is man only through 
language ; in order to invent it he must already be man.” Other arguments 
may be drawn from the acknowledged fact, that speech belongs to the essence 
of man, according to the old definition ; and from the existence in man of 
organs that have no other purpose but that of articulation, 

We may now pass on to Herr Kaulen’s theory as to the mode of operation, 
8o to say, in the act of the confusion of tongues. We must not forget that, 
according to him, in the first human mind there was no purely subjective 

contemplation of things—no individual manner of representation—nothing 
but logical conceptions corresponding to, and in full harmony with, the various 
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forms of existences. To Adam there were no purely sensible phenomena. 
By virtue of infused gifts, wherever created things presented themselves to 
his imagination, he recognized in them those ideas the realization of which 
the creatures specially represented. Neither is it at all contrary to the 
perfect nature of man to have a complete and adequate expression for his 
thoughts : on the contrary, as S. Thomas Aquinas says, names should suit the 
natures of things (nomina debent naturis rerum congruere). 

Having brought his reader thus far, the author proceeds to interrogate 
history and antiquity, as to the actual edifice said to have been partially con- 
structed and called the Tower of Babel. He cites, in illustration of the 
inspired text, the great adepts in the decipherment of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, such as Rawlinson and Oppert. The latter has maintained, both in the 
Journal Asiatique and in an appendix to the article Confusion of Tongues, 
in Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, that Nebuchadnezzar’s palace 
was built upon the foundations of the Tower of Babel, and that its site is no 
other than what is now known as the Birs Nimroud. This mound corre- 
sponds to the position of the ancient Borsippa, which, according to tradition, 
as expressed in the Talmud, is neither more nor less than Babel. The name 
Borsippa, as interpreted by the aid now afforded from the Babylonian cunei- 
form inscriptions, may be translated “ Dispersion of tongues,” or “ Tower of 
tongues.” Nay more, a Babylonian inscription, in arrow-headed characters, 
found in the palace, as deciphered by Oppert, contains the following clause 
respecting the edifice :—‘ A former king built it (they reckon forty-two ages), 
but he did not complete its head. Since a remote time people had abandoned 
it, without order expressing their words.” The forty-two generations here 
mentioned would give two thousand years before the time of Christ as the 
date of the building of Babel. As to the translation, Oppert’s proficiency 
as an Assyrian and Babylonian scholar is questioned by no one. 

But let us return now to the immediate question. Herr Kaulen next 
investigates the cause of the differences in the internal structure and form of 
languages, so far as we can judge from known tongues as spoken by nations 
of known character. He agrees with Steinthal and Raumer, that it is the 
difference in the mind of a people (Volksgeist) which properly and ultimately 
causes differences in language ; just as it is the marked and well-defined 
character of an author's mind which constitutes peculiarity of style. Many 
deep thinkers have gone so far as to say that no two persons attach the same 
idea to any one word ; though, of course, the amount of difference in this 
case is very small. The more profound our knowledge of a foreign language, 
the more difficult we find it to satisfy ourselves that we can translate into 
our own, faithfully and accurately, anything that lies out of the common run 
of thought. Our readers would, perhaps, hardly follow us if we were to 
assert that much of the haziness of conception and mistiness of expression, 
so often attributed to German writers, arises, not from defects in the thought 
or expression in itself, but from the circumstance that most other European 
languages are deficient in power of philosophical expression, and also from 
the fault of translators, who do not strip the idea of its peculiar German 
dress and reclothe it in a garb in all respects familiar to their readers. 
Every one, for example, acknowledges that Jean Paul Richter is untrans- 
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latable. Of the German language Leibnitz said, It seems to be the daughter 
of Philosophy (Philosophie nata videtur). Steinthal thought he saw the stiff 
conservative character (Mumien-Geist) of the old Egyptians in the self-sub- 
sisting unmalleable nature of their suffixes and affixes, which, when joined 
on to words, never blend or fuse with them, but preserve their individuality 
intact. He adds, in his German way, that languages are as various as the 
consciousness of differently-minded nations. Now, this difference of mind 
has shown itself in nothing so much as in religion. Hence, concludes Herr 
Kaulen, scientific investigation alone leads to the probability that a multi- 
plicity of languages is the effect of the fall from the primeval religion of 
mankind ; and thus, in this point also, the Scriptural account is confirmed. 
According to Scripture, the seed whose fruit was to bring forth the variety 
we have spoken of, had been already sown by man’s fall. The direct inter- 
ference of God changed the course of a natural development, by causing one 
person not to understand the language of another, and by bringing into 
immediate existence languages completely formed. The miracle consisted in 
this, that at one time and place a change in the form of speech was intro- 
duced, which, though it would have taken place in the natural course of 
things, yet for its accomplishment would have required other conditions 
altogether both of time and place. It was not that men simply forgot their 
former language and took up a number of different tongues, but that God 
confounded that speech which, before this act, was one and uniform. This 
confusion must be regarded as the cause and commencement of the physio- 
logical difference in the formation of sounds, and in the organs of speech, 
only that the latter was of later growth, and developed in a natural 
manner. 

By way of corollary to his proposition, Herr Kaulen speaks of the miracle 
wrought by the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles on the day of 
Pentecost. His explanation of this event will not, of course, be universally 
received ; but it offers one solution of a difficult problem, which demands 
due consideration, and has the advantage of accommodating itself to our 
ordinary notions of what actually took place. It proceeds upon the supposi- 
tion that the occurrence at Jerusalem was the antithesis of the occurrence at 
Babel. There the confusion of tongues had separated what was now to be 
brought to unity in Christ. One truth was to take the place of multitu- 
dinous error, and Christianity, as the universal religion, was to do away with 
the separating spirit of nationalities. We subjoin his explanation at length. 
If it should seem somewhat misty, our readers must remember that, from 
what we have said about translations from the German, we are bound to bear 
some part of the blame. 


“The miracle which took place at Jerusalem had two aspects : one regarding 
the mind of the speakers, the other the mind of the hearers; but funda- 
mentally it was the same miracle in both cases. In the speakers the miracle 
——— itself in their speaking languages which they had not previously 
understood ; for they spoke ‘in different tongues accordingly as the Hol 
Ghost gave them to speak. In the hearers another sort of miracle too 
place ; each person thinking that he heard his own particular tongue spoken 
by the Apostle, who, however, was only speaking one language. Now, if we 
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consider this on its natural foundation, it shows itself to us as essentially 
identical with the former. Diversity of languages is only a diversity of form 
applied to one and the same matter. This diversity of form disappears when 
diversity of mind disappears, and especially if the diversity be in religious 
views. At the time in question, those limits of subjective ideas which had 
brought on the dispersion at Babel, were removed by the Holy Ghost. 
Accordingly the Apostles, when speaking a language, employed it without 
that subjective national form which constituted it as a particular language. 
But as .all languages, after the removal of the individualizing form, are 
identical, so the Apostles in one spoke all languages in the world. Therefore 
they were also understood equally by all the hearers, though of different 
languages: for each of them heard his language without its determining 
individual form. The languages were adapted to such a miracle accordingly 
as they had all inherited more or less from the primitive tongue ; and_ the 
removal of the individual forms cannot be explained differently to the sudden 
division of tongues at Babel. It was simply a miracle wrought in both cases 
by the Holy Ghost.” 





Saint Paul, sa Vie et ses Huvres. Par M. Vipat, Curé de Notre-Dame de 
Bercy. 2 Tomes. Paris: Vaton. 1863. 


HE main purpose of this work, as the author himself tells us, is to give 

a living picture of S. Paul as an Apostle and a man: to delineate his 

sanctity in its inner growth and outer development, to describe his sufferings, 

to analyse his teaching both in matter and in mode, and to determine the 

share he had in founding, building, and defending that great spiritual edifice, 
the supernatural society of the Christian Church. 

The first two volumes, now published, contain the life of 8. Paul. His 
writings and the discussion of their contents are reserved for future volumes. 
The work, therefore, will be as bulky as its aim is ambitious. What a de- 
lightful prospect for the Catholic student of Scripture! Here, at length, he 
may hope to find brought together the results of all that loving labour which 
has been bestowed on this most attractive subject. We cannot deny that 
there is room for the work of M. Vidal. Dr. Howson has done all that could 
be wished for the outer life of the Apostle. He has painted a brilliant and 
faithful panorama of 8. Paul’s career. At home himself amidst the details 
of Asiatic and Roman life in ancient times, he filled his canvas with a series 
of pictures not less vivid than they were accurate. The rising Hebrew school 
at Tarsus ; the university life, if we may so call it, of a young Pharisee at 
Jerusalem during the palmiest days of the school of Hillel, when the candid 
and large-minded Gamaliel, “ Beauty of the Law,” was lecturing on Scripture 
exegesis ; the midday apparition beneath the shady avenues leading to Damas- 
cus, when the sun was fiercely burning overhead, and the hush of noon was 
in the city on which Saul’s eyes were already gazing with satisfaction, at the 
thought of the victims it would yield to his ill-tutored zeal ; the synagogue 
at Antioch, with all its furniture in minute detail, as if the inventory lay 
upon the table before us, and every little circumstance that attended the 
entrance of Paul and Barnabas, or followed the Apostle’s memorable speech 
upon that occasion ; these and a thousand other pictures of the sort—faithful 
and conscientious as Hunt’s famous painting of the “ Finding of Christ in the 
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Temple”—make Dr. Howson’s work as charming to the general reader as it 
is useful to the student. But, like the artist we have named, Dr. Howson 
fails in one most important particular. He cannot enter into the inner life 
of the Apostle, or put a true interpretation on the history of the early 
Christians. He can produce a wax figure externally like the original, but he 
cannot make it think and move. Hence, at all times the Catholic reader of 
“The Life of S. Paul” feels a sense of unsatisfied want, and is even occasion- 
ally distressed by the rendering of some solemn scene in a manner which 
verges on the absurd. Of course the author is perfectly unconscious of such 
an effect. But not the less painfully ludicrous to us is his comparison, for 
instance, of the Council of Jerusalem to a modern English missionary meet- 
ing, with S. James, the Lord Bishop of the diocese, in the chair ; 8. Peter to 
propose the first resolution and SS. Paul and Barnabas to tickle the ears of an 
evangelical audience with missionary experiences in the style of an itinerant 
“deputation.” Platform oratory, an exciting debate, and a resolution carried 
by acclamation of the people, read like a mere caricature of the inspired and 
authoritative decision of the Head of the Church, the submission of the rest 
of the Apostles, the solemn “ Ego judico” of 8. James, and the decree with 
its unhesitating declaration of infallibility—* Visum est enim Spiritui Sancto 
et nobis.” Then comes Mr. Conybeare, treading on still more dangerous 
ground. He is an unsafe guide for a student of the constitution, ordinances, 
and spiritual gifts of the primitive Church in the lifetime of 8. Paul. We 
cannot follow him in his anxiety to prove that, for long periods together, the 
Apostle was in a state of almost abject depression, a victim of low spirits, 
arising from bodily ailments and mental distress, Such appreciations remind 
us too forcibly of Mr. Venn’s ideas about the inconstancy, discouragement, 
and restlessness of 8, Francis Xavier. 

We want, therefore, a life of 8. Paul which shall be free from Protestant 
bias ; a critical work without the defects inseparable from the writings of 
non-Catholics, however learned and conscientious. We want a picture, the 
central idea of which shall be truly Catholic. We want a writer competent 
to deal with the supernatural facts of the Apostle’s career, who, in addition 
to general scholarship and graphic power, knows how to estimate the 
workings of grace, and bring into due relief the ascetic and mystical phe- 
nomena of the saint’s inner life. Above all, we want an orthodox and 
judicious hand to analyse the Apostle’s doctrine, and deal in a Catholic spirit 
with his relations to the other Apostles, especially to 8. Peter, and with the 
nature of his Apostolic functions. 

Does M. Vidal's book supply these numerous wants? Of his Catholic 
spirit there can be no doubt. He is well acquainted with the principles of 
asceticism, and knows how to test by them the words and actions of 8. Paul. 
He is doctrinally sound. He leans, as he ought to lean, upon the great 
Fathers of the Church—S. Chrysostom, 8. Augustine, and others—not to 
mention a host of later commentators and ecclesiastical historians, who lend 
him valuable assistance in his task. He is judicious in his conclusions, 
painstaking in his researches, loving in his appreciations ; yet, after all, the 
two volumes before us are a great disappointment. It was right to make 
the geographical and antiquarian portions of the work subordinate to the 
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personal history ; but there was no reason why they should be rendered dull, 
tame, and vague. However, this defect would hardly be worth noticing, 
were it single and alone. But there are graver faults, and those all the more 
provoking because they might easily have been avoided. The book is too 
long to be attractive to the general reader, and too uncritical to be of much 
service to students. The text would be improved by condensation : the notes 
stand sadly in need of expansion. Thus, upon some important questions, 
page after page contains arguments drawn from the writings of the Fathers, 
without a single reference either in text or note. In other cases the text is 
loaded with references given in a long string, and greatly interfering with its 
symmetry and interest, when all purposes would have been equally served 
by throwing them into a foot-note. Again, much space is devoted to unim- 
portant questions, at the expense of others of vital interest. Throughout a 
whole chapter the author debates the question whether Seneca knew 8. Paul, 
or was indebted to him for many of his philosophical principles. A much 
more summary dismissal is given to the difficulties arising out of the Epistle 
to the Galatians. And in treating this question almost all the author's pains 
are spent upon a statement of the arguments for and against the identity of 
Sephas with 8. Peter. It would have been much more to the purpose to 
have dismissed that point in a few words, and admitting (as in the end he 
does) the identity, to have established satisfactorily both the rectitude of 8. 
Paul's conduct, and the absence of any real prejudice to the prerogatives of 
S. Peter. Yet these are matters which he treats lightly. Not so did the 
Fathers. They felt the difficulty, admitted the plausibility of objections 
founded upon the narrative, and set themselves honestly to the task of 
removing them. The same course ought to be followed now; as modern 
Protestant writers are no less anxious to pervert the passage to their pur- 
poses than Porphyry and Julian the Apostate were in olden times. Even 
Dr. Howson is unusually strong upon this topic. According to him, “S. 
Peter was not simply yielding a non-essential point,” he “was acting under 
the influence of a contemptible and sinful motive—the fear of man; and 
his behaviour was giving a strong sanction to the very heresy which was 
threatening the existence of the Church.” Again, he tells us, after an 
elaborate description of the personal appearance of the two Apostles, as 
represented in traditionary pictures, that it is intended to “assist us in 
realizing a remarkable scene, where Judaism and Christianity, in the persons 
of two Apostles, are fora moment brought before us in strong antagonism.” 
And a few sentences further on he would have us console ourselves with the 
reflection that “ it is not improbable that 8. Peter was immediately convinced 
of his fault, and melted at once into repentance.” But what is stranger than 
even this view itself, is the absence of proof, and the happy unconsciousness 
shown by the author of the existence now of any opposite view. In a note 
he is candid enough to express himself as follows :—‘‘ We can only allude to 
the opinion of some early writers, that the whole scene was pre-arranged 
between Peter and Paul, and that there was no real misunderstanding. Even 
Chrysostom advocates this unchristian view.” But he does not tell his 
readers that the Fathers of the Latin Church, and, after them, the great body 
of theologians and Catholic critics of modern times, acquit S. Peter on other 
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grounds. Without venturing to condemn as “an unchristian view ” the 
explanation offered by the Greek Fathers generally, and adopted by two 
such men as S. Chrysostom and §S. Jerome, they prefer the opinion of 
S. Augustine and the Latins generally, that there was no controversy between 
the apostles on any point of doctrine; no formal fault committed by 
§. Peter ; but merely a difference on a point of practical prudence. The 
omission of any mention of this view can scarcely arise from ignorance in a 
man of Dr. Howson’s learning. To what, then, may we ascribe it? To 
contempt for Catholic writers in general, or to fear of seeming to yield a 
point in favour of §. Peter’s ecclesiastical supremacy ? We do not ask him 
to yield the point, if he is not convinced of the propriety of doing so. But 
he would at least have given us a higher opinion of his candour and courage, 
if he had condescended so far as to let his readers know that there was 
something to be said upon the subject, in a sense utterly opposed to his own. 
As it is, the very strength of his assertions is an additional argument of 
weakness. We are spared the necessity, however, of refuting him, as we 
possess, in two recent works in our own language, very able statements of 
the Catholic view. Mr. Allies, in his book on “S. Peter, his Name, and 
his Office,” has sifted the whole question with especial reference to the three 
schools of interpretation amongst the Fathers ; and Canon Oakeley, in his 
work entitled “The Church of the Bible,” has inserted an admirable note, 
furnished him by a friend, which leaves nothing to be desired for the elucida- 
tion of the text of Scripture. By help of a very simple and, as it seems to 
us, highly probable hypothesis, the writer of the note throws a flood of light 
upon the whole Epistle to the Galatians, and brings out the Catholic theory 
with greater force and consistency than we remember to have seen else- 
where. 

But we are forgetting M. Vidal. In addition to the defects already 
noticed, we have to add two others, which a second edition may easily 
remedy—the absence of any maps, and the omission of an index. Until 
these are supplied, his work will be of little service to students as a book of 
reference. This is the more to be regretted, as, in spite of our unfavourable 
criticism, there is much excellent matter in the book ; so much indeed, that 
we are almost sorry to have said anything to its disparagement. High 
critical value it may not have, as a whole; but there are not a few points 
which have been ably handled in it. Amongst others we may mention the 
Conversion of S. Paul; the ecstasy when he was taken up into the third 
heaven ; the nature of the “thorn in the flesh ;” the Council of Jerusalem ; 
the legend of S. Thecla; the analysis of the virtues of S. Paul ; his speech 
at Athens (the comments upon which give good promise in respect of the 
volumes which are to follow on the writings of S. Paul); and, above all, the 
characteristics of S. Paul’s preaching. A whole chapter, by far the most 
striking in the work, has been assigned to this last subject, and it is written 
with a power of oratorical appreciation, and an amount of learning, care, and 
enthusiasm, worthy of so noble and interesting a theme. May the glorious 
Apostle in whose honour the work is written do the author a good turn for 
this loving tribute, and help him, in the volumes that are yet to appear, to 
more than compensate for such defects as we have felt ourselves bound to 
notice in those already published. 
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La Persécution Religieuse en Angleterre sous le rigne @Elisabeth. Par 
YAbbé C. J. Destomses, Supérieur de l’Institution Saint-Jean & Douay. 
Paris : Lecoffre. 1863. 


HE history of a religious persecution, and especially of a persecution 
such as that carried on by the Government of Queen Elizabeth against 
her unfortunate Catholic subjects;—which was almost as abominable for 
its dishonesty as for its extreme cruelty,—certainly is no very attractive 
subject either for writers or readers. It has to deal with some of those 
aspects of the bad side of human nature, in which influences worse than 
human seem to show themselves with the thinnest possible disguise. If such 
a narrative were put together for the purpose of blackening the characters of 
the persecutors and their miserable tools, it would be hardly worth the 
labour of its composition. It is true that in some cases these very persons 
are held up on other grounds to the admiration of posterity ; and at this 
very time, among ourselves, if the character of Queen Elizabeth has received 
some rude blows even from Protestant historians, Cecil and, perhaps, 
Walsingham have been or may be set up as the patterns of British statesmen. 
It may, therefore, not be lost time to show these men in their true colours, 
not only as persecutors of the faith of the great mass of their fellow-country- 
men, but as carrying on their persecution with unexampled dishonesty and 
malignity. Nor, again, ought we to be blind to the lesson that seems to be fairly 
deducible from the ultimate success, in a human point of view, of the Pro- 
testant persecution in this country. When we consider that when Elizabeth 
came to the throne the immense majority of the nation was attached to the 
ancient faith, and that this majority hardly became a minority till far on in 
the course of her long reign, and that, on the other hand, she found England 
weak, her own title to the crown disputed, and the great preponderance of 
power in Europe strongly inclined in favour of Catholicism, it is certainly a 
matter worthy of attentive study that she and her ministers should have 
been able to accomplish their purpose so completely. That they had the 
opportunity to do it, must of course be set down in great measure to that 
everlasting curse of Christendom, the jealousies and rivalries of Catholic powers. 
If ever we have a Catholic historian of modern Europe, one of the most im- 
portant of the many lessons that he will have to teach will be the appalling 
amount of evil done and good undone which is to be set down to this cause 
—a cause not less operative in our days than in those of Queen Elizabeth. 
Still, with all the leisure thus afforded her by those to whom the Catholics 
of England looked for political guidance and protection, there is something 
almost unaccountable, on human grounds, that she should have been able to 
give permanence and stability to the religious revolution into which she, as 
it were, entrapped England. We know, however, from the experience of 
our own time, that great and often lasting changes are often imposed upon 
nations against the will of the immense majority, by the cunning and daring 
of a few reckless adventurers. The work of Cecil and Walsingham, after all, 
deserves notice chiefly for its skilful boldness, its subtle statecraft, as well as 
for its unprincipled mendacity. 
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Such considerations would, however, furnish but poor reasons for selecting 
the Elizabethan persecution as a subject of literary labour. The writer of 
such a work would have to deal with the most odious set of characters that 
English history has produced, from the ministers and courtiers of the Queen 
down to the lowest of the minions employed to carry out their policy ; the 
bloodthirsty bishops of the Established Religion, the controversialists who 
stretched their opponents on the rack till they were more than half dead, 
and then plied them with arguments blended plentifully with vulgar abuse ; 
or the gaolers, torturers, and executioners, often far more merciful and 
tender-hearted than the controversialists aforesaid ; and, lowest and vilest of 
all, the spies and informers, without whom the projects of the Government 
could never have been carried out,—who would plunge willingly into such a 
gulf of corruption as this? The penal laws are gone, though they remained 
almost to our own time to witness to the barbarous ingenuity of the states- 
men of Elizabeth ; and, though Catholics may still be under a political and 
social ban, they can have neither interest nor pleasure in reminding their 
countrymen of so disgraceful a page in the history of the nation. There is, 
however, another aspect of this history on which it is not only useful but 
delightful to dwell; and it is to this side of the picture that the writer 
before us has given his chief attention. By the side of the persecutors and 
their instruments, the figures of their saintly victims shine with a brightness 
enhanced by contrast. The heroic devotion shown both by priests and lay- 
men in those days of fiery trial has hardly been surpassed in any age of the 
Christian Church. 

The English Catholics were placed by the circumstances of the time in a 
position of unparalleled difficulty, and they had every temptation to compro- 
mise high principles, to temporize and conform for a time, in hopes of better 
days, or to involve themselves in political enterprises against the reigning 
sovereion. For some time it was, at all events, undecided by authority 
whether they might attend at the established worship in order to avoid 
civil penalties ; and afterwards the test of the royal supremacy was so artfully 
dressed up as nothing more than an appeal to their national allegiance, as to 
seem to bring upon them the imputation of disloyalty if they refused it. On 
the other hand, the mere practice of their religion in private became a crime 
which might lead them to the dungeon or the scaffold. We are not, of 
course, saying that multitudes did not fall under the trial. So it has probably 
been in all persecutions of the kind ; but Christian history prefers to dwell 
on the noble sufferings of the martyrs, rather than on the frailty and 
cowardice of those who might have shared the same crown if they had been 
as faithful. 

In this, as in other similar cases, the Church proves her divine power by 
producing what no other body can produce—not by raising all her children, by 
the mere fact of their relation to her, to the heroic pitch of sanctity. A few 
martyrs are enough to prove her to be what she is. In England they were 
not few; and the spirit of martyrdom pervaded the whole body of the 
Catholics, and showed itself in many beautiful instances even when the 
persons whom it animated were not destined actually to die for their faith. 
This part of her history is, therefore, as glorious to the Catholic Church in 
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England as any ; the dark centuries that set in with the accession of Eliza- 
beth ought to be as dear to her sons as those more splendid ages when she 
ruled in peace throughout the length and breadth of the land. On our- 
selves, indeed, they have a still more imperative claim. The Catholics of the 
present day are the heirs of all the generations that have passed since 
S. Augustine set foot on the shores of Kent ; but they are more immediately 
the children of the martyrs and confessors who suffered for the faith under 
Elizabeth and her successors. The present Catholic body in England is 
founded upon them ; their blood has preserved its life, the first condition of 
whatever peace and prosperity it now enjoys; and in the fact that it has 
pleased God to grant it so noble an ancestry is contained its chief hope of 
future glory and triumph. Everything, therefore, that sets before us the virtues 
and sufferings of the Catholic martyrs of the ages of persecution is a great 
boon to us at the present time ; everything that may help to deepen our 
gratitude for them and our devotion to them should be welcomed as an earnest 
of the day when their intercession may work still more powerfully for the 
benefit of their beloved country. 

It is in this spirit that M. Destombes has written the work before us. He 
considers the persecution of the reign of Elizabeth as the providential foun- 
dation of the future religious greatness of the Catholic Church among us. 
The tone and object of his volume are equally admirable. There is, perhaps, 
a tendency to occasional prolixity in his quotations from Dodd and other 
authors ; but we must remember that he is writing in the first instance for 
readers who are not able to refer to these works for themselves. In fact, 
however, the execution of the book is hardly equal to its conception ; but it 
fills up a gap in our literature, and we may have a long time to wait before 
we can supply the deficiency so well. 





Hymns and Sacred Poems. By Auprey pe Vere. London: 
Richardson. 1864. 


HIS little volume is dedicated to the memory of Father Faber, and 

the circumstance suggests to us both a comparison and a contrast. 

Both possessing the essentials of true poetic genius, both bringing to 
their subject an imagination captivated by the sublime truths of the 
faith, Father Faber and Mr. de Vere exhibit marked points of differ- 
ence. F. Faber’s writings are characterized by a gushing exuberance, 
having its source in the very richness of the imaginative faculty which 
lavished its gifts in prose almost as profusely as in verse, and that to a degree 
which criticism made matter of censure. That this exuberance, however, was 
not the result of a mere florid taste, but was the natural outpouring of a fervid 
soul, is made abundantly manifest from two circumstances alone, the popu- 
larity of his hymns, and the adoption of so large a number for vocal purposes. 
Father Faber, in fact—we are speaking of him exclusively as a Catholic— 
proved himself pre-eminently a popular poet; which we believe Mr. 
de Vere, however great and varied his merits, is not likely to become. 
He is not, on the one hand, open to the criticism which F. Faber’s luxuriance 
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of style has sometimes incurred, but neither does he, on the other hand, 
possess those peculiar qualities which make a man the poet of the nation’s 
affective feelings, whether religious or other. Not but that a very tender and 
exquisite feeling pervades all his compositions, but its character is of too 
thoughtful and meditative a turn to render what he writes the vehicle of 
popular expression. To appreciate his merits, some poetic cultivation is 
requisite, and, we may add, some intellectual training also. His imagery is 
always true to nature, of which he is an ardent lover, but we should say that 
it is often drawn from observation of too reflective a character for popular 
sympathy, and that it thus misses at least part of its effect by demanding an 
effort of thought before it can strike the sensitive imagination. We take an 
instance at random—a very beautiful comparison employed in speaking of 
the calmness of the Mother of Dolours— 


“ And calm, within the storms, her soul, 
Calm as the whirlpools central drop.” 


That which is an axiom to the natural philosopher is far from being obvious 
to the uninstructed. Here and there, also, we meet with a kind of dreamy 
vagueness where the meaning—for deep meaning is never lacking—is so veiled 
as to be not readily caught by the uncultivated. We may notice here, 
though the remark applies almost exclusively to his secular productions, 
another occasional feature in Mr. de Vere’s poetry. His ideas, always beau- 
tiful, seem sometimes to be borrowed purely from the fancy, and border on 
the ingenious and the subtle somewhat too closely to stir the feelings 
powerfully. In this peculiarity he reminds us of Mr. Landor, though we 
need scarcely add, a purified and spiritualized Landor. The graceful, 
the penetrating, the delicate, the sweet, all these attributes belong to 
M. de Vere ; but in the element of the passionate—we use the word in its 
good and legitimate sense—we should say he was deficient. His region is 
the serene, whatever may be his theme. For these reasons, we believe 
that Mr. de Vere’s circle of admirers is likely to continue to be, to a 
certain degree, a restricted circle; but it will always be a select circle as 
respects taste, refinement, and cultivated poetic feeling. The defect in 
lucid simplicity, to which we have adverted, is, after all, but occasional ; he 
can sometimes be strikingly simple. As an example we might cite the hymn 
for Maundy Thursday, where the grave and almost naked diction imitates 
the despoilment of the altars on that day. [is version, also, of the Stabat 
Mater renders very sweetly the simple pathos of the original, and adheres to 
the rhythm more closely than any translation we remember to have seen. 

We may notice as remarkable for beauty, the hymns from §S. Gertrude. 
Mr. de Vere’s peculiar genius has full scope whenever the mystic element 
prevails, and we should be glad to receive from his pen more abundant 
specimens in this department of religious poetry : it is here we conceive that 
he excels, If, as we have said, his fancy is ingenious and sportive, his deeper 
mind, while always retaining an objective turn, partakes largely of the con- 
templative cast. Why does he not give us something more than a few 
snatches of this music of the higher spheres? There are abundant unex- 
plored, untouched materials. Might not, for instance, Maria Agreda’s 
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Mistica Citta, or Sceur Emmerich’s Douloureuse Passion—we do but throw 
out a suggestion—furnish themes for a kind of mystical epic. Our modern 
bards tantalize us with fragments. We crave something long enough and 
complete enough to take hold of us and to live. 





But is not Kingsley right after all? A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Newman 
from the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A. London: Rivington. 


R. NEWMAN has, very justly, not thought it worth his while to 
answer this little pamphlet: though he has virtually disposed of it 
in the last number of his “ Apologia.” Mr. Meyrick had certainly no call 
to interfere in the controversy between Dr. Newman and Mr. Kingsley. 
The last-named gentleman, indeed, will hardly thank him for his intervention, 
or feel himself at all safer from the blows of his terrible antagonist, under 
the shield of the new combatant. He is not quite small enough yet to be content 
to allow Mr. Meyrick to play Ajax to his Teucer. Mr. Kingsley, moreover, 
has singularly failed in his own attempt to make the personal issue between 
Dr. Newman and himself merge in a general conflict on the old battle-ground 
of Protestantism, which has so often rung with the shout of “No Popery.” 
Protestant prejudice has refused to move itself to the rescue. Mr. Meyrick 
will not be more fortunate in his attempt to rouse it. He has about 
as much business to take part in the affair as he would have “to 
meddle and muddle” between the Federals and Confederates, or in the ques- 
tion between Russia and Poland; and we are inclined to think that, like 
other more conspicuous meddlers, he will succeed in nothing but making him- 
self felt as a busybody. 

The facts of the case seem to be these. Some years ago, as it appears, 
chance, or some evil instinct, threw Mr. Meyrick in the way of the Moral 
Theology of 8. Alfonso. He did not approach it as a student, anxious to 
gather from its painfully-written pages guidance as to the most difficult of all 
arts, the direction of souls, nor even, we fear, as an inquirer who might desiro 
conscientiously to learn what are these dreadful doctrines, about which so 
much has been said. He took to the book, as it appears, as a store-house, in 
which he might find weapons against the “ Church of Rome.” It would seem 
as if he had never been happy since. Society contains many similar instances 
of men who are haunted by a relentless bugbear of their own ; a coming 
earthquake ; a comet that is to appear next week and destroy the earth ; 
a wonderfully-formed child, whose birth is immediately to precede that of 
Antichrist ; some sudden and bloody revolution, or other “ great tribulation,” 
such as that which Dr. Cumming is in the habit of announcing from time to 
time—in volumes which will at all events put those who have the ill-luck to 
read them into a state of becoming prostration. Mr. Meyrick is haunted by 
the ghost of S. Alfonso. He has “considered” §. Alfonso in a “series 
of letters ;” he has written on “SS. Alfonso’s theory of truthfulness ;” on 
“'S. Alfonso’s theory of theft,” and may have had the intention of pro- 
ducing a pamphlet upon each separate treatise of the great Redemptorist, 
had the public been willing to listen to him. We can hardly be mistaken in 
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attributing to Mr. Meyrick a long article in the Christian Remembrancer 
many years ago, on the general subject of S. Alfonso’s teaching ; for the 
pamphlets we have named, as well as that now before us, betray unmista- 
kably an identity of origin with that article. Indeed, if there are two authors 
concerned, the one pilfers from the other; and we can hardly impute to 
Mr. Meyrick, or any one like him, a “theory of theft” such as would be 
implied by plagiarism. In short, S. Alfonso is to Mr. Meyrick what the 
early Christians were to the pagans. Every calamity, according to the well- 
known saying about the Tiber and the Nile, was the reason for a cry, 
“Christianos ad Leones.” Whatever bad happens to or among Catholics, it 
is all §. Alfonso. If the servant-boy breaks a dish, and says it broke of 
itself, it is all 8. Alfonso’s “theory of truthfulness.” If the parlour-maid 
helps herself to the tea and sugar, it is 8. Alfonso’s “theory of theft,” and 
soon. Now, however, Mr. Meyrick has improved even upon this. Not only 
when Catholics sin, is it the fault of S. Alfonso, but if they don’t sin, they 
ought to do so, because of §. Alfonso. Thus Mr. Kingsley says to 
Dr. Newman, “ You inform us that truthfulness for its own sake is not, 
and ought not to be, a virtue with Roman priests;” and Dr. Newman 
replies, “I never did say so; show me where.” Mr. Kingsley is dumb- 
founded ; not so Mr. Meyrick. He steps gracefully forward, and replies to 
Dr. Newman : “ Well, at all events, you ought to have said so,— because of 
8. Alfonso.” 

Now we must take the liberty of reminding Mr. Meyrick, in the first 
place, that not only has he said all that he has to say about the theory of 
equivocation before, but he has also been abundantly answered, and the 
unfairness of his quotations exposed. A very long article appeared in the 
earlier series of this Review, the writer of which not only disposed of 
Mr. Meyrick’s arguments but, moreover, took occasion to remind him of 
a moral duty, on which at all events he will not find “the theory of 
§. Alfonso” a bit too lax for the direction of his own conscience. 
“When a person has brought a most disparaging charge against his neigh- 
bour, and that charge is distinctly denied; and, moreover, when plain 
evidence is adduced, telling the other way, then, we say, that person is 
bound either to prove his statements, or retract them.” (Dusiin Review, 
December, 1854, p. 401.) In fact, Mr. Meyrick himself recognizes the 
obligation of this duty, in the case of Mr. Kingsley. He tells Dr. Newman, 
Mr. Kingsley “was certainly not right in charging you personally with 
having made the statement which he has attributed to you. Nor was he 
right in not at once withdrawing words which he could not maintain” (p. 1). 
Mr. Meyrick should remember a certain precept about a mote and a beam. 
The article in which he was reviewed showed clearly that he had not even 
apprehended or understood the doctrine that he was discussing,—a fact very 
intelligible indeed, if, as we have said, he only took up the question for the 
sake of making an attack on the “Church of Rome,”—and, consequently, 
that his arguments are simply irrelevant, and his whole charge founded upon 
his own ignorance. Such being the case, Mr. Meyrick is, we think, rather 
hard on Mr. Kingsley. He has done just as much himself; he has never 
either acknowledged his exposure, withdrawn his charge, or attempted, as far 
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as we know, to answer his critic. And now he turns up again after six or 
seven years, and fires off the old libel at Dr. Newman over the prostrate 
body of Mr. Kingsley. 

This is rather too bad ; but there is another remark we have to make on 
Mr. Meyrick. Persons who dip into Catholic books of moral theology for the 
purpose of dressing up showy and pungent articles in the Christian 
Remembrancer, are not only pretty certain to misunderstand nine lines out of 
every ten that they read, but they are also very liable to forget even their 
own impressions. Now if, after a lapse of time, they return to the charge, 
it is not at all unlikely that they will make still greater blunders than they 
made before. Mr. Meyrick does not seem to us to have taken the ordinary 
precaution of looking into his author before he quoted him again, unless, 
indeed, the continual presence to his mind of his favourite bugbear has made 
him find in him what no one else ever discovered. From whatever cause, 
Mr. Meyrick has most grossly misrepresented 8. Alfonso in a most material 
point, on which, indeed, the whole question turns. This is certainly very 
careless and reckless, and we shall hope to see from him some acknowledg- 
ment of the mistake. The state of the case is simply this: There are certain 
occasions in life, in which we all find ourselves under a difficulty as to 
declaring to others what we know to be true. We are asked a question that 
no one has a right to ask us: it relates to a secret of our own, or of some one 
else, whom we have no right to betray, and the most serious consequences 
will follow if we do betray him: what are we todo? Human life is full of 
these occasions, and we will take a celebrated instance, in order to show the 
case with perfect clearness. Sir Walter Scott is asked point-blank: “ Are 
you the author of ‘ Waverley’?” He wishes to keep his secret—in this case 
there is no necessity, nor perhaps any great harm to any one if it is found 
out, but that only makes the case rather stronger for persons who are in a 
greater difficulty. Let us hear what he says himself: “In this case only one 
of three courses could be followed: Either I must have surrendered my 
secret—or have returned an equivocating answer—or, finally, must have 
stoutly and boldly denied the fact. The first was a sacrifice which I conceive 
no one had a right to force from me, since I alone was concerned in the 
matter. The alternative of rendering a doubtful answer must have left me 
open to the degrading suspicion that I was not unwilling to assume the 
merit (if there was any), which I dared not absolutely lay claim to; or those 
who might think more justly of me must have received such an equivocal 
answer as an indirect avowal. I therefore considered myself entitled, like an 
accused person put upon trial, to refuse giving my own evidence to my own 
conviction, and flatly to deny all that could not be proved against me. At 
the same time I usually qualified my denial by stating that, had I been the 
author of these works, I would have felt myself quite entitled to protect my 
secret by refusing my own evidence when it was asked for to accomplish a 
discovery of what I desired to conceal.” (General Preface to the Waverley 
Novels.) 

Here Sir Walter Scott has stated, as a theologian might state, the “three 
courses” open to a person asked a questicn that had no right to be asked ; and, 
in fact, each of these courses has its advocates. §, Alfonso takes the second 
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—that of the “equivocal answer ”—which Sir W. Scott, it may be observed, 
does not reject as wrong, but as in his case unlikely to serve the purpose. 
If he had equivocated, some would have said that he did not mind being 
thought the author of “Waverley,” and others would have seen that he was so 
in truth. §. Alfonso gives a number of ways in which this “ equivocal 
answer” may be given, without violating literal truth ; if that were done, it 
would not be equivocation, but a bold denial of the truth, such as Sir Walter 
adopted. These instances Mr. Meyrick fastens on, and tries to parade what 
he considers their immorality; but he forgets, or omits, the hypothesis 
which underlies the whole “theory” as to the use of equivocation ; and this 
is the misrepresentation to which we now draw his attention. 

In order to make such a way of evading a question lawful at all, it is 
always premised, and it is premised by S. Alfonso, that there must be a just 
cause. The question must be one that the questioner has no right to put ; it 
must be our right, or our duty, not to reveal the secret as to which we are 
interrogated. We must either be in the case in which Sir W. Scott supposed 
himself to be, or in some other position in which we have a still greater right 
not to answer. Mr. Meyrick gives the instance of the witnesses in a court of 
justice—in that case he is perfectly wrong, for there the authority that 
interrogates has a right to know the truth. A greater right might possibly 
come in, such as a man’s right to save his own life, or some other equally 
paramount, and then the case might be varied, as Sir W. Scott seems to 
intimate. In ordinary cases, the use of equivocation would never be justified, 
unless there was a just and lawful cause for evading the question. Such 
being the case—such being distinctly affirmed by 8. Alfonso in a passage 
that Mr. Meyrick quotes (in Latin) at the end of his pamphlet—we have to 
remark that in the pamphlet itself the direct contrary is affirmed. Mr. 
Meyrick introduces his string of methods of equivocation, which he takes 
from different places in 8. Alfonso, with a denial that the author whom he is 
quoting requires a just cause. According to him, 8. Alfonso teaches that we 
may equivocate just as we like, and when we like. “ Your authority, whose 
every word ‘you are bound to accept, says that it is no lie at all, but merely 
an amphibology, which you are justified in using, whether you have a good 
reason, or whether you haven't.” 

Here is a direct misrepresentation, which affects the whole of Mr. Mey- 
rick’s pamphlet. Change those words into “provided you have a lawful 
reason,” and what remains of all these frothy pages? We consider further 
comment quite superfluous. We will only further remark, as we have 
already hinted, that, although the article in the Christian Remembrancer 
contained many assertions and insinuations as to which it is hardly possible to 
give Mr. Meyrick credit for good faith, except on the supposition that he is 
utterly unable to understand the subject with which he is dealing, this 
particular misrepresentation does not, as far as we remember, occur in it. 
It has grown on to Mr. Meyrick’s conception of 8. Alfonso in the lapse of 
years ; not, we will venture to say, from any continued study of the saintly 
author whom it has been his singular misfortune so often to slander. 
8. Alfonso will, no doubt, forgive him, and Catholics can afford to smile at 
him ; but he has, after all, with all his zeal for truthfulness, only added his 
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little contribution to the swarm of lies about Catholicism with which English 
air is filled. Let us hope that, as he has intruded into the present question in 
a manner so uncalled for, and has committed himself so unfortunately in the 
statements he has made, we may soon have the pleasure of congratulating 
him on the only step which can now bring him out of the business with any 
credit to himself. That step is a manly acknowledgment of his mistake. 
We are not without hope of seeing something of the kind from Mr. Kingsley 
himself; it would be a pity if he should perceive the obligation of such a 
duty sooner than so learned a moral theologian as Mr. ‘Meyrick. 





The Crown in Council on the Essays and Reviews. A Letter to an Anglican 
Friend. By Henry Epwarp Mawnine, D.D. London: Longman. 


E think that Mgr. Manning is never so happy and vigorous in style as 
when engaged in exposing the corruptions of Anglicanism and the 
chicanery by which its advocates attempt to uphold it. The present pam- 
phlet is peculiarly telling and spirited, and reminds us of the admirable 
preface to his last volume of sermons. Its effectiveness may be measured by 
the burst of passionate but feeble ill-humour with which the Guardian news- 
paper hailed its publication, Of the subject itself we have spoken in a 
separate article. 





Reasons for Rationalists, and Thoughts for Thoughtful People. By Witu1aM 
Lockuart, Catholic Priest. London; Richardson. 


ATHOLICS who wish to be furnished with a clear and powerful argu. 
ment against Rationalists and heretics, cannot do better than read and 
study Father Lockhart’s excellent little work. It consists of five lectures, or 
essays : the three former on the evidences of Christianity, in the broadest 
sense of the term ; the two latter on the narrower ground of the controversy 
touching the Rule of Faith. The former of these arguments, addressed as it 
is to infidels and deists, is necessarily constructed upon the lowest ground ; 
and this should be borne in mind by Catholics, who might otherwise be 
pained by finding the Manhood of our Blessed Lord put forward with greater 
prominence than His Deity. Beginning with the premises which must be 
granted him by every reasoner except the atheist, Father Lockhart proceeds to 
show that it is impossible to stop short of Christianity in its Catholic form as 
the legitimate conclusion from them. This is, indeed, the “ crucial” argu- 
ment of our time, and cannot too often be insisted on, or too strongly pressed. 
To superadd the belief of an Infallible Church to that of an Omnipotent 
Creator, is not to encumber that elementary truth by new difficulties, but to 
clear it of many which beset it in its primary form. 








OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
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HE periodicals of the last quarter must be allowed to have faithfully 
reflected, to some extent, the general stagnation which prevails, at least 
in the political world. But few articles of importance have appeared on 
domestic questions : the foreign policy of the Government has been assailed, 
almost as a matter of course, in the Quarterly and in some other publications ; 
on the other hand, the Edinburgh Review for April had no political article. 
We shall select one or two of the principal topics which have been discussed 
by several of our contemporaries. As we shall have to say no more of the 
Edinburgh, we may, in passing, draw attention to its very interesting papers 
on “British North America,” and on “ Human Sacrifices and Infanticide in 
India.” 

1. The Privy Council Judgment is a theme of general comment. Admitted 
on all hands to be a most important decision, it is of course dealt with 
variously by the organs of various parties, whether within or without the 
Established Church. Our own view of it is given at length elsewhere in the 
present number. We shall here content ourselves with a slight sketch of the 
opinions of others. For this purpose we have selected the Quarterly, the 
Christian Remembrancer, and the Union Review, as organs of different 
sections of the Establishment, and the British Quarterly as representing 
Dissent. 

The last-mentioned Review looks upon the proceedings in the Court of 
Arches and the Privy Council as the legitimate result.of the constitution of 
the Establishment. The legislation of 300 years ago is responsible for the 
present oppressiveness of lay agency in the Church. A timid clergy has put 
itself wholly in the power of the State, and now must bear the consequences. 
Those consequences involve utter powerlessness in the face of superstition 
and scepticism—of Romanism and Rationalizers. The judgment itself is the 
result of two influences—legal literalness in the interpretation of old laws, 
and an altered public opinion. The first of these was necessarily favourable 
to the accused, the second was so in fact ; and both together drove the Privy 
Council into a course by no means impartial. This may be lucky for the 
accused, but they ought not to sing their pwans too soon. For it is by no 
means certain that they will stand acquitted before the bar of public opinion. 
English common sense and honesty revolt from the circuitousness and arti- 
fice with which these gentlemen put forth opinions generally recognized as 
hostile to Christianity ; and it will take long to persuade the unsophisticated 
that “ everlasting” does not, in “its plain grammatical sense,” mean “ lasting 
ever,” or “ never ending ;” or that it is all one whether we say that Scripture 
is “before all things the written voice of the congregation,” “the expression 
of devout reason,” with Dr. Williams, or declare it to be “the Word of God,” 
“God's Word written,” or “Holy Writ” with the Anglican formularies, The 
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reviewer is of opinion that henceforward in the Church of England “how 
much of the Scriptures are to be accepted as the Word of God, and how 
much as no more than the word of man, is left an open question.” Hencee- 
forward—tor as to the past, or as to the truth of the decision, he holds that 
“there are millions of intelligent men in this country who will not give any 
moral acceptance to the decision of the Chancellor on the doctrine of Inspi- 
ration. They will remain as convinced as ever that the doctrine of the 
founders of the Church of England was anything but that doctrine, and that 
the doctrine of the Scriptures themselves is anything but that doctrine.” As 
to the practical effects of the decision, they are matters of mere conjecture. 
But if experience gives probability to any such speculations, a precisely 
similar judgment in the Gorham case having left things wholly unsettled, 
and parties strongly at variance on the subject of baptism, it is not unlikely 
that for the future the Church of England will be the theatre of contending 
parties, not so very unevenly matched as time goes on, each denouncing the 
other, from the same or neighbouring pulpits, as Bibliolaters or as infidels. 
At all events, an encouragement has been given to the boldest free-thinkers 
to indulge their vein more boldly than ever. When a Church will not under- 
take the responsibility of teaching the authority of Scripture and the eternity 
of punishments, it may well be asked what doctrine she will be responsible 
for. The banding together of a large number of persons of various parties to 
protest against the act of the Privy Council is, however, a fresh symptom in 
the case. It is raising a standard of revolt. Either the protest is unmean- 
ing, or it is a signal for coming action; the foreshadowing of a not distant 
separation, a dissolution of the daily less united Establishment. The article 
ends with a word of hope for the Dissenters. ‘ Never has the mission of 
English Nonconformity been so weighty as at this hour.” In other words, 
the only chance left for Christianity in England is to be found in the tender 
mercies of some or all of the Dissenting sects, ranging, we suppose, from the 
Baptists, Wesleyans, and Independents, to the Plymouth Brethren, Latter- 
Day Saints, and Mormonites, Poor Christianity! What an uncomfortable 
and dreary prospect ! 

Very different from this plain outspokenness is the tone of the Church of 
England Reviews. With different degrees of timidity, they all approach the 
subject warily,—with slow steps, on tiptoe, as if some meteoric stone had 
fallen amongst them which they were half afraid of touching, lest they might 
burn their fingers. However, handle it they must, with whatever delicacy 
and caution. It looks very hot, says the Christian Remembrancer, but it has 
been touched by newspapers and serials without much damage. As they seem 
to have come off unscorched, perhaps it will not be so very foolhardy if we 
try our fortune, and investigate as best we may this strange and dangerous- 
looking visitant. So with many groans and much misgiving, the Review 
proceeds “ to cast a glance at the mere fact of the acquittal of the two clergy- 
men who have been tried ; and, secondly, to consider the principles which 
seem to be involved in this result of the trial.” If it had not been for those 
sharp-witted lawyers, all might have gone right. But barristers cannot be 
expected to be at home in theology. We might ask, by the way, what sort 
of a Church that must be which commits the deposit of faith to the hands of 
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mere lawyers. But no doubt it is very satisfactory when the mischief is 
done, to be free to pull the lawyers and their proceedings to pieces, and to 
indulge, as the Reviewer does, in personal remarks on the temper and intole- 
rance of those of whose troublesome company in the Church he cannot be 
rid. However, this consolation must have its limits, and the article goes on 
to define the theological points at issue, and the amount of liberty which the 
judgment gives to heretical teaching within the Church,—questions so dis- 
tressing as to have disordered the Reviewer’s wits, and thrown the greater 
part of his article into hopeless confusion. For his arguments do not corre- 
spond to the headings which he has laid down. As far as we can gather his 
meaning, it is this,—that, all things considered, and all possible latitude 
allowed, it cannot fairly be maintained that Mr. Wilson and Dr. Williams 
have kept on the safe side of heresy, or managed to square their views, even 
apparently, with Anglican formularies. The attempt at legal redress, from 
whatever cause, has been a miserable failure. The crisis, however, is of such 
importance, as to render silence an act of cowardice and betrayal of the 
Church. But in what form a voice is to be raised for orthodoxy is matter of 
perplexity. The “ Declaration” has its difficulties. It errs on the side of 
boldness. It accepts the inspiration and divine authority of both Testaments 
“without reserve or qualification,” and the Reviewer cannot do so without 
several important qualifications, about which, however, as about everything 
else, he has his misgivings. Strange to say, in spite of all this dolorousness, 
one confidence he does not abandon. “We do not believe that such events 
as we have just witnessed, will be permitted by God to work the destruction 
of the Church in these realms.” He has abundance of reasons to produce 
for his fears, none it would seem for his courage and thankfulness, except the 
supposed state of other religious bodies. Dissenters are worse off, and as for 
Rome, it has its Déllingers and Montalemberts. The judgment of the Privy 
Council is perilous, doubtless, to the souls of men, but what if the miseries 
of each distinct section of Christendom should lead to an increased desire of 
union “ between all who heartily accept the mystery of the Incarnation, who 
worship the same Lord and Saviour, their manifested God?” Is Puseyism 
reduced to these straits? The Reviewer disclaims Latitudinarianism, but as 
Catholics, Lutherans, English Dissenters, Evangelical Churchmen, and Angli- 
vans, are all, on his own showing, of the number of those who heartily accept 
the mystery of the Incarnation, we are at a loss to distinguish in what he 
differs from many who go by the name of Latitudinarians. 

The Union Review is in better spirits ; its anticipations are bright. Shut- 
ting its eyes to the facts which surround it, a vision rises before it of two things, 
absolutely distinct, though often confounded with each other—the Establish- 
ment and the Church. The first is the national personality in its religious 
aspect ; the second, the mystical body of God Incarnate. The ecclesiastical 
and civil status in this country are, indeed, such as to lead the incautious or 
indifferent to confound, or to give hostile observers a handle for identifying, 
the Church and the Establishment. But they differ as much as their respec- 
tive Heads. “The English Church is subject to one Head, Christ ; the 
English Establishment also to one head, the national personality.” Curious 
bystanders may ask how Christ being an Invisible Head is visibly repre- 
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sented. Well, the answer is ready, though not proved :—the English Church 
is subject, under Christ, to the universal Episcopate, and therefore (though 
who would have thought it ?) to the Greek Episcopate and Roman, the Pope 
included. To this Head, the Church of England has never renounced alle- 
giance. Consequently, national legislation and judgments of Privy Council 
affect the Establishment, bind the Establishment, but leave the Church of 
England free and independent. After laying down such principles, a little 
ingenuity is all that is wanted to bend facts to theory. The acknowledgment 
of royal supremacy under Henry VIII. turns out to have been a merely 
political act, and no schism. The Submissio cleri was, indeed, an act of the 
Church ; but then it was extorted by violence, and, even if free, was merely 
personal, and only bound the Church for the period of Henry’s life, and, base 
as it was, surrendered no part of the Church’s legislative or judicial authority. 
The Thirty-seventh Article of 1562 is too full of allusions to personal and 
political ideas to admit of a purely religious construction. The First and 
Second Canons of 1604 do but reiterate the Thirty-seventh Article, and 
the Thirty-sixth Canon is a verbal amplification of the same principle. And 
as for the Canons of 1640, the first alone treats of the royal supremacy ; and 
its fervid declaration of the divine right of kings over all persons, ecclesias- 
tical and civil, in all causes, shows the strength of the Church’s loyalty at 
that time, but commits it to nothing beyond its former concessions. “ And 
this is all that the Church has said or done.” How faithful the “ Church of 
England” has been to her one Head, Christ ; how submissive towards the 
universal Episcopate ! It is not surprising after this, that the Union Review 
is not much afflicted at the late Judgment. There is nothing now remaining 
for the “Church of England,” in the conscientious fulfilment of her duty, to 
do, but, by her own voice, to condemn the heretical teachers, and, if need be, 
to cast them out from her fold. How this is to be done, the Reviewer does 
not condescend to tell us. 

By far the ablest article on the subject that we have seen is that of the 
Quarterly Review. Not that its conclusions are to our mind more satisfactory, 
but that its tone is for the most part calm though earnest, manly in the 
acknowledgment of deep pain though not despairing of a remedy. It regards 
the writings of the accused as an unmistakable attack upon the old faith on 
two points of vital importance, and as calculated to stir up and awaken the 
whole religious mind of England, and bring together on positive grounds 
parties within the Church too long estranged from each other. And it is to 
be expected also that the necessity of self-defence will put keenness into the 
perception and vigour into the maintenance of the great verities assailed, 
amongst all lovers of revealed truth. The assault has been sufficiently recog- 
nizable to alarm, not strong enough to terrify or paralyse. Not that it is safe 
to trust to accidental reaction alone. No; the Church has a sacred duty 
towards the fixed deposit of faith, which she must not betray. If, indeed, 
a seed of falsehood has now been lodged in her system, then it is a solemn 
obligation to detect and expel it before it shall have had time to germinate. 
The important and pressing question, then, is, as to the real effect of the 
Judgment in this respect. It leaves the formularies and Articles of the 
Church what they were before, the same in letter, the same in intention. 
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“ But though this is technically true, it is really false.” There is a real inter- 
ference with doctrine, inasmuch as the Court does not leave the Church power 
to silence or deprive those who may choose to teach that the doctrine of 
eternal punishment is a fable, and the inspiration of Scripture an exploded 
fancy. Even such as remain orthodox will henceforward be constrained to 
put these doctrines forward, not as settled dogmas, but as pious opinions. 
It is enough that there should be but one bishop on the bench willing to 
ordain tainted candidates, and the Church will be flooded far and wide with 
the heresy. The Privy Council, by its absolute restraining power over the 
corrective discipline of the Church, settles in fact, and without appeal, what 
her doctrine is or shall be. And what is to prevent other heresies entering 
by the same door? The quibble on the word “ everlasting,” which takes the 
fancy of a court of lawyers, may be transferred to the Eternal Generation of 
the Son, and Arianism come in boldly in the track of Universalism. The 
question, therefore, of the exact legal effect of the Judgment recurs ; and the 
answer to it is a matter of life and death. The precise issue is clear, fear- 
fully clear, and easy of comprehension ; but it is not so easy to give the 
answer. The wording of the Judgment, its disclaimers, its strict confine- 
ment to “a few short extracts,” which were judged, prout jacent, without 
reference to any context, its careful exclusion of all general Christian prin- 
ciples, and even of any particular Articles or formularies except those quoted 
in the accusation, all tend to throw obscurity over the meaning and force of 
the decision. The Reviewer is inclined to think that no evil precedent as to 
the future ruling of the Court concerning the inspiration of Scripture and the 
eternity of punishments obtained. The articles of accusation did not cover 
the real views expressed by the accused in their works. The charge was 
framed, the proceedings were conducted, the judgment was drawn up, so as 
to let off the delinquents, but not so as to give a triumph to their opinions. 
Certain meagre propositions were ruled not to contradict certain Articles and 
formularies of the Church, but that is all: the true doctrines are not com- 
promised. That is to say, the judgment wnder the most favourable construction 
does not involve necessary error. This the Reviewer endeavours at some length 
to prove, and, in our opinion, this is the weakest part of his article, except, 
perhaps, the chimerical remedy which he proposes for the evils which do exist. 
Allowing it to be true that the writings in extenso of the authors have not 
been pronounced innocent, we do not see how any special pleading can get 
over the allowance of heterodoxy involved in the words; “The proposition 
or assertion that every part of the Scriptures was written under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, is not to be found in the Articles or in any of the 
formularies of the Church” (Judgment, p. 791) ; or in the declaration that 
the Court “ dves not find in the formularies to which this Article (the 42nd 
of King Edward VI.) refers, any such distinct declaration of our Church 
upon the subject, as to require Mr. Wilson’s condemnation” (Judgment, 
p. 792). Be it remembered that, in the extract before the Court, that gentle- 
man had expressed a hope that all the reprobate at the day of judgment 
may be ultimately admitted into happiness, or, as he expresses it, “find a 
refuge in the bosom of the universal Parent.” The candour of the Reviewer 
in exposing the very serious evils which even he admits as flowing from the 
R 2 
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Judgment is admirable. A great step has been taken towards leaving the 
clergy absolutely free to teach what they will. The liberalizing movement is 
in the ascendant. The Church, if that movement progresses at its present 
rate, will be founded on mere negations. “The Establishment will not long 
survive amidst the Liberal processes which seem to promise her so much, and 
which must so fatally destroy her conscience and her witness” (p. 559). The 
remainder of the article is taken up in proposing a remedy, viz., a sweeping 
reform in the mode of hearing such appeals as these, an altered composition 
of the Court, an exclusion of Government influence, a return to the principles 
of early legislation under Henry VIII., an adoption of some such plan as 
that proposed by the Bishop of London in 1850, and supported with some 
modifications by the Earl of Derby. 

“That plan proposed in effect to leave to the Judicial Committee, only 
without the fallacious and bewildering presence of -the Prelates who at 
present sit on it, the settlement of all questions of law and of fact, and the 
ultimate and unrestricted power of advising the Crown as to the sentence to 
be given in every case; providing only, that, where any matter of the 
Church’s doctrine came incidentally in question, the Court should frame a case 
and send it to the Bishops of the Church for their written opinion of what 
on the matter in question the teaching of the Church of England is” (pp. 
573, 574). If such a reform was rejected in 1850, how is it likely to be re- 
ceived in 1864, when Liberalism has made such acknowledged strides? And, 
supposing the reform carried into effect, it seems to us very questionable 
whether much check would be thereby put upon the rapid development of 
rationalizing heresy within the Established Church. The principles of 
Rationalism are inherent in the nature of that Church, and time and logic 
are all that is wanted for their development. She has all along carried about 
with her the causes of her own internal dissolution, and the disease is now 
at an advanced and, as we believe, utterly incurable stage. 

2. It was hardly to be expected but that the recurrence of the Ter- 
centenary of Shakespeare’s birth, and the somewhat factitious enthusiasm that 
vented itself in the festival at Stratford-on-Avon—of which the less said the 
better—should not have produced a certain amount of writing about the 
great-poet in the periodicals of the day. The year seems likely to give us 
one or two good editions of his works, and several publications of various 
degrees of interest relating to them; but we have not much to chronicle in 
this place as of importance. The British Quarterly had an excellent article 
upon him ; and we may also recall to notice a paper on the “ Art of Shakes- 
peare” which appeared in the Victoria Magazine towards the end of last 
year. There is a family likeness in the criticism of these two papers. The 
Quarterly has given a long article to the vexed question of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets. Of course the great point in the controversy is to settle who is the 
Mr. W. H., whom the publisher Thorpe describes, in the inscription prefixed 
to the work, as “the only begetter of these insuing sonnets.” The writer 
inclines to Dr. Drake’s view, that Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, 
is the person meant, and enters at length into what he conceives to be the 
proof of this hypothesis. Lord Southampton was the person to whom the 
“Venus and Adonis” and the “Lucrece” were addressed by Shakespeare 
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himself. The peculiarity of the theory now put forward seems to lie in the 
idea that a great number of the sonnets do not represent Shakespeare’s 
own feelings, but are written for Southampton in his courtship of the lady 
whom he afterwards married—one of the ladies of Queen Elizabeth’s court. 
The argument is ingenious, but not very convincing. The fact is, that these 
poems, which seem to promise an insight into Shakespeare’s real character, of 
which we know so little, and which have always given pain and trouble to 
his most sincere admirers, furnish just one of those fields of critical inquiry 
where any number of theories may be maintained without much chance of 
final satisfaction. Before we take leave of the subject of Shakespeare’s 
writings, we must just allude to the very elaborate article on “Shakespearian 
Pronunciation,” in the April number of the North American Review. 

3. Just as strawberries appear at a certain time, and salmon and oysters 
come into market at their proper season, so we may always expect the 
return of spring and swnmer to give us a crop of Protestant effusions about 
the state of Italy and Rome. The reason is obvious. The book-making 
Englishman, whether he be a book-maker by trade or only an accidental and 
occasional enlightener of the public, migrates in the winter to Italian quarters. 
He hybernates in Rome, with perhaps an excursion to Naples after the 
Carnival, so as to have “done” that part of his duty while Rome is dullest, 
and in time to be back for Holy Week. He does not linger in Italy very 
long after Easter ; but, having laden himself with materials, he proceeds to 
northern climates as the heat increases, and finally disgorges himself on his 
arrival in England. The book-making Englishman, however, has a younger 
brother-—a smaller variety of the same genus—the Englishman who writes 
off to magazines and other publications of the same kind his foreign impres- 
sions. This species doves not, of course, follow precisely the same laws as to 
production with his more regular brother. He produces monthly or weekly, 
as the case may be. We have to notice now a very large-sized and typical 
specimen of the second kind—Dean Alford—who went abroad in the winter 
with the promise of writing a monthly letter to the readers of Dr. Norman 
Macleod’s excellent magazine, Good Words. 

We must confess to having learned the intention of Dean Alford to write 
on such a subject with some alarm. Every one who has seen his Greek 
Testament must be aware that he has certain strong prejudices against 
Catholicism, and also that, if his writings give a fair idea of his character, 
he is one of those very narrow-minded men who are pretty sure to fall foul of 
all that does not quite agree with their own limited conceptions and experience. 
However, the good Dean went on very well for a time. Whether the 
generally fair tone of the periodical to which he was contributing kept him 
in order or not, we cannot tell; but in his first letter he hardly broke 
out in more than a passing skit about “ the contact of the soul with God, and 
the wnseen and simple reliance on Christ alone, which one cannot but feel is 
so scantily present in the worship which we witness in the gaudier churches 
of this foreign land,” to which remark he seems to have been led by a desire 
to set himself right for a complaint he had made of the “ studied dreariness” 
of the Anglican chapel at Mentone. The second letter had an ominous 
title, “ Towards Rome ;” but Dean Alford confined himself to some absurd 
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reflections on entering the Papal States, and to one or two curious statements 
of fact, of which the rest of the world has hitherto been ignorant : such as 
that the dome of 8. Peter’s has not been “lifted into the air” according to 
the designs of Michael Angelo, and that the “edict” which parcelled this 
country into Catholic dioceses issued from the Flaminian Gate. We begin to 
see that the Dean has a very confused mind, as well as a very Protestant 
one. What will Letter III. be? It is called “In Rome,” and begins melo- 
dramatically :—“ Hush! every one who has been in Rome knows the value 
of this interjection. It indicates a necessity which is imposed on all who 
have their wits about them ; a necessity which is laid upon them as long as 
they are here, and as a condition of their remaining here.” “ Every one who 
has been in Rome” knows exactly the contrary of what Dean Alford asserts ; 
and we will venture to say that he and his friends in the Piazza Nicosia talked 
against and criticised, to their hearts’ content, the Government and the 
religion of Rome with no restraint whatever, except that of their own 
conscience and sense of propriety. This letter, however, is chiefly occupied 
with the Forum, Fidenz, the Arch of Titus, the Palatine, and some art 
criticisms. In No. IV., however, which seems to have been written about 
Holy Week, the Dean’s spirit is moved within him, and forgetting his own 
injunction, “Hush!” he pours himself out at last. Rome, he tells us, is 
essentially a pagan city—the worship of the people has nothing in common 
with Christianity—the Father and the Son are subservient—the real object 
of worship is “a great goddess.” Hardly a charge brought by our Blessed 
Lord against the Scribes and Pharisees in S. Matt. xxiii. which does not find 
examples among the priesthood of modern Rome. He then goes off into a 
tirade against the Government and the police, because of the alleged escape 
of the robbers and murderers from justice. “I state these things in the 
fulfilment of a solemn duty. The interests and the immortal hopes of 
thousands are at stake in this matter.” One would be inclined to despair of 
the interests of thousands in this world and the next, did they depend on the 
testifying of Dean Alford to the lies with which he has been crammed by 
the people whom he calls “moderate liberals.” Then he goes on to the 
religion, and dances about from a procession of the Bambino at Christmas 
in the Church of the Minerva, to the miraculous Madonna at Vicovaro and 
the celebrated statue in 8. Agostino ; with variations on the usual Protestant 
topics of the “ mutilated” decalogue, Indulgences, and Lotteries,—on the 
policemen who did not understand his Italian, or some English writing on a 
card, when he asked the way to the “ Largo dell’ Impresa,’—on what some- 
body told him about a sermon of Mgr. Dupanloup’s,—and the account of 
S. Mary Major’s, by Monsignor Francesco Lincrani—a dignitary that no 
one, we think, ever heard of. We suspect that the printer is as bad as the 
Pontifical gens-@arme. He has made as great a mess of the Dean’s hand- 
writing, as the Dean himself of the pronunciation of the name of the street 
he was looking for. Dr. Alford evidently means Monsignore Liverani, and is 
quite unaware—how should he know it?—that the statements made in 
the book he quotes have been amply and abundantly refuted long ago. 
It is too much to expect him to do more than blurt out, in his own fashion, 
stories that received their quietus two or three years before he himself fell in 
with them. 
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We are not going, of course, to refute Dr. Alford in detail. Any one who 
has been in Rome will be very much amused at his blunders ; and as to the 
more serious charges, this is hardly the place to deal with them one by one. 
We are, however, extremely sorry to see trash of this kind in the 
pages of Good Words—a magazine which has hitherto deserved its great 
success by fairness and moderation. It is, of course, Protestant ; but 
we do not remember having seen in it before any mere rant. We 
shall take the liberty of making a single remark on Dean Alford. We 
have no reason for supposing that he is at all less well-informed than the 
majority of his countrymen on the questions which relate to the differences 
between Catholicism and Protestantism. He is a very fair average specimen 
of the English traveller in Rome, except that his profession, of course, draws 
his attention to religious subjects rather more than is ordinarily the case. 
But what a sight it is, to see a man who is necessarily to some extent learned 
—a man who enjoys a deanery, the revenues of which are provided by 
Catholic foundations, in the church which owes its pre-eminence in England 
to the fact of missionaries having brought the Catholic faith to the city in 
which it stands, from Rome and from the Pope—who can hardly go into his 
cathedral without being reminded, at every step, of the religion that he is 
reviling, and must be profoundly conscious that his religion would be much 
more at home in the whitewashed room at Mentone of which he complains— 
what a sight it is to see a man like this laying about him in such a fashion, 
betraying in every sentence, not only his ignorance of things that he has 
never been taught—of which no one could complain—but his utter uncon- 
sciousness of his ignorance, and his firm conviction that he understands the 
whole system which is so foreign to him, even better than its own professors! 
This is the very climax of narrow-mindedness. The stranger from the East 
who went into a London church on a Sunday, and described it to his friends 
at home as a large room filled with people, having a great gallery at one end, 
with an immense idol in it, made of wood and huge gilt pipes, which every now 
and then began to roar, whereupon the people turned round and worshipped 
it; and then, after a time, when a man in black got up into a box adorned 
with crimson velvet, at some distance in front, and read to it a long address, 
it began again to roar so loud, that all the people took fright and left the 
room—this traveller, if he ever existed, understood Protestant worship 
exactly as much as Dean Alford understands Catholic worship. He has 
never been accustomed to the external manifestations of religious devotion 
and love, and so he thinks it very scandalous that an image of the Infant 
Saviour should be carried in procession, and kissed by the people at Christ- 
mas. What would he have done if he had been one of the shepherds at 
Bethlehem? Again, he cannot understand, for the same reason, the honour 
paid to images and statues of our Blessed Lady. No doubt there is more 
outward honour paid to her statue in S. Agostino than to our Blessed 
Lord in the cathedral at Canterbury. But it does not follow that Catholics 
are fools and idolaters, because they honour externally the Mother more than 
Protestants the Son. Dean Alford has never seen the Roman people at 
Mass or Benediction ; he actually thinks that the crowd round the gates of 
the Choir Chapel in §. Peter’s, listening to the music of the Tenebrae, is 
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there principally for the sake of devotion! He talks about the “ worship” 
of the Madonna at 8. Agostino; but he does not know that the church 
would be deserted if the Blessed Sacrament were taken out of the tabernacle, 
and that, at any time, the moment the High Altar was lighted up for Bene- 
diction, the crowd of suppliants round the Madonna del Parto would turn 
round and begin to worship, with a kind of homage altogether different in kind, 
the Son and Lord of her whom that statue represents, in his Real Presence 
over the Altar. We do not blame Dean Alford for not realizing, as Catholics 
do, the Incarnation and its consequences. That may be his misfortune ; and 
certainly, the manifestations of Roman devotion to our Blessed Lady are not 
to be understood by those who have not the Catholic faith. But it is one 
thing for a Protestant not to understand and not to be at home in the 
Catholic system, and quite another for him to take the liberty to revile and 
condemn it, as if he understood it. We have known Protestants in Rome 
as far from the Catholic faith as Dean Alford, at least in intelligence, who 
yet have known how to distrust their own feelings, and been modest and 
prudent enough to suppose that they might be mistaken in setting themselves 
up as judges of the practices and devotions of the largest portion of the 
Christian world. Dean Alford is quite childish in his narrow-mindedness. 
He makes it an argument against the Papal Government that, when he asked 
a gens-Uarme for the Piazza dell’ Impresa, he was not understood. He might 
as well accuse Dr. Macleod of stupidity, because his printers could not make 
out the spelling of an Italian name. He happens to start on a pilgrimage, 
after his fashion, to Licenza, and so by chance finds himself before the 
picture of our Lady at Vicovaro. He makes the great discovery that the 
picture is one of those in which the eyes and eyelids are so drawn, that a 
person looking at it for some time together might easily fancy that the eyes 
move. It never occurs to him that the same remark had probably been made 
by hundreds before him, and that it might have occurred even to so ignorant 
a man as the bishop who had to examine the witnesses on oath, and test the 
miracle in every possible way. According to him, Catholics are all either 
knaves or dupes. We are happy to think that all Protestant travellers are 
not quite so narrow-minded as Dean Alford. 

4, A good deal of attention has been drawn to two articles that have 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine for May and June, professing to give an 
account of scenes in Palermo and Calabria, at the time of Garibaldi’s inva- 
sion in 1860. The articles are called “Garibaldi’s Invisible Bridge,” and 
“The Red Shirt in Calabria.” They belong to that class of stories which 
must be considered as “founded on fact,” with a margin, more or less large, 
left for the work of the imagination. In such cases it is, of course, very 
difficult to discern exactly how much or how little the writer means us to 
believe. These articles, however, contain certain statements which most 
people will understand to be given as historical—we shall, therefore, make 
one or two remarks on those which have to some extent scandalized 
Catholics in this country. 

The writer conceals his name; but he describes himself as having been 
entrusted with the organization of a military college for boys, under the 
dictatorship of Garibaldi, The person to whom this description answers is « 
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certain Mario—the husband of an English lady, whose name may occasion- 
ally be seen placarded as that of a lecturer on “Italy,” and who, like 
Sgr. Mario himself, is arank Mazzinian of the most extreme views. She 
was sent out of Florence by the Revolutionary Government in Baron 
Ricasoli’s time, if we remember right, as too dangerous a firebrand even for 
those who had usurped the power of the Grand Duke. Sgr. Mario writes fair 
English, but there are, here and there, indications of a foreign authorship in 
the articles of which we are speaking. He omits many things discreditable 
to the Garibaldian cause; but with these we have nothing to do. Our 
business is with two assertions that he has made—with regard to the priests 
of Palermo, and to the nuns of a certain convent that he does not name, 
outside one of the gates of that city. 

Some Palermitan priests, we believe, sympathised with the people in their 
feeling against the Neapolitan Government. It is not wonderful that they 
should have joined heartily in the demolition of the fortress which kept their 
beautiful city in subjection. But the writer before us goes on to say that 
they denounced the Pope as Antichrist. Here we recognize the free pencil 
of the Mazzinian draughtsman. Neither the priests nor the people of 
Palermo are at all likely to have been even tolerant of such a thought ; 
in fact, when a Garibaldian once raised a cry against the Pope in the pre- 
sence of a crowd of the people, he was very soon convinced practically that 
their sentiments did not agree with his own. In all large bodies of clergy, 
especially in countries that have been withdrawn by the miserable policy of 
their governments from the full and direct influence of the Holy See, a few 
bad priests are certain to be found; but, as a matter of fact, those who were 
at Palermo at the time deny the existence of even one or two such priests in 
that city. The truth, we believe, is that Garibaldi was obliged to make very 
considerable profession of religious devotion in order to maintain his popu- 
larity in Palermo. His admirers in England, who have lately made the 
discovery that he is a true Evangelical Christian, would have been quite 
shocked to hear that he had gone on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 8. Rosalia, 
and to see him assisting in state, with every appearance of devotional fervour, 
at the Pontifical Mass on the festival of the Saint. He made his followers 
spread about reports of his great picty, and attribute to him a high degree of 
sanctity. (This fact, indeed, is indirectly confirmed by the statement of 
Sgr. Mario himself.) Garibaldi, in his visits to the convent, of which we shall 
speak presently, told the religious how much he envied their life of prayer and 
contemplation, and with what great regret he had felt obliged, for their own 
sakes, to expel the Jesuits. If Garibaldi himself, who is supposed to be so 
frank and honest, had to put on the mask of religious hypocrisy at Palermo, 
it is not very likely that the Palermitan priests should have done what is 
imputed to them; and, as a matter of fact, on the authority we have stated, 
we take on ourselves positively to deny it. 

The case with regard to the nuns is much of the same kind. Every one 
knows that the cloister is not a place where the news of the world penetrates 
easily ; and its inmates are very likely to be gulled by statements such as 
those industriously circulated about Garibaldi ;—that he was a saint, and 
spent several hours every night in mental prayer! This is especially likely 
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in the case of the convents at Palermo, which are chiefly filled with noble 
ladies, a great number of whom are educated as children in the very same 
cloisters which they afterwards inhabit as religious. Saculwm potius igno- 
rant, quam relinguunt. It is not at all unlikely that the good ladies in 
these convents believed all that they were told about Garibaldi, and still less 
so, that they felt very strongly the necessity of making him, if possible, their 
friend and protector, against the set of ruffians from every nation under 
heaven, of whom he was the leader. The royal family in the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies have the privilege, we believe, of entering the enclosure of 
convents at certain times, and as Garibaldi seated himself on the royal 
throne in the cathedral at the mass on S. Rosalia’s day, it is not impossible 
that he may have taken a similar liberty as to the violation of the cloister. 
Happy, indeed, would some convents in Italy have been, about the same 
time, if the Piedmontese and Mazzinian revolutionists had confined them- 
selves to simple intrusion such as that! But the article on which we are 
commenting,—* Garibaldi’s Invisible Bridge,”—goes on to relate a scene in a 
nameless convent, which we take the liberty of considering a simple inven- 
tion of the writer. He says that the General and his staff visited this convent 
by invitation ; that they were received in the refectory with a splendid display 
of sweetmeats and confectionery ; and that the nuns, one and all, up to the 
“ Lady Abbess,” embraced and kissed the Dictator. It is, of course, difficult 
to give a distinet denial to a statement which may not be meant seriously, 
and which, at all events, does not state time and place. The place, however, 
is to some extent determined ;—it is the famous convent of outside the 
Porta ——. The convents outside the walls of Palermo are at the most two 
or three: the only one that could be called famous, is a convent of Salesian 
nuns, who have, or had, a large pensionnat of young ladies in a detached but 
adjacent building. Another great convent, that of the Conception, from which 
the nuns have just been turned out into the street, under circumstances of 
extreme barbarity, by the government of Victor Emmanuel, is not really out- 
side the gate, though it might appear so to the eye. As the young educande 
of the Salesians dress uniformly, it is not impossible that the visit of which 
Ser. Mario speaks,—if it be not a pure romance,—was made to them, in 
the presence of their mistresses, and the one or two nuns who had the charge 
of them; and that the writer in the Cornhill may have made the usual 
mistake of thinking them all religious. But even this hypothesis does not 
meet the difficulties of the case. The convent in question is so close to the 
scene of the conflict between Garibaldi and the royal troops, that it is very 
improbable that the young ladies would have been there at the time spoken 
of. They must have all have been withdrawn by their families. The customs, 
too, of Sicily, are very strict with regard to girls: we need hardly say what 
they are all over the world as to religious. A girl would be ashamed to throw 
her arms round her father’s or brother’s neck, and kiss him, in public. 
We feel no doubt whatever, that the whole scene has been suggested to 
the writer by some one who thought it would go down with the readers of 
the Cornhill. 

5. The June number of the same magazine gives us the last instalment of 
the story on which Mr. Thackeray was occupied at the time of his sudden 
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death. A note is added by the Editor which throws some light on what 
would have been the later adventures of Master Denis Duval, the hero of the 
tale. The same note is interesting, as testifying to the conscientious and 
painstaking manner in which Mr. Thackeray set to work to learn every little 
detail that might help him to paint the historical and local accessories of his 
story with minute accuracy. He had already given an instance of this kind 
of industry in “The Virginians :” it may be compared, in its way, with the 
refined learning and wide reading that is to be found in every little sentence 
in such a book as Dr. Newman’s “Callista.” It is hard to say what place 
the unfinished novel would have occupied in the works of Mr. Thackeray. 
Perhaps it would have had to be classed among his second-best, such as that 
which we have named. 








To the Editor of the Dustin Review. 


Dear S1r,—I have to thank you for informing me that a correspondent has 
written to you on the subject of a passage in the article on “ The Work and 
Wants of the Church in England,” published in the first number of your new 
series (page 143). The passage relates to the number of those Irishmen who 
in the last century conformed to the Protestant Church in order to preserve 
their estates from the effects of the penal laws. 

The person on whose authority I made the statement is an Irish gentleman 
of high position, great knowledge and experience, a faithful Catholic, and an 
ardent lover of Ireland. The subject occurred in a conversation with him 
about ten or twelve years ago, I immediately wrote to him. His answer 
is as follows :— 


“T recollect the conversation you refer to. It is just twenty years since 
I read the fact I mentioned to you. It is to be found in a note in one of the 
volumes of Grattan’s life of his father, and I have every reason to believe 
it is true. At this length of time I cannot be precise as to dates or numbers, 
but I think it is thus :—Between 1700 and 1750, four thousand Catholics 
poe Protestants, to preserve their estates from the effects of the penal 

aws. 

I have referred to Grattan’s life, for the passage in question. After re- 
lating that on Dec. 16, 1773, a bill was brought into the Irish Parliament to 
enable Papists to lend money on mortgages, and on January 24th, 1774, 
another to allow Papists to take mortgages on land, and on February 8th a 
third to enable Papists to take leases for three lives, but not to constitute a 
freehold unless the lessees were Protestants, he adds :— 


“Tn that debate it was stated that all who had conformed from the year 
1702 to 1773 only amounted to 4,055. So unpalatable was the process of 
conversion, and so ineffectual the progress of the penal laws.” * 





_* Vol. I, pp. 265, 266, of Grattan’s Life and Times, by his son, H. 
Grattan, Esq., M.P. 5 vols. London: Colburn. 1839. 
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Grattan adds as a note :— 

The number of Catholics who conformed was as follows :— 

From 1702 to 1708 there were..............00« 37 
» 1708 , 1713 i  Seuebbeeeuenebenn 112 
ac 2.  Gisdseninaes 108 
— = wana 403 
» 1733 , 1743 .  Sebehbnbobepusueen 639 
—_— et Beeman 569 
ec Sek ouenmnnen 876 
» 1762 , 1773 a 1301 
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These statements confirm in substance, and in the main, the passage in the 
article under the following corrections :— 


1, The number of persons conforming to Protestantism ought to be 
4,045 instead of 5,000. 
2. The period of time ought to be seventy instead of twenty-five years. 


My informant is, I believe, correct in understanding these persons to be 
not so many individuals or units only, but so many possessors of property. 
They were therefore for the most part heads or representatives of families 
which, though not here expressed, is, I believe, known to be the fact in a 
large number of such cases both in England and Ireland. 

It gives me great satisfaction to limit the statements of the article by these 
corrections, and I desire to assure your correspondent that what I wrote does 
not imply the absence of a sincere love and admiration of the truly faithful 
and Catholic Irish people towards whom I heartily adopt every word of the 
eulogy contained in the sixth sermon of a volume lately published by Dr. 
Manning. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON “ THE WorK 
AND WANTS OF THE CaTHOLIC CHURCH IN 
April 26, 1864. ENGLAND.” 





